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THE papers which we publish in this number of “ OLD anp NEw,” 
and the plans which if contains of different academies and colleges, 
present, very fairly, the several systems now before intelligent men 
as to the direction of the higher education of the country. It will be 
found, that, because they approach the important subject which they 
consider from quite different points of view, there is hardly one po- 
sition of substantial importance in these high discussions, to which 
justice has not been done by one or another of these writers. 

Such discussions, in whatever interest, will gradually compel the 
attention of thoughtful men. and women to the necessity of greatly 
enlarging and greatly improving the staff of instruction to which is 
to be intrusted ‘the details of the work which these writers consider. 
This necessity is indeed the fundamental necessity of every plan for 
improvement which will be canvassed in these summer months in 
every trustees’ board and in every meeting of eager alumni. At 
the present moment, we are all demanding much more than we can 
ever get from the men and women whom we have set to the work 
in hand. i 

The whole discussion of the question of the choice of languages 
in the college curriculum is a fair illustration of the necessity of 
which wespeak. Will you let your undergraduate enter college with- 
out any knowledge of Greek? Will you accept German as a substi- 
tute, as they have done at Antioch College for many years? That 
question is one of those discussed in these pages, and which, as these 
months go by, will arouse a great deal of earnest, perhaps some 
heated attention. The puzzled arbiter (if we can suppose there 
were one) before whom such a question should be argued, feeling 
that both disputants are right, may very well be imagined to ask 
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why cither language should be excluded. Why is it taken for 
granted that the QLD is to be sacrificed to the NEW? The answer, 
of course, in familiar conversation, is, that no boy has time for three 
languages beside his own,— for Gre x, German, and Latin. It is taken 
for granted that four years, or at the utmost five, are to be spent in 
the high school or other preparatory academy. It is taken for 
granted that a half-way knowledge of Latin and a quarter-way 
knowledge of Greek are all that can be gained in those four or five 
years. To add German, it is supposed, would be absurd. 

So it is absurd, if the school is a school where, on the average, 
thirty pupils are assigned to one teacher, and where that teacher’s 
knowledge of Greek and Latin is the average knowledge of our col- 
lege graduate. ‘And if what we are discussing is the question, What 
we can do with these postulates? it will not be difficult to show that 
the study of a little German will do as much good as the study of a 
little Greek does. It may also show that it does as little. But the 
discussion has much more worth, if it throws us back on this other 
question, — Whether we mean to be satisfied with these poor condi- 
tions. 

Any first-rate classical teacher would readily take an average boy 
of fourteen, and undertake to fit him to read all the Latin required 
for his entrance into college in eighteen months, if the boy were his 
only pupil, and if the Latin were the chief work in hand. And no 
good Greek scholar, taking in hand this boy after he was able to 
read Latin into English, or English into Latin, at sight, would hesitate, 
in twelve months, to teach him the Greek required for entrance into 
our best colleges, if, as before, he were his only pupil. Any such 
teacher, whether of Greek or Latin, would prefer to have the boy 
at the same time learning the amount of mathematics required at the 
best colleges. Two years and a half is ample for the whole affair, if 
you have but one pupil, if you yourself know the two languages thor- 
oughly well, and are completely at ease with the mathematics; and 
supposing you are a first-rate teacher. 

If, then, we choose to give five years to this process, it is because 
we choose to do it in the cheapest manner instead of the dearest. 
Thut is the whole of that matter. 

If to such a boy, it were thought desirable to teach German, twelve 
months’ additional time would be all that any competent teacher 
would claim to teach him enough of that language for the purposes 
desired, namely, its use in studying history and physical science. 

The common phrase is perfectly true, which says that any lan- 
guage can be learned in a year. 
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Pass by the thirty boys best fitted for Harvard College this summer, 
and, of the rest of the class entering there, there will not be one who 


-knows as much of Latin as any intelligent German emigrant on the 


Bowery knows of English after he has been one year in this country, 
if he have fairly tried to learn English. Such a man studies with the 
keenest stimulus, it may be said. This is true enough. But, on the 
other hand, he has passed by that period of childhood or youth when 
the learning of language is the merest trifle, in comparison; the 
learning of language, in one form or another, being, in fact, precisely 
what childhood and youth are for. 

Just what the first-class teacher we have supposed can do with one 
boy, he can do with two better than one, and with three better than 
two. Perhaps he can do with four or five pupils as much as with 
two or with dne. But, after that number, he is over-weighted, if the 
boy’s time is accounted of any value. His personal impulse becomes 
insignificant, and “ the book” comes to be relied upon; which is to 
say, education ends, and mere routine work begins. For the practi- 
cal business of teaching the classics and mathematics no method: has. 
been hit on more satisfactory than that of the best private tutors in 
the English universities. One of these gentlemen takes, perhaps, four 
pupils. He meets A at nine o’clock. They sit at the same table ; A 
does his work under his teacher’s eye ; they study together. The in- 
terest and life of the teacher quicken the pupil. The teacher shows 
the pupil the best ways of study. At ten o’clock he gives A his di- 
rections for his private study, and meets B alone for an hour, as he 
has met A. At eleven o’clock he meets C. At twelve o’clock he 
meets D. And at some other hour in the day he meets them all; and 
they all work together for an hour. The teacher is thus able to con- 
sider the personal need of the pupil, and to give him the full advan- 
tage of such-consideration. The pupil is able to ask the teacher just 
what he wants, and to show him just what are his difficulties. At 
the same time, all the pupils meet each other in study and recitation, 
compare notes, and go forward with the stimulus and sympathy of 
companionship. 

ow, we venture to say that the first of the academies or high 
schools of this country which will adopt some such course as this, 
giving to every four boys whom it fits for college one teacher of the 
first and best ability, whose chief duty it shall be to see that they go 
through their last two years of preparation thoroughly well, will be 
the school or academy, which will, at whatever charge, receive the 
best and most promising pupils, and will receive the largest number 
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of them. With a certain steady demand for superficial and almost 
worthless education, there is another demand for education of the 
very best type, the results of which may be relied upon. With the 
increase of the country in wealth, there grows up the determination 
to have that done in the best way which is done at all. And in pro- 
portion as the young men and’ young women learn that there are 
ways in which that can be done in two years which they now do in 

four years, they, and those who direct their education, will certainly 
insist upon the change. 

Such a change will call to the front the people who know Greek 
and Latin, to act as teachers, in place of mere smatterers, who know 
a little of the vocabulary of both languages, and are a little in advance 
of their pupils in the sublime art of guessing out the meaning of a pas- 
sage. It is a pleasure to see how the number of accomplished classi- 
cal teachers advances. The associations and conventions which bring 
them together display, with every year, better and better apprehen- 
sion of the work which they have in hand and of the great lan- 
guages of which they have to interpret the literature and the meth- 
ods. There is no danger but that such teachers will show themselves 
in numbers sufficient for the duty in hand the moment the country 


- ghooses to make the demand. 


The history of education in this country presents enough instances 
of the triumph of first-class arrangements, even when made at con- 
siderable expense to the pupil, to encourage and justify new effort 
in such directions. There is, of course, a tendency to offer at the- 
very lowest charges the priceless advantages of classical culture. 
But the pupils are very watchful. The changing registers of the 
Western colleges show that the tide of favor which fills one college 
one year sets in on another the next, just as the scholars find out 
that one or the other does, or does not, give what is proposed. And 
when, in contrast with the cheap work of superficial men and wo- 
men struggling with large classes, and permitting text-books to teach 
that of which they are themselves ignorant, one looks back on such 
schools as Dr. Cogswell’s at Round Hill, and Mr. Weld’s at Eagle- 
wood, it is to be re-assured as to the possibility of bringing good 
work to bear in the best way upon the pupils. Those schools live 
now only in the noble work of men whom they trained. But those 
men stand ready, many of them in some of the most prominent 
positions of the country, to join in an appeal for the most thorough, 
even if it be the more costly, system of education. Cost is not 
always the first question in the matter of education. It has too often 
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been made the first question, and that to the detriment of the com- 
munity; as in the case of the State of Connecticut, whose famous 
well-meant blunder of a school-fund had the sole merit of making 
schooling cheap. The result was, that, since the public money would 
pay for some schooling, the community, with moral indolence, gravi- 
tated towards the practice of not taxing itself for any additional 
schooling ; and, for half a century, that ancient State steadily fell 
behind its more fortunate neighbors, who were forced to pay for all 
the schooling they got. At present, the error is in process of repara- 
tion. The dividends from the fund depend upon the liberality with 
which the towns tax themselves; and this simple rule has turned the 
fund from a narcotic into a stimulus. 

Other things being equal,— not necessarily otherwise,— that edu- 
cation is no doubt best which costs least. In a country like ours, 
where capital is dear, this cheapness per head per annum is an espe- 
cially weighty argument for the masses of the people. It becomes 
still more weighty when this cost is an argument to be used by polit- 
ical outs and political ins against each other; so that cheapness 
must continue a leading consideration in our common-school systems. 

But the case is different with the somewhat numerous, and in some 
respects very unfortunate, class who would — or at least could, if they 
would — gain most by the expensive thorough culture in question. 
These poor people are the rich, — a class more neglected in education 
in this country than in almost any other. Hereditary wealth can 
hardly be said to exist in America, for the reason that wealth is so 
commonly acquired by ill-educated people, who, because ill educated, 
do not know thet their children need a special preparation in order 
to be rich well. They themselves had it: it consisted in the hard 
labor, and grim self-denial, and intense will, which they put forth in 
acquiring it. This their children have not. But something equiva- 
lent to it they must have, or else their money will destroy them. 
What equivalent can there be? None, unless it is a training more 
thorough, more elevating, more tonic, than that of the poor, just in 
proportion as their social circumstances are a drag and a relaxation 
to the nobler human qualities. That the possession of wealth im- 
poses responsibility (richesse oblige), that it should occasion self- 
distrust and humility, at least as much as conceit and pride, and 
other like threadbare moral lessons, are in every reader’s mind; and 
he wishes he was in the very middle of -the difficulty. 

Such trite preachments we naturally avoid ; but no other single mea- 
sure of an educational kind would do more to imbue our whole Ameri- 
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can social fabric with the fineness of finish and esthetic attractions 
which would so gracefully complete its strength and vigorous move- 
ment, than this one measure of organizing schools ideally thorough in 


aim and method : «* Schools for the Elevation of the Helpless Rich,” 


you may call them, if you want to, or “ Institutions for Preventing the 
Rachitis of the Soul.” 

It would take years before any results would appear? Yes: it 
takes thirty to make a strong man of that age out of a baby. Why 
should we expect a nation to improve faster than an individual? 
And yet to admit that any given reform must have thirty years in 
which to prove its usefulness would kill the enterprise before any 
popular assembly, and would greatly damp even the most spiritual 
of the enthusiasms of the “ May meetings.” But (for instance) if 
the evils of our defunct social system of slavery and of its destruc- 
tion shall have been radically cured by A.D. 1903, it will be wonder- 
fully quick, and notwithstanding the tone of public opinion in the 
country is unquestionably a tone of unconscious dissatisfaction that 
things have not gone better south of Mason and Dixon’s 7, they 
have improved surprisingly fast too. 

In like manner, the establishment of even a hundred such schools 
as these paragraphs call for would hardly yield visible fruits for a 
quarter of a century. Suppose the students for them are now (1873) 
fifteen, that they are under education for ten years (1883), that 
they then enter into active life ; it will require another ten years 
(1893) before their influence will perceptibly tinge America. It 
takes a great deal and a long while to effect even a homeopathic 
modification of our forty-million mass of humanity. * But we need it, 
for all that ; and, in one form or another, we shall have it. 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT IVE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MR. COMBERWOOD ENTERS. — SUN- 
DAY AT RINGHURST. 


HE was an enormous man every way, 
—over six feet, and stout out of all 
proportion. The dog-cart horse spe- 
cially purchased for this work could 
do nothing more in a day than take 
his master to and from the station. In 
London all omnibuses were closed 
against him at the price; and cabmen 
suddenly became singularly short- 
sighted when hailed by Mr. Comber- 
wood on the pavement. Once he was 
in the same situation as the famous 
Irishman, who, being taken in a 
sedan-chair whereof the bottom was 
out, remarked, that,.“ but for the look 
of the thing, he’d as lief have walked ; ” 
that is, Mr. Comberwood’s legs ap- 
peared as auxiliaries to the wheels, 
— fortunately without accident, and 
without eithera summons or an action. 
You can’t expect an ordinary vehicle, 
intended for ordinary persons, to carry 
an elephant ; and an ordinary driver, 
obliged to take up a fare, whatever 
his size, can’t bring an action against 
his customer for exceeding a certain 
weight. 

Mr. Comberwood’s, practice was 
therefore chiefly in chambers, where 
_ Mahomet caime to the mountain; the 
mountain being a necessity to Mahomet 
as a client. 

He had a bald head, bordered from 
temple to temple with hair as evenly 
and exactly as if he had been measured 
for it by a village barber with an 
inverted wooden basin; and this hair 
was as curly and neutral-tinted as the 
Astrachan trimming on a lady’s jacket. 
He spoke quickly, and repeated his 


sentences, in part or wholly, as might 
be necessary. His countenance was 
capable of three expressions, and three 
only. The first was humorous, the 
second irritable, and the third blank 
incapacity. He appeared at his largest 
when wearing the last expression : it 
was the one that came naturally to him 
after dinner, when he spread himself 
out over a stalwart arm-chair, and 
stared at the fire, which must have 
seemed to him like the glow of the 
setting sun illuminating the outline of 
his waistcoat’s horizon. ‘The first and 
second expressions merged into one 
another. When humorous, he became 
suddenly irritable, and, when irritable, 
he ‘became suddenly humorous. Also, 
if his wife was inclined to be irritable, 
he became immediately humorous. 
She herself had no humor, nor ap- . 
preciation of it. 

He kissed Mrs. Comberwood and 
Alice (which I did not like), and told 
the boys to help him off with his great- 
coat. It was a great-coat with a ven- 
geance. Judiciously parcelled out, it 
would have clothed a deserving fam- . 
ily of eight. 

He was very glad to see me. 

“ Halloo!” he said. “ Master Colvin 
—hey? What’s your name? what’s 
your name — hey? ” 

This was said so fast as to be almost 
unintelligible to me. I paysed and 
smiled. I did not like to ask what he 
had said. He did not, however, give 
me time to think over it, as he went 
on hurriedly, wearing his humorous 
expression, — 

“Not got a name — hey? No god- 
fathers and godmothers — hey? What 
did your godfathers and godmothers 
do for you — hey?” 
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“Papa!” said Alice reproachfully. 

“ They gave him a name — hey?” 

“ Cecil, sir.’ 

“Cecil — hey —Cecil ? ? Here, Dick, 
take that fish to the cook: don’t 
tumble down with it now— — ? Do 
you heat?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“ Now, then,” he went on, “ hands 
washing — ‘ what no soap, so he died’ 
—hey?” Tome: “Did you ever 
hear that story, Master Cecil? ‘No 
soap she bear, and the Great Panjan- 
drum with the little round button at 
the top’ — hey?” 

Thad not, and hoped he would tell me. 

Mrs. Comberwood now thought it 
time to interfere. 

“ Dinner is already very late,” she 
said with the precise certainty of a 
person who knows what o’clock it is 
to a minute : “so I do beg you will get 
ready at once, Stephen.” 

We passed that evening, a very 
short one, with the weight of the com- 
ing Sunday morning on us. This 
was to be the first Sunday I had ever 
spent away from home in the holidays. 


Miss Alice was generally for straying. 


into theological discussion, while Aus- 
tin read, and Dick taught me the game 
of fox-and-geese with draughts. - Mr. 
and Mrs. Comberwood talked about 
the people who were coming, and who 
were not, to their party. Alice joined 
them in this; and my attention was 
drawn towards them twice by the 
mention of Herbert Pritchard and 
Mr. Cavander. 

“How’s Uncle Herbert —hey ?” 
asked Mr. Comberwood. “You didn’t 
know he’d be here. Yes, come to 
look after you, and give a good report 
to your father—hey? What a good 
boy am I— Horner in the corner — 
hey?” 

Then he resumed -his part’ in the 
conversation. On Sunday morning 


this practice. 
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he read family prayers. Kneeling 
was out of the question with him. 
He did it vicariously, through Alice, 
who was devotional enough for the 
whole party, enjoying it so evidently, 
that, not being accustomed to outward 
piety, and knowing nothing at all of 
inward, I wondered mightily. 

During the morning all mention of 
the coming theatricals and party was 
banished. Mr. Comberwood did ample 
justice to the breakfast in the true 
spirit of a holiday-maker who has the 
entire day before him. On week-days 
he scarcely knew what breakfast 
meant: it was a hinderance, which 
very often had nearly caused the loss 
of his train; but on Sundays this 
and luncheon were novelties to be 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

We did every thing to the sound of 
the bell, so much so, that I soon began 
to derive the name of the place from 
A bell got the servants 
out of bed, and us out of ‘ our sleep. 
Bell number ‘two “ordered them to 
breakfast. The third bell was to 
inform us that they could not go on 
any longer alone; and “their bet- 
ters” must get up and help them. 
The fourth bell invited us to breakfast : 
this was an economical bell, and did 
duty for prayers too. Then came the 
church-bells, running after one another 
merrily ever so many times, then tak- 
ing breath, then coming out at in- 
tervals in pairs, then the laggard by 
himself was peremptorily stopped by 
the church-clock striking the hour. 
Then, on our return, there was bell 
number five for us to prepare, so that 
the announcement which would have 
to be presently made should not take 
us by surprise; then number six, 
which let out the secret of luncheon ; 
and number seven to summon the 
servants to dinner in the servants’ 
hall. Tea had another bell, being the 

















eighth. The ceremony of dressing 
for dinner was celebrated with a good 
rattling fantasia, number nine, on the 
bell. Dinner itself was the occasion 
for the tenth, the servants’ supper for 
the eleventh, and evening family 
prayers the twelfth. 

We walked to church slowly and 
comfortably. Alice had plenty of 
questions to ask poor old women, 
tottering old men in slate-colored 
smocks, and shy children. 

The church at Whiteboys was the 
first village church I had seen ; that is 
I mean with a purely village congrega- 
tion. It had its Christmas decorations, 
chiefly done by Alice Comberwood. 
It was an old Norman church, and 
one of the few. objects of interest in 
the neighborhood. It had been 
patched up and restored ; and its mas- 
sive pillars were half hidden by the 
high pews. The pews indeed were so 


~ high, that, had a stranger suddenly 


entered during the lessons or the ser- 
mon, he would have thought he had 
come upon a clergyman rehearsing his 
part in an empty church. Looked at 
in perspective and on a level, the tops 
of the pews seemed like a sea of fixed 
waves, between each of which, when 
the heads popped up, you suddenly 
beheld the bathers. 

This description could not, of course, 
apply to Mr. Comberwood ; and apropos 
it now occurs to me what a magnificent 
Suisse he would have made in a French 
church. I could not help remarking 
Mr. Comberwood during service. He 
was short-sighted, and took a long 
time to find and fix his eye-glasses. 
He generally got hold of the wrong 
psalm, when he made the responses 
in a rather husky but very audible 
voice, and so quickly, that he had 
finished his verse before the rest of 
the congregation had got half way 
through theirs ; when, having done his 
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part, he would look round from under 
his glasses (he always viewed every 
thing from a point either above or 
below his eye-glasses, never straight 
through them) as though inquiring 
irritably, “Why the deuse don’t you 
get on—hey?” When his wife or 
Miss Alice would point out his mis- 
take to him in a whisper, he replied 
aloud, “Hey— what?” Having as- 
certained the nature of their commu- 
nication, his legal training rendered 
it compulsory on him to verify their 
assertions by reference to the calendar; 
when, having arrived at a right and 
proper conclusion, and found the cor- 
rect psalm, he had to wait some 
seconds in order to adjust, as it were, 
his ears to the new sounds, and test 
the accuracy of the congregation’s 
responses by the text of the prayer- 
book. When the hymn time came, 
he put his whole voice into it, and shot 
ahead of organ, choir, and everybody, 
until the antagonism got so fierce as 
to threaten the peace of the worship- 
pers. He led them whether they 
would or not; that is to say, he was 
first, the organ a good second, and the 
people last, following sulkily. When, 
on coming out of church, he observed, 
“That was a beautiful hymn to-day 


_—hey? very fine hymn — hey?” 


you might be certain that he had had 
quite a field-day of it, all to himself. 
Occasionally the choir skipped, by 
arrangement, verse number three,— an 
omission of which Mr. Comberwood 
took no notice, singing it right through 
without faltering, and commencing 
verse number four just as the cler- 
gyman was commencing his short 
pre-preaching prayer, and the con- 
gregation were settling into various 
praying attitudes, of which the one 
considered most reverential at White- 
boys was a compromise between kneel- 
ing and sitting, which was neither . 
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one nor the other, and very little of 
either. 

Alice knelt. She had a beautiful 
book in Gothic binding, the printing 
being in red and black. She was 
enthusiastic at lunch time about her 
pupils for the choir of boys which she 
had begun to train, and spoke with 
deep regret of the sentiments and 
opinions of the parish clergyman, 
who, she said, was fast asleep, and 
wanted waking. 

In the evening we had sacred music; 
when Alice sang sweetly, and I was 
enraptured. Bedtime was at an early 
hour ; and, when I had tucked myself 
carefully up for the night, Mrs. Com- 
berwood entered, and, bending over 
me, said, “ Good-night, Master Cecil. 
* You have no mother, poor boy! You 
shall be one of my boys. Good-night. 
God bless you!” Wherewith — she 
pressed her lips on my forehead with 
another loving motherly kiss; and I 
have seldom fallen asleep as happily 
and in such sweet peacefulness as on 
that first Sunday night at Ringhurst 
Whiteboys. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MONDAY AT RINGHURST. — THE SIS- 


TERS. — LIKES AND DISLIKES. — AN. 


UNWELCOME GUEST WELCOMED. 


Mr. ComBERWOOD went up to town 
on Monday morning early. He break- 
fasted hurriedly, keeping his eye on 
the clock and his watch, as though sus- 
picious of some collusion between these 
two to prevent. his catching the train. 
The dining-room clock was two minutes 
in advance of his watch, corroborating 
the latter’s evidence, and volunteering 
additional statements. Then every 
thing necessary for his departure, al- 
though displayed in perfect order 
under his very eye, on the hall table, 
had to be requisitioned hastily. 
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“Where’s my coat — hey —my 
coat? Now, then, Dick.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Ah!” Here the butler assisted 
him on with his overcoat. “Now, 
let me see—where’s my umbrella? 
Can’t go without my umbrella.” Um- 
brella produced. “Ah! gloves — 
hey—no gloves? Alice, where” — 
Gloves shown to be waiting for 
him. “Ah! now then — there — 
there— hey?” (This to me, with a 
humorous expression.) “Nothing you 
want me todo in town? No” (this 
to his wife), “very well—I shall 
hear about the professional person you 
know —all right!” Then, with a 
vast amount of puffing, he hoisted 
himself on to the drfving-box of the 
dog-cart, adjusted the reins, called 
out to the groom, “ Rough shod, no 
stumbling — hey?” to which the 
man replied that it was a thaw, the 
snow lying only in long strips about 
the country, as if rows of white linen 
had been left out to dry on the ground. 
Then on Mr. Comberwood crying out, 
“Let her go! ky up!” the groom 
released the horse’s head, dashed after 
the trap, clambered up and took his 
seat behind in all the stern composure 
of folded arms, the evident represen- 
tative of ignorant prejudice turning 
its back on progress, with which it 
is compelled to be carried in spite of 
itself, and looking only to the tradi- 
tions of the past. 

The performances at Ringhurst had © 
been long ago projected by Alice 
Comberwood for the stirring-up of the 
neighbors generally. 

“No one ever does any thing here,” 
she said in the course of the morning, 
complainingly, to Mrs. McCracken, 
her elder sister, who had come to stay 
over the festivities. > 

“You're better off for amusement 
than we are, though, Ally,” replied 
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her sister, who was providently knit- 
ting worsted stockings. 

Miss Comberwood had married a 
Norfolk clergyman with, it was said, 
“prospects.” In a certain sense this 
was decidedly true. There was al- 
ready a family of three. “ Prospects ” 
unqualified by any sort of adjective 
command a wide range. To make up 
for the omission of an adjective, old 


- ladies talked of Mr. McCracken’s pros- 


pects with pursed-up lips and gradu- 
ated nods, whose movement, begin- 
ning briskly, died away imperceptibly, 
like those of the China mandarin’s 
head in a grocer’s, which are becoming 
as rare as politeness. 

Mr. McCracken’s prospects consist- 
ed, in reality, of little more than what 
he surveyed from his kitchen-window 
in the rear, and from his drawing-room 
in front. How poor country clergymen 
manage, not only to exist respectably 
on two hundred and fifty per annum, 
but to send sons to the university, 
was, at one time, as great a problem 
to me as ever it must have been to 
them. But when I met the sons; 
when I knew what they had learnt at 
home, what they could turn their heads 
and hands to, and how (what with 
scholarships and odd prizes such as, 
hidden away from sight in dusty old 
collegiate corners, do exist for the 
benefit of honest lads like these) 
they contrived to lighten their father’s 
burden while improving their own 
position, —then I understood it all; 
and, if ever I require a couple of heroes 
for an epic, I know where to find my 
models. Much to the disappointment 
of my friends, I take this opportunity 
of stating that I have no intention 
whatever of writing an epic. 

And the only use of the above dis- 
quisition is to present you with a fair 
estimate of Mr. McCracken’s pros- 
pects, which had not improved since 


‘his marriage, and were not regarded 


in a hopeful light, privately, by Mrs. 
McCracken, who, however, was as 
blithe, cheerful, and contented as, I 
believe, she would have been with 
half the sum, or double. 

“ Ah,” said Alice, “you don’t care 
about amusement. You’ve got your 
own at home.” 

Mrs. McCracken smiled, paused, 
looked at the fireplace with the air 
of having forgotten something, and 
resumed her knitting. Then she ob- 
served,— . 

“TI don’t care for theatricals, if 
that’s what you mean, Ally. You 
know I never did.” 

“T know you were always Little 
Mother, weren’t you, Nellie? —always 
staid and quiet, and ever so many 
years older than you really are.” 

“Nellie has a good deal to occupy 
her time,” said Mrs. Comberwood, 
who was rather reserved in evincing 
her own admiration for her second 
daughter. She was afraid of her. 

“Yes, of course she has. She was 
cut out fora clergyman’s wife.” Then 
she added, as if fearful of having said 
something unkind, “Dear Andrew! 
Tm sure there’s not a better brother- . 
in-law in the world.” 

“ Nor husband,” said Nelliesedately. 

“Yet I do think,” cried Alice im- 
pulsively, “that clergymen ought not 
to marry.” 

“My dear Alice!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Comberwood, who had caught a whis- 
per of this before among the “ new- 
fangled notions.” 

“Then all the young curates would 
be licensed to flirt on the premises. 
Very dangerous!” laughed the elder 
sister, speaking as one, who, from her 
experience, could afford to ridicule such 
a notion. In her old-fashioned and 
well-regulated ideas, a clergyman was 
necessarily a marrying man. If it 
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was not good for man of the laity to be 
alone, much less was it for man of the 
clergy. 

Alice saw matters in a very differ- 
ent light, and was in a heat directly. 

“T don’t see why they should flirt.” 

“Tt is their nature to,” said Mrs. 
McCracken still laughing. 

“Nature, dear! There is some- 
thing more than nature required for 
a clergyman,” replied Alice, warming 
with her subject. 

“Something more than nature? 
Well, good-nature, I suppose.” 

* Alice did not approve of this levity 
on so serious 2 subject, or rather on 
@ subject which she had chosen to 
make so sacred. Yet she had given 
herself a mission, which was to con- 
vert her family from their own views 
The service at Andrew 
McCracken’s church was as unpalata- 
ble to Alice as the informalities of a 
meeting-house ; and she thought, that 
could she influence Andrew in the 
direction of ornate devotions, and just 
a trifle more surplice and stole to begin 
with, what a great thing it would be 
for—for what? Well, she would not 
hesitate to reply, “For the future of 
Anglicanism.” This I heard her say 
to Austin, who seemed to ponder her 
words as he caressed his favorite sister. 

They dearly loved each other. 
Austin was two years her junior; yet 
his grave countenance and generally 
delicate appearance gave him an air 
of seniority, which was much increased 
by his calm demeanor and thought- 
ful way of speaking. He was a born 
student. Alice sipped books; Austin 


drank them to the dregs. Alice was. 
easily daunted by uncut leaves; Austin 
faced them, knife in hand, and con- 
quered. Alice peeped at the last page 
of a novel to see how it ended; then 
‘she skipped all the descriptions, and 
alighted only on points of dialogue 
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or action. Her bent was dramatic. 
Austin trudged through the book- 
country bravely, taking it as it came 
—heavy plough, marsh, shady lane, 
or hard, open road. He paused to 
admire, or to reckon up matters be- 
tween reader andauthor. He missed 
nothing ; and, having once read any 
passage of more than ordinary merit, 
he remembered it, sometimes literally, 
but always its proper sense. I have 
already said how he told me most of 
thé Waverley novels. It is a great 
tribute to the skill he brought to this 
kindly, self-imposed task, to record, 
that, when I came to read “ Ivanhoe,” 
“Guy Mannering,” and the “ Talis- 
man,” I was, in a manner, disappoint- 
ed. Austin’s voice was wanting; and 
he had made reading a trouble to me. 
It had been so delightful to lie in bed, 
gradually sinking to rest, to the deli- 
cious music of romance and chivalry! 

Austin had now joined them, having 
entered the dining-room in search of 
me; and the conversation took a new 
turn. 

“ Alice.” 

“Well, Austy.” 

“The carpenter is here about the 
arrangements for the stage in the 
drawing-room. You understand these 
matters better than I: will you see 
him?” 

“ Yes, at once.” 

“Does Mr. Cavander come home 
to-day ?” asked Austin of his mother, 
as Alice was leaving the room. She 
stopped at the door. I was naturally 
interested in the reply, and looked 
from Alice to Mrs. Comberwood, and 
then back again. 

“Yes. He will come down with 
your father this afternoon.” 

“ T know some one who'll be delight- 
ed to see him,” observed Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken slyly. 

Alice blushed. At that minute I 
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knew some one who would not be 
delighted to see him. - That some one 
was myself. 

Alice, mind, was just on eighteen ; I 
was thirteen and a half. Mr. Cavan- 
der’s youth or age was of no conse- 
quence to me: I was jealous of him. 
I disliked him already: now I could 
have challenged him with the greatest 
possible pleasure, and should have dis- 
posed of him with rapture. 

I think I must have blushed deeply 
on this occasion, as Mrs. Comberwood 
and Mrs. McCracken both laughed. 

“Well,” said Alice, still at the door, 
as. if the subject had so great an 
attraction for her that she must speak 
on it, “I do like him. He’s very 
clever; isn’t he, Austy?” 

Austin smiled. He only asked if 
Mr. Cavander was going to take a 
part. 

“No,” said Alice : “ that’s the worst 
of it. He’s coming to be among the 
audience. I know,” she added in 
despairing accents, “I shall never be 
able to do any thing before him.” 

Oh! I could have demolished him 
there and then. Afraid of him/ 
Whatever his cleverness, I despised 
him. I rather fancy I expressed 
myself so strongly to this effect, as to 
cause them all, including Alice, con- 
siderable amusement. i 

I wished at that moment that the 
drama could have been “ Blue Beard,” 
with Cavander as the celebrated poly- 
gamist, Alice for Fatima, and myself 
as Selim, to rush in just as his cimiter 
was coming down, and — whish — run 
him through the body. The theatricals 
with which I would have amused the 
company should have been the kind 
of entertainment that upset the Danish 
court, and made the wicked king go 
supperless to bed. 

The preparations occupied Alice and 
her brother Dick the greater part of 


the morning ; and at luncheon Cavan- 
der was again mentioned. 

“He’s rather like a Jew,” said 
young Dick boldly. 

“Have you ever seen a Jew?” 
asked Alice, coloring. 

“ Yes, at school, — a chap very like 
Cavander ”— 

“ Mister Cavander,” interposed his 
mother, correcting him. 

“They do not learn manners at 
school,” said Alice. 

“And they don’t teach ’em at 
home,” retorted Dick, who had a hot 
temper. 

“ Hush, Dick!” said Austin grave- 
ly. 
“Oh, humbug!” cried Dick, who 
had somehow got thoroughly out of 
temper witheverybody. “Cavander’s 
a fool, and Alice makes such. a fuss 
about him!” 

I could have embraced him. 

He went on : — 

“ Yes, you do, Alice; and you look 
at him when you’re talking as if you 


' wanted to know whether you’re saying 


your lesson right; and, when he’s 
here, younever come with us, and”? — 

He couldn’t fire off his revolver 
quick enough; but before he was 
stopped, — as he was with spirit by 
Alice, who was immediately backed 
by her mother’s authority, —I think 
one bullet had certainly gone straight 
home. In a half apologetic, half 
sulky tone, Dick continued, giving a 
last shot as he retired : — 

“Well, you know you do. You're 
always talking with him about 
churches, and that sort of thing.” 

Alice brightened up; and the two 
other ladies smiled. The absurdity 
of Alice’s attempting such a conver- 
sion as Mr. Cavander’s had often, ere 
now, been a subject for their quiet 
merriment. 

“Tt’s a fancy she has at present,” 
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was Mrs. Comberwood’s opinion : 
“she'll give it up as she gets older.” 
In the afternoon, Alice and Dick 
went out riding. I was offered apony, 
but did not feel quite certain of my 
capabilities, although I should have 
liked to have accompanied Alice. 
Later on, Mr. Comberwood arrived, 
bringing down a heap of packages 
from town, and appearing, as Mr. 
Verney might have described him, 
“in his character of Izaak Walton, 
on the threshold of the honest ale- 


house, where he was welcomed by the | 


buxom hostess;” that is, with the 
usual basket of fish. Having seen 
his parcels all deposited, and kissed 
his wife, he said briefly, “ Here’s 
Cavander,” rather as if he had count- 
ed him among the packages, and after 
the turbot. 

* Any one else?” inquired Mrs. 
Comberwood, after welcoming her 
visitor. ; 

“Let me see—let me see,” said 
Mr. Comberwood, fumbling about in 
all his pockets, one after the other, as 
though he had mislaid a friend or two 
in an odd corner. “No, not to-day 
— not to-day.” 

He chorussed his last words in his 
fussy way, walking about, and sniff- 
ing suspiciously in a fee-fo-fum and 
ogreish fashion, and then stopped to 
stare at me, with an expression of 
comi¢ surprise at seeing me before 
him on that particular occasion. 

“T’ve seen your Uncle Van to-day 
—hey? Yes” — 

“Any message for me, sir?” I 
asked with an air of importance. 

“Yes—of course—he said bad 
boy — whip him — hey?” Then he 


followed his wife into the library. 
While we were all here, Alice 
returned. 
She came in from her ride the very 
picture of full bloom. The sweet 
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scent of the fresh country air was 
upon her; its fragrance about her. 
As she walked into the study amongst 
the old musty books, it was like letting 
the bright light of a May morning in 
upon a closely curtained chamber. 

“Miss Alice, how well you are 
looking!” said Cavander, advancing 
to take her hand in evident admira- 
tion. . 

Ah! she had not seen him at first : 

“Tt was so dark,” she said, ‘‘ coming . 
out of the open air.” 
“Shall we return to it, if you are 
not fatiguéd with your ride?” he 
asked ; and his voice was so sweetly 
modulated, and yet so strangely to 
my ears, that it was like the effect of 
a commonplace tune set by a skilled 
musician to the most perfect har- 
monies. 

' “Yes, I am a little tired,” returned 
Alice. “Come and see Bess before 
they put her into her stall. She was 
a favorite of yours, you remember. 
She’s so much improved, you wouldn’t 
know her again.” 

“That’s unkind, Miss Alice. 
not a George the Fourth. 
forget a favorite.” 

So chatting, they left the room. He 
had taken no notice of me, beyond 
saying, “Ah, you again!” when he 
first entered. 

Cavander classed boys with toy- 
dogs, — expensive, useless, stupid, 
dirty, and always in the way. 

Master Dick’s behavior towards 
him was consistently sulky ; and tomy 
mind Cavander was less of a Dr. 
Fell than heretofore, as now I had 
positive and clear reason for disliking 
him. 

Had I been asked what harm could 
possibly come from Alice’s partiality 
for Mr. Cavander, and his liking for 
her, of course I should have been 
utterly at a loss for an answer. I 


Pm 


I never 

















was in a minority, without even the 
shadow of a right to an objection. 
Dick was with me to a certain extent. 
Austin tolerated him on his sister’s 
account, and committed himself to no 
opinion on Cavander, except as to his 
cleverness, which headmitted. Indeed, 
with Alice, he was fond of listening 
to him talking on most subjects. The 
family generally appeared to be proud 
of their visitor. I was ignorant of 
evil; but I was jealous. Being jealous, 
I was suspicious of there being a great 
deal more than met the eye; but, as 
to the nature and extent of what I 
feared, I was totally in the dark. 

Ignorance is the best soil for suspi- 
cion; and therefore mine flourished 
prodigiously. 


CHAPTER XV. 


RINGHURST.—PROSPECTIVE ARRANGE- 
MENTS. — FIRESIDE FANCIES. — AR- 
RIVALS. —A FULL HOUSE. —I AM 
STARTLED. — THE RESULT OF UN- 
CLE VAN’S DILEMMA. 


THE piece to be played by our elders 
in the Ringhurst Whiteboys’ back 
drawing-room was a French proverbe, 
with which a grateful English public 
had already been made acquainted by 
the help of a kindly version rendered 
into language understanded of the 
people. Alice had read this aloud one 
evening to her parents, and had sug- 
gested “getting it up.” So it was got 
up; and to avert hostile criticism, and 
to keep the evening’s entertainment to 
its original domestic character, Alice 
arranged a little afterpiece, as already 
described, wherein, however, her broth- 
ers would not play unless she joined 
them as authoress and actress. So 
she consented, and stooped to the pyg- 
mies in order to disarm the giants. 
Her appearance in “Naughty Little 
Blue Beard” seemed to introduce the 
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reality of children’s make-believes, 
and the freshness of innocence, among 
such otherwise overpowering vanities 
as were those ot costuming, painting, 
and directing and ordering at rehears- 
als. 

And what, to all well-regulated 
minds, let me ask, is the attraction to 
us seniors (we do not go to the back 
of the box always; or, if we do, we 
push ourselves forward into priority 
when we think there’s something we 
haven’t seen, though we know we 
shall pooh-pooh it afterwards) — what, 
I ask, is the attraction to us, at Christ- 
mas-time, in the heated, noisy theatre, 
if it is not the sunny smiles of the 
children making the gaslight garish ? 
To see them all in a row, gloves, 
oranges, and play-bills, — a ripple of 
laughing waters, — it does your heart 
good} and warms you towards the 
oldest jokes, clumsiest tricks, and 
stalest stage devices. But understand 
me : even in this retrospect I say dis- 
tinctly to see them, not to bring them. 
I once unbosomed myself sweetly on 
this subject at a table, where, it being 
Christmas-tide, the hospitality was 
profuse, and there were olives to the 
wine, and olive-branches round about ; 
and the good hostess exclaimed, “ You 
love children! Ah!” Here she turned 
up her eyes, and thanked heaven 
for a man, and not a brute. : “I will 
give you a treat. Will you come to 
the pantomime with us to-morrow 
week?” I was ravished, I was 
enchanted, I would look forward to it 
with rapture. The day came: so 
didthe evening. Dinner was provided 
at five, that we might be in time. 
In time for what? For the first piece 
before the pantomime, which is, I am 
aware, played by the most patient and 
energetic artists, amid howls and exe- 
crations from the upper and upper- 
most galleries. It was a tea dinner 





- charge of an obligation. 
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too, such as I have already described 
as having fallen to the lot of Uncle 
Van. In fact, it was not a dinner at 
all, considering what I had had at that 
house. Papa was obliged, he artfully 
eaid, to leave us on business, but would 
join us at the theatre. The sneak! 
He deserved his amiable wife’s cutting 
sarcasm, wherein she drew the happy 
comparison between the bachelor who 
doated on children (me) and the 
husband who avoided them (him). 
But oh the miseries! I had to sit on 
the box of the fly. I had to hold 
every thing, argue with everybody, 
pay anybody who preferred a claim. 
Finally, I was put right at the back of 
the private box, where I leaned my 
head against the side, like a disjointed 
Punch-doll, in the vain attempt to 
catch even a glimpse of a dragon’s 
tail. The next day I had a cold and 
a stiff neck. But, even on this purga- 
torial occasion, their infantine hilarity 
came to me like a message from 
heaven; for assuredly it told me of 
good things going on in an unseen 


world (I have said the stave was 


invisible to me on account of my posi- 
tion), concerning which I could only 
guess or take their statements. 

The announcement, then, that the 
lesser Comberwoods were going to 
play a little piece written by their 
elder sister, drew (so to speak) a house ; 
and many wrote for permission to 
bring friends, — a free-and-easy way 
of increasing a party to any extent, 
much practised both in town and 
country, and often taken as the dis- 
In this 


sense, as asking costs nothing, except, 
perhaps, the trouble of polishing upa 
certain amount of brass, the practice 
is valuable, on economical grounds. 
The party had grown into something 
like the proportions of a county ball, 
, and had begun to frighten Mrs. Com- 


berwood. At this time, Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken was most serviceable to her, 
and undertook the general direction. 
As for Comberwood, he, for his part, 
would have had all England invited, 
and would have “taxed the costs” 
severely afterwards. 

The county people liked the owner 
of Ringhurst, and were inclined to be 
gathered together round his board as 
often.as he liked to invitethem. There 
was a jovial geniality and warmth 
about him, which was as attractive as 
sealing-wax after friction. When they 
entered Ringhurst, they felt, instinc- 
tively, that there was a round of 
beef, and a chine, and a pasty, and a 
Tudoric flagon, in the refectory ; that, 
in short, they had not been asked 
merely to heat the house with their 
breath, and save the fuel. 

No, Mr. Comberwood blazed out on 
his guests, and welcomed all without 
distinction. He had secret corners, 
though, for choice spirits who cared 
for oysters and stout (from London) 
in preference to all the champagne and 
chicken you could give them; and he 
knew, too, having concocted them him- 
self, which were the cups to make you 
wink and gasp, but clutch the handle 
all the more firmly for such expres- 
sions of emotion; and these cups he 
would recommend to his gossips. 

However, much had to be done 
before we arrived at the supper, which, 
to some of us boys, was not by any 
means the least portion of the even- 
ing’s amusement. 

I had to work for my meal for days 
before; that is, I had to study Baron 
Abomelique, be perpetually called into 
the housekeeper’s room to try some- 
thing on (for our dresses were home- 
made), and to be ready at any moment 
to hear Austin, Dick, or Alice, if re- 
quired by them to lend them my ears, 
in return for theirs occasionally. 




















Mr. Cavander lounged about; and, 
when the important business of the 
morning was over (which was, of 
course, our theatrical preparations ), 
Dick would be called upon to ride with 
his sister Alice, who was invariably 
accompanied by Mr. Cavander. Dick 
sulked, and wouldn’t; but Alice told 
him it was unkind, and then he 
obliged her. He often anticipated 
their return, riding back alone. 

When evening darkened the house, 
Alice, who loved the fire-light, as 
being “thinking-time,” would sit ina 
low chair, and hold silent communion 
with the glowing logs and coals. 

Mr. Cavander was never far from 
her at this hour; and sometimes 
mamma and Mrs. McCracken would 
consent to take their refreshing cup 
of tea in the dark. This predilection 
for comparative obscurity was unintel- 
ligible to the practical elder sister. 

“You can’t read, you can’t sew; 
and really there’s something, to my 
mind, so oppressive in it, you can 
hardly talk,” said Mrs. McCracken, 
who did not approve of every one giv- 
ing way to Alice. 

“T do not always want to read ; I do 
not always want to sew; and I think 
we all talk a great deal too much,” 
said Alice, whose face was thrown into 
a Rembrandt-like shade by the red 
light on her dress, from her knee 
downwards. 

“Tt is nice to be quiet sometimes,” 
observed mamma, trying to find a 
safe place for her teacup; “only why 


, not be quiet with light? I really can- 


not see at all.” 

“We should see much better were 
we to rest our eyes oftener,” said Alice 
sententiously. 

“Close them, then,” said Dick, at 
full-length on a settee. 

“Dick’s right,” observed sister 
Nellie quickly, in order to save him 
2 
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from consequences. “We go to bed 
too late, as a rule.” 

“For my part, I love this time of 
the day at this season: indeed, I am 
not sure if I do not prefer it far above 
all other times and seasons throughout 
theyear.” Alice thought over her own 
proposition, and then continued, “ The 
fire is such a companion, and such a 
superior being too.”’ 

“ Miss Alice is verging on the doc- 
trines of the Parsees,” said a voice, 
whose owner was now part and parcel 
of the sofa. 

“Better than the parsons,” ex- 
claimed Dick. 

“ Dick!” said Mrs. McCracken re- 
provingly. 

“Beg pardon, Nellie, only fun,” 
Dick apelegised ; “but Parsee is like 
parson.” 

“Not in sense,” said his brother 
Austin gravely. “ The Parsees are dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster, and worship fire” 

“It is very natural, since they be- 
gin with the sun, of which fire is the 
offspring and the living image. I wor- 
ship the fire—in winter. I agree 
with Miss Alice. The fire does seem 
to have a sympathizing heart, a warm, 
glowing heart, a living heart, with a 
placid pulsation.” 

“We can hear it beat, can we 
not?” inquired Alice, approving the 
simile. 

“Yes. Listen! Calmly, now ex- 
citedly, as though it had great things 
to say. Now there isa change in its 
constitution. No; it recovers, is bril- 
liant for a second, so that all around 
catch the ray at different® angles, but 
are helpless to return it, only showing 
up our own dull-headedness against 
the fire’s wit.” 

“There certainly is nothing so 
cheery or cosey in a bedroom,” said 
mamma. 

“Or so roaring, noisy, and eager in 
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a kitchen,” added Mrs. McCracken, 
who had been thinking it out. 

“Look at it in a blacksmith’s,” 
eried Dick. 

“Tn a study,” said Austin. 

“In a drawing-room,” I suggested 
vaguely, but with some remembrance, 
tov, of one cold steel, and highly- 
polished fender at my father’s. I would 
rather have quoted Mrs. Davis’s nur- 
sery-fire, or that of the Verneys at 
dinner-time. I felt that we were play- 
ing a sort of game of how-do-you-like- 
it, when-do-you-like, and where-do- 
you-like-it, of which I had not as yet 
filled up the blanks in my formula. 

“No,” said Alice, planting her 
elbows on her knees, and stretching 
both hands out towards the fire, as 
though imploring its inspiration for 
her on its own behalf. “See it in a 


sick-room. How quiet, soft, and pur- 
ring! Howcomforting to the invalid is 
the mere sight of it, telling, as it does, 


at once of human sympathy, of un- 
remitting care. As long as there is a 
fire, there must be hope. Fire is ne- 
cessary to life: it can be of no use to 
the dead.” 

“ Alice!” said her mother, shiver- 
ing. There wasa pause. We seemed 


to have drawn ghosts about us, as the 


shadows grew upon the walls, higher 
and higher, like spectral creepers. 

Mrs. McCracken was for coals, or a 
log, at once. Alice prayed her to stay 
her hand. 

“ Don’t bring the servant in,” said 
Alice. “ All the ghosts will run away, 
if Bale comes in with the candle. 
Don’t!” 

“ We prefer,” said Cavander, identi- 
fying himself with Alice,— “we pre- 
fer darkness rather than light.” 

“But not for the same reason, I 
hope,” returned Mrs. MeCracken, who 
did not feel quite sure whether Andrew 
would have countenanced this.sort of 
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conversation. The Rev. Andrew had 
once preached strongly about “ idle 
words ;” and she had not forgotten that 
sermon. In fact, she had occasionally 
turned the weapons of that homily 
against the worthy Andrew himself 
when he had been stupidly irritating, 
as husbands will be sometimes. How- 
ever, he wasn’t there to explain him- 
self; and, had he been, his explana- 
tions out of the pulpit did not carry 
conviction to her mind on all subjects. 
Besides, Mr. Cavander was, every one 
said,— and she could testify to it 
too, — a very superior man, who (every 
one said this also) wrote in some 
philosophical magazines, and even in 
“The Times,” and was shrewd, too, 
in business. Who was she, Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken, out of her parish, to sling 
at this champion? No: if it pleased 
Alice to essay his conversion, why, it 
was a fine employment for Alice; 
aud she might hear some plain truths, 
too, from a man who was not only 
clever, but commonly sensible. So 
she reseated herself, and joined in let- 
ting Alice have her away. 

‘ “Certainly not,” said Cavander, an- 
swering the last speaker; “although 
we do wish to propitiate the shades.” 

“T wish there were fairies,” ob- 
served Austin quietly, preferring these 
to ghosts. “I mean Pucks, Titanias, 
and Oberons. I have a book of 
stories, with pictures of goblin faces 
in the fire, and elves twisting about 
in the smoke. If they are in the sick- 
room, they must be very good spirits, 
unless they take to making the kettle / 
boil over, or pulling off the lid.” 

“ Medisval writers,” said Mr. Ca- 
vander’s voice, for he had by this va- 
nished altogether, “spoke of a spirit 
behind all forms of life. The spirit 
of fire was to them as real as to a 
Parsee; perhaps more real in propor- 
tion as their credulity was stronger.” 
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“Their faith,” Alice suggested, 
with some show of nervousness in her 
voice. 

“ A synonyme, in this case,” replied 
Cavander quietly. 

“No,” she answered quickly, “faith 
cannot be credulity. \ I am not credu- 
lous because I believe.” 

“ Credulous is derived from credo,” 
said Austin, to whom a new line of 
thought had occurred. 

When, in after-years, we have ar- 
rived at a sure and calm haven, how 
almost hopeless is the search back 
again over the trackless waters to find 
what breeze first caused our shifting 
sails to swell in its-direction ! 

“T think,” said Alice, speaking 
cautiously, “one is bound, or almost 
bound, to believe in the existence of 
disembodied spirits.” 

“ But the popular notion of a ghost 
is an embodied spirit. If I hear a 


human voice uttering words, I know 


that certain organs must be in exer- 
cise. + I know that I am near nothing 
dead, but something living and human. 
I am bound to believe this by common 


sense: there is no other compulsion.” 


This ‘was not at all what Alice 
wanted; and both Mrs. Comberwood 
and Mrs. McCracken were secretly 
delighted at this very reasonable an- 
swer as to ghosts. 

Alice felt that she was called upon 
to assert her belief in the supernatural, 
and on the strongest and plainest 
grounds. 

“There is the Witch of Endor men- 
tioned in the Bible.” 

Here, at least, it occurred to her 
that she should have the Rev. Andrew 
McCracken’s better half and her mam- 
ma with her. She was doomed to 
disappointment. 

“T trust,” said Mrs. Comberwood, 
“that you don’t rank the Scriptures 
with ghost-stories, Alice.” 
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She had a mind to say something 
severe on new-fangled notions; but, 
for her, she had gone far enough. 

“No, mamma; of course not!” re- 
plied Alice somewhat pettishly? 

“Miss Alice meant that she was 
willing to accept as fact an improba- 
bility, if it came to her on such un- 
deniable authority as that of the 
Bible.” 

From which it will be seen that 
Mr. Cavander could adapt his conver- 
sation to his company. Alice felt 
grateful to him for the rescue. It is 
dangerous to the well-being of a weak 
state that it should be obliged to ac- 
cept the voluntary services of a power- 


‘ful ally, who may, at no distant date, 


imperiously dictate where once it def- 
erentially advised. 

“T should think it is nearly time te 
dress,” said Mrs. McCracken, rising. 

The dignified Bale entered with 
candles, and, finding us all thus sprawl- 
ing about as if we had fallen on to the 
sofas and chairs through the ceiling, 
expressed facially no astonishment, 
but guarding himself carefully, and 
in the best-bred style possible, against 
treading on any other people who 
might be strewn about at haphazard 
on the carpet, he placed his lights, 
while his attendant drew the curtains 
with a sharp, decided click, as though 
there were spectators outside whe 
hadn’t paid their money for the show; 
and having officially and distantly an- 
swered some questions as to “time” 
and his “ master” withdrew. 

“ Are the thingummies to come to- 
night?” cried Dick suddenly, jump- 
ing up into an erect position, and 
shaking himself into his clothes. 

“ Thingummies ?” repeated his mo- 
ther, who preferred to hear spades 
called spades, if there were reasons 
for so doing. 

“Yes: you know what I mean,” 
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—which, by the way, is peculiar to 
boyhood, which generalizes, and trusts 
to chance, — “T mean the fellows who 
are going to play. Mr. Longlegs” — 

“Mr. Langlands, Dick,” said his 
mother, fearful of her son calling her 
guest this tohisface. “Why, he will 
think that we have been speaking of 
him as Longlegs behind his back.” 

“Their rooms are ready,” said Mrs. 
McCracken, — “Mr. and Mrs. Jake- 
man, Mr. Langlands, and Mr. Dothie.” 

“ And we shall have a rehearsal this 
evening,” said Alice. 

“May I be prompter, or call-boy, 
or something,” pleaded Mr. Cavander. 
“If you have nothing to employ my 
talents, what shall I do?” 

“Talk to Mrs. Jakeman,” said 
Alice. “She’s very nice.” And she 
swooped down before the fire. 

“Thank you. She will be watching 
her husband’s rehearsal the whole 
time, and expatiating on its beauties. 
No: do let me be prompter.” 

“ Austin’s going to prompt on the 
evening itself,” I remarked. 

Cavander took not the slightest 
notice of me. 

“In the first piece,” said Austin: 
“that’s all. The person whom papa 
brings from London is to prompt and 
do every thing in that way while we’re 
getting it up.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Cavander, “I 
shall constitute myself a claqueur, 
and shall rehearse when I am to laugh, 
ery, applaud, and throw a bouquet. 
Come, Miss Alice, I may be of use 
to you, may I not?” 

She turned round, smiling on him; 
and theireyes met. In a second, hers 
were lowered before his, as the van- 
quished ship salutes the victor on the 
high seas. It was a lesson in silent 
eloquence; but it was the master in 
the art instructing his pupil. 

The bustle and the bells all over 
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again. To-night we sat down a large 
party to dinner; for Mr. Comberwood’s 
two carriages had arrived with the 
corps dramatique, consisting of the 
guests above mentioned. 

Then came the rector of White- 
boys (the Rev. Mr. Tabberer) and his 
daughter, who was to take a part in 
the first piece. The whole talk was 
of the stage ; and the gentlemen ama- 
teurs spoke ‘like Olympian gods on a 
visit to men, telling good and racy 
anecdotes of a life higher than ours, 
and freely and honestly expressing 
themselves refreshed and revived by 
the incense of praise offered at their 
shrines by the devotees to whom the 
Olympians knew they could be un- 
commonly useful. What is the use 
of being on friendly terms with a 
demi-god if he can’t get you into 
Olympus? A fico for your outsiders! 
These lovers of the drama for its 
own sake (which soon came to mean 
for their own sakes; but once in their 
early days it was not so,— buf then 
they were not demi-gods) accepted 
sacrifices of houses turned topsy-turvy 
at their word, and libations of cham- 
pagne at the hands of those who 
yearned for even the acquaintance of 
a cloud in Olympus. These demi- 
gods of the sock and buskin invited 
right and left, introduced left and 
right, ordained where civility should 
end, and where begin, and graciously 
put Christopheros Sly at my lord’s 
supper-table, asking my lord, in turn, 
to the theatricals chez Christopheros, 
which ;honest Christopheros, once a 
cobbler in a stall, now a millionnaire in 
a mansion, was only too pleased to 
give. 

Mr. Comberwood was in no need of 
these demi-gods; but if your theatricals 
were to be the thing, and as good (at 
least) as your neighbors’, then it was 
as necessary to success to reckon the 
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names of Messrs. Jakeman, Dothie, 
and Langlands, in the night’s pro- 
gramme, as to secure the name of 
Sergeant Blyster on the brief for the 
defendant in an action for libel. 
Percival Floyd, late of old Carter’s, 
and now a big, hulking fellow, reading 
for the army at a private tutor’s in 
the neighborhood, had been invited 
to fill some minor character. His 
legs were still his difficulty, but were 
gradually assuming a military charac- 
ter, — a result, probably, of the direc- 
tion of his studies. 

I remember liking them all very 
much. They were very kind to me; 
and Mr. Langlands condescended to 
call me “an infant Roscius.” They 


were vastly polite to Miss Alice, and 
attentive to Miss Tabberer, and ap- 
peared to appreciate Cavander highly, 
having been, it seemed, all of them, 
well acquainted with him in London. 


They confirmed his mysteriousliterary 
reputation, and put such questions to 
him as were intended to show the 
bystanders how much they themselves 
knew, and to draw some corroborative 
information out of Cavander. Directly 
after breakfast, “the young ’uns,” 
under Miss Alice’s direction, were to 
rehearse for an hour; which we did 
with as much regularity and precision 
as if we had been at lessons. 

At the end of that time, the stage 
was to be occupied by the “ professional 
person” from town, to whom Uncle 
Van had been introduced by Pipkison 
at the Burlington Baa-Lambs, and 
who, having already arrived, and taken 
up his quarters at the “Old Whiteboys 
Inn,” was to have the stage to himself 
to arrange for our elders, with whom 
he would then spend the gréater part 
of the day rehearsing. 

Having finished my task, I was 
crossing the hall, when I stumbled 
upon a gentleman in a gray countryfied 
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suit removing a comforter from his 
throat, and by his side a young lady 
most elegantly dressed. Her back 
was towards me; but at that instant 
she turned, and the sunlight fell full 
upon her. Had she come suddenly 
through the wall on that golden ray, 
I could not have been much more as- 


 tonished. 


“ Julie, Mr. Verney! ” I exclaimed, 
and pulled up suddenly with my hand 
out; the group looking uncommonly 
as if we were playing at some eccen- 
tric game of partridge-and-pointers, 
in which they were the birds, and I 
was the dog, marking them down. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A CHANGE COMES O'ER, THE SPIRIT 
OF MY DREAM. — A COLD FAREWELL. 


In some old Irish tale, the peasant 
who has been spirited away into a 
sorceress’s castle suddenly takes up a 
pipe that he finds lying near him, and 
commences to play a lilt. At the first 
note, Devildom had vanished; and he 
was at his own peat fireside, clasping 
his dear Norah round the waist. One 
note of home had done it. 

Frampton’s Court had been a home 
to me. Julie represented its good 
fairy; Mr. Verney the — the — well, 
I don’t know what he represented, ex- 
cept himself, unless at Frampton’s 
Court he might be considered as a 
sort of Don Wiggeroso Pomposo, the 
comic chamberlain, who gives up his 
grandeur to dance with the king. 
As a man has indelibly impressed up- 
on him the stamp of his public school 
or university, like a hall mark, so I 
had the impression of Frampton’s 
Court on me strongly, and no desire_ 
to be rid of it. It was, to me, to 
belong to a secret lodge, a confrater- 
nity. I fancy I could pick out a 
Frampton’s Court man now, could I 
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see one. If a queen has died with 
“Calais ” written on her heart, can I 
not live with “Frampton’s Court” 
engraved on mine? Whether I can 
or not, or whether the material fact 
be true (which in any case I doubt), 
is not to the purpose here, seeing that 
Frampton’s has been in my heart for 
years, worn by time, but not erased. 
In an instant, Ringhurst Whiteboys 
had vanished; and I was once more 
in my old home. 

Mi. Verney himseli was the first to 
break the spell. While Julie stood 
by his side, smiling so prettily, he 
welcomed me to Ringhurst Whiteboys, 
having inimagination previously taken 
possession of this baronial residence. 
It might, from his manner, have been 
the property of his ancestors for gen- 
erations. 

“My dear Master Cecil Colvin,” he 
said, waving his hand gracefully, as 
if pointing out the beauties of the 
place to me, swaying his body gently 
meanwhile, —“ my dear Master Cecil 
Colvin, how lovely is this scene! This 
is indeed rural and yet baronial, from 
cottage to court! And without, what 
more lovely spectacle to a mind capa- 
ble of appreciating the physical beau- 
ties which a Watteau might people, 
and a Claude depict,” — here he took 
breath, recovered his theme, and con- 
tinued, “Yes, sir, what can be more 
thrilling entrancing than the ancient 
face of ever-bounteous Dame Nature, 
smiling upon us through her tears, 
and with the pearl-powder of last 
night’s mask not yet brushed from 
her dumpling —I should say dimp- 
ling — cheek !” , 

He meant that the snow was still 
on the ground in places ; but his Japsus 
lingue had recalled to my mind 
Pomona, the goddess of apples, in 
Frampton’s Court. 

“Tn patches, yes,” he returned ; for 
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I had asked him if this were his mean- 
ing, — “powder and patches. Dame 
Nature in powder and patches, with 
the trimming of the floweret crocus on 
her mantilla, and a faint sniff of the 
last rose of the previous summer waft- 
ed to us from the now sleeping Flora.” 

“ Have you come to stay here?” I 
asked. é 

“No,” he replied in an off-hand 
way. “I was asked to superintend 
the rehearsals of the drawing-room 
comedy, in which I have myself taken 
a part, and know all Madame Vestris’s 
business in it, from flirting her co- 
quettish little fan, down to the pointing 
of her delicate, pinky-tipped, satin 
slipper. Yourrelative, Mr. VanClym, 
— Iam correct in his nomenclature, 
I believe; for though I think I may 
safely trust myself not to err in any 
word of purely Saxon character, — 
and it is astonishing how the best 
educated people mispronounce their 
own mother tongue, — yet I am not 
so certain when I cannot, so to speak, 
feel my feet: I mean, for example, on 
the soil of Holland, to which country 
your worthy uncle—uncle is he 
not ?”— 

“Yes.” 

“Your worthy uncle no doubt be- 
longs. Ahem! I was about to say,” 
recalling his own attention to his 
original theme on noticing a desire on 
Julie’s part and mine to start a con- 
versation, — “I was about to inform 
you that I had the pleasure of making 
Mr. Van Clym’s acquaintance at one 
of those convivial meetings to which 
your youth yet renders you astranger, 
where the voice of jocund melody 
delights the ear, where the pathetic 
song gives you hysterica passio all 
down the back, like a flash of light- 
ning on a finger-post— where the 
feast of reason is enlivened by the play 
of wit and fancy, with Mr. Pipkison, 




















our mutual friend, in the chair, who in- 
troduced me to your Dutch uncle, — I 
mean no offence, — and instructed me 
to the effect that if I would not. mind 
running down, — metaphysically, for I 
came by train, — to Ringhurst White- 
boys, I should confer an obligation, 
increase the circle of friends, and add 
another five years to my life by sharing 

“with the feathered warblers the pure 
breezes toying with the thatches of 
our English homesteads. Apart from 
this, they have made it sufficiently 
worth my while to enable me to bring 
Julie with me, after a consultation 
with her mother, who is of opinion 
that this brief change will vastly 
benefit our child. The others, thank 
you, are doing well, and” — 

Here he was stopped by a sneeze so 
sudden and so powerful as to have all 
the effect of a-violent shock from a 
galvanic battery. There was a tre- 
mendous report; and then his whole 
frame vibrated, after which he stood 
for some seconds clutching at the 
wrong pocket for his handkerchief, 
and struggling as it were with a fiend 
of sneezing, which had been exorcised, 
and was now doing: his worst and last 
on quitting Mr. Verney’s human form. 

The noise brought out nearly every 
one to inquire into the cause, Mr. 
Langlands among the rest, who, proud 
of recognizing Mr. Verney as an old 
theatrical acquaintance whom he had 
known “ behind the scenes,” and who 
would assist his own reputation by 
corroborating his theatrical experi- 
ences, seized upon him at once, and 
insisted upon his recovering his equa- 
nimity by means of a glass of sherry 
or otherrefreshment. Floyd, lounging 

in at this moment, was introduced to 
Mr. Verney, and then stood staring 
heavily at little Julie. Floyd was at 
this time something between a raw 
recruit anda middy. 
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I was still in wonderment at little 
Julie, —little no longer; and yet she 
was not so tall as I, — she looked so 
much older than she ought to have 
looked ; and the secret of this I have 
since discovered, though when, at this 
time, she told me the reason herself, I 
was not sufficiently experienced to 
understand her. 

“Do you still play in pantomimes,” 
I asked, “and come out of flower- 
beds ?” 

She was quite indignant with me. 

“Oh, dear, no!” she answered: “I 
haven’t done that for ever so long! 
Why, last two seasons I’ve been in 
the opera.” , 

“The opera!” I exclaimed. Floyd 
stroked the down on his upper lip, and 
regarded her attentively. 

The notion I had of the opera at 
this time was not in any way founded 
upon what I knew of a theatre. The 
opera (I remember this fancy so well) 
was to my mind some enormous build- 
ing, — like the Colosseum at Rome, of 
which I had seen pictures, — with 


singers and music and dancers, some- . 


how, all about, with the irregular regu- 
larity and inconsistent consistency 
of a dream. 

That little Julie, who had played 
with me ; who had looked over my pic- 
ture-books, and received some instruc- 
tion at my hands ; who had, moreover, 
only, it seemed to me, quite lately, 
been small enough to go into a theat- 
rical cauliflower or a parsley-bed, — 
that this little creature should be in a 
long dress of the fashionable style of 
the day, with bonnet and the neatest 
wristbands and gloves to match, tell- 
ing me of her prowess at the opera, 
was a greater puzzle, far greater, than 
if Mr. Verney had announced his ap- 
pointment to the see of Canterbury, 
and had walked in dressed in a shovel- 
hat, knee-breeches, apron, and gaiters. 
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“ The Italian opera,” said Julie. “I 
was one of the pages in the ‘ Hugie- 
nots’ and in ‘ Favorita.’ ” 

“ What?” exclaimed Alice’s voice. 
She had advanced with Austin unper- 
ceived, and had overheard the conver- 
sation. Floyd was still caressing the 
fluff meditatively. No one seemed to 
take any notice of him, And, after 
all, he was only a supernumerary in 
the theatricals. : 

Stranger still. Comparing Alice 
with Julie, there seemed to be but 
little difference. Both were, in my 
eyes, young women, only that I knew 
Julie’s age. 

Little Julie’s life, hard work at 
home, and the necessity of working 
for her livelihood, had nearly made 
up the interval of years between them. 
As I looked from one to the other (for 
I was confused, and did not know 
exactly what to do), Julie became less 
and less; dwindling away, in spite of 
her dress and bearing, to the little 
Julie with whom I had gone market- 
ing to the @ la mode beef-shop, — my 
Julie, in fact, of Frampton’s Court. 

“You accompanied Mr. Verney?” 
Alice inquired with some hauteur in 
her tone ; while Austin appeared inter- 
ested in the new-comers. 

“ Yes,” answered Julie pleasantly. 

She was not a whit discomposed, 
but as much at home, and as unem- 
barrassed, as though she had lived in 
palaces all her lifetime. 

“ This is Miss Alice Comberwood, 
Julie,” I explained, blushing, 

I loved Julie; but Alice was older 
and grander. Had the choice been 
then given me between: the two, I 
should have taken Alice, but should 
have requested Julie to wait until she 
was a trifle older, In my own esti- 
mation I was two years ahead of any 
one of whom I had become enamoured. 
My love gave me the superiority; and, 
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soméhow or other, the notion, that, in 
carrying off Alice, I should be a suc- 
cessful rival of Cavander, was at the 
bottom of it, I believe. 

Poor Cavander! Had it remained 
with me to banish him to the mines 
of Siberia when I was just on four- 
teen, or to let him stay in the city, 
Cornhill would not have seen much of | 
him for some years to come. 

“You act?” Alice asked little 
Julie rather abruptly. 

“Yes: every night.” 

“What in?” 

“The first piece.” 

“ Where? I mean at which thea- 
tre?” : 

“The Portico,” answered Julie, 
naming one of the largest metropoli- 
tan theatres. _ 

“Do you like it?” asked Austin. 

“Very much. I have never done 
any thing else. ” 

“T wish I were an actor,” he said 
regretfully. 

Julie smiled. She knew Framp- 
ton’s Court as well as the Portico 
theatre. 

Alice was annoyed with Austin. 

“An actor, Austy! Howcan you 
say so, when you’ve set yourself on 
being a clergyman,” 

It was Alice’s pet idea of his future. 
Austin said that he did not really 
mean it, which pacified her; but I 
could see by her manner that there 
was something deeper than mere an- 
noyance at her brother’s thoughtless 
wish, when, on being summoned to 
attend the rehearsal, she left us, and 
called her brother to accompany her. 

“ You remember going to the opera 
last year, mamma?” she asked her 
mother, in the front ‘dining-room, a 
while lateron, when I was then watch- 
ing the performance, and Julie was 
sitting by what were to be “the 
wings,” talking to Mr. Jakeman. 
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“Yes,” returned Mrs. Comberwood. 
“We heard—dear me! something 
new, wasn’t it? — yes. My memory is 
so bad for names.” 

“ Les Huguenots,” said Alice. 

“ Ah! of course.” . 

“ Do you remember where the queen 
comes on ?” 

“No, yes —let me see: in a-sort 
of barge ? ”— 

“ T mean where there are steps, and 
some women dressed as pages.” 

“Oh, quite well! There were four 
or five very handsome young women ; 
and Mr. Langlands pointed out what 
beautiful diamonds one had on, and 
told us that there was quite a story 
about it.” Mrs. Comberwood went 
twice to the opera during the season, 
and forgot nothing. 

“ Yes. Well, that’s one of them 
sitting there.” ° 

“Where, Alice dear? ” 

“ There,” answered Alice, inclining 
her head towards the spot where Julie 
was seated. 

Mrs. Comberwood was vexed. I 
could not then understand why she 
should have been; but I rememberthe 
fact, as, having overheard the conver- 
sation, I felt it incumbent upon me to 
assist with such information as I could 
bring to the subject. 

“Does your father allow you to 
associate with — with — these peo- 
ple ?” Mrs. Comberwood asked me, 
raising her eyebrows. 

I was bound to reply that my parent 
knew nothing at all about it: where- 
upon Mrs. Comberwood was of opinion 
that she ought to let Sir John know. 
- This distressed me. I saw there was 
something wrong with the Verneys, 
at least in the eyes of Alice and her 
mother; and I determined to ask 
Austin what it was. 

Mr. Verney was very great at re- 
hearsal, especially with the ladies, 
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Miss Alice and Miss Tabberer, whom 
he had to direct. With the gentle- 
men he was affable, but firm: with the 
ladies equally firm, but overpower- 
ingly courteous. When he wanted to 
show the practical bearing of any 
stage-direction, he would request Julie 
to assist him in giving the lesson. 

“ Stage-management,” he said, 
stopping to lecture, “is an art, — an 
art, I regret to say, almost entirely 
lost. Thalia and Melpomene may do 
their best ; Apollo may give us his most 
sparkling tunes; and, to come to mod- 
ern days, a Garrick or a Kemble may 
conquer by the force of a genius which 
would sweep all before it like Niagara 
over a dust-bin, and absorb every 
moving creature in its own exhaus- 
tive vortex with the irresistible succu- 
lency, I should say, the tremendous 
suctional power, of the Northern Maél- 
strom” (here he paused, expanded 
his chest, which was swelling out, as 
it were, with the great notion of the 
last simile, and beamed on us all 
round ): “ but,” he continued, “ with- 
out the stage-manager, what is the 
use? Cwi bono? I repeat, cui bono? 
Hamlet may be perfect; but if he be 
lost in the crowd, or if Rosencrantz 
and Guilderstein are brought too prom- 
inently forward, where is the opportu- 
nity for the gifted Roscius? No, sir, 
pardon me” (this to Jakeman, who 
was beginning to be a little impa- 
tient ), “whether it be low comedy, 
which I take to be your line, sir” (to 
Jakeman, who was standing as if wait- 
ing his turn to advance in a quadrille), 
“or light touch-and-go, Charles Mat- 
thews’s line, as I take to be yours, Mr. 
Langlands,” — whereat that gentle- 
man gave a mock bow, but was real- 
ly highly flattered, —“no matter 
whatever it be, stage-management is 
as much the necessity to our art as 
the light of heaven to a Michel An- 
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gelo at work on his immortal frescoes. 
Stage-management is the generalship 
of our art, ladies, and we make our 
successes as the noble Roman warrior 
made them, by strategies, which are 
to the ignorant, like a truffle to a 
bumpkin. The finest picture and the 
merest daub of a signboard are of 
equal value in the dark ; and Hamlet 
put out of sight-in the play-scene, 
behind Ophelia, instead of in front of 
her, might as well be in the sixpenny 
gallery sucking oranges over the brass 
rail as in such a position as would ruin 
the chance of the greatest dramatic 
genius in the world. I beg your par- 
don, sir. Now let us proceed.” 


From this specimen it may be, 


imagined what time the piece, which 
was to last an hour in performance, 
occupied in rehearsal. 

Mr. Verney and his daughter were 
obliged to leave early, in order to catch 
the train for town; their engagement 
at the Portico necessitating their pres- 
ence there soon after six. 

Julie asked me, — 

“Don’t you think me much 
grown ? ” 

“ Yes, Julie, ever so much !” 


“T’m not,” she answered ; “only - 


papa makes me wear heels, and he will 
have me dress like a grown-up girl.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because then they give me small 
parts; and, when you’ve once played 
those, you don’t go back again, and 
you get more.” 

“Get more?” 

“Yes: higher salary, I mean.” 

She stopped suddenly. At that 
moment a vague sense of the line of 
demarcation between us occurred to 
her. She changed the subject abrupt- 
ly, and asked me whether I would not 
like to see her Aunt Jane again. 

“Nurse?” I asked. The word re- 
turned to me most familiarly. 
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“ Yes,” said Mr. Verney, who was 
now wrapped for his journey. “She 
is still a nurse. Head-nurse, too, ina 
very large family. She is superintend- 
ent at St. Winifred’s Central Hospi- 
tal, near the General Post Office. 
where she cheers the pallid invalids 
like a blooming Aurora smiling on a 
sickly swede in a kitchen garden.”- 
Mr. Verney’s similes smacked of the 
country atmosphere. He asked, 
“Shall I tell her that you will do 
yourself the pleasure of* paying her 
a visit? ” 

“ Yes, please.” 

“T will. We must make haste, 
Julie.” At this moment, Langlands 
and Floyd entered; and Mr. Verney 
emerged from the upper fold of his 
comforter to bid them farewell, and 
do something in the way of an adver- 
tisement. 

“We shall see you at the Portico, 
Mr. Langlands, one night after the 
Convivial Lambs, where Mr. Floyd 
will give us the honor of his compa- 
ny.” Floyd bowed, and said he 
should be very happy to renew the 
acquaintance of Mr. Verney and his 
daughter. 

“Julie, Mr. Langlands, now plays 
Dolly in ‘ The Wish,’ continued Mr. 
Verney : “a very nice soubrette’s part, 
—something between the Humby and 
the Vestris, in, of course, quite the 
early days. You will go and see her 
play one night, I trust. She grips 
the part, sir.” Here he extended his 
right hand, and suited the action 
to the word— “she grips the part, 
sir, with the nip of an irritated pan- 
ther. You'll be astonished, I assure 
ye. There’s an intellectual grasp 
about her, sir, that makes you sit 
tight in your stall and yet turns you 
over like a crocus in a whirlwind. 
Come, Julie. Good-by for the present, 
gentlemen. Good-by, Master Cecil.” 
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“Good-by ; and gocd-by, Julie.” 

When we had last parted, we em- 
braced; but now I was a guest at 
Ringhurst Whiteboys, and she was 
playing a chambermaid in a farce, a 
page in an opera, and wearing heels to 
her boots in order to obtain some ad- 
dition to her week’s salary. 

It was not a parting as of old. 

The next day Mr. Verney’s visit was 
repeated ; but he was out of spirits. 
His conversation was pitched in a mi- 
nor key, his similes were dull, his in- 
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to me occasionally, and disappeared 
earlier than on the previous day of re- 
hearsal. I asked for Julie; but she 
had not accompanied him, and “would 
not,” he added, “be again required on 
this scene.” Her absence threw a 
gloom over my day, as I somehow felt 
that I had indirectly been the cause 
of her banishment. I was for putting , 
this question to Alice, who, I fancied, 
knew more about the matter than any 
one else; but just then her attention 
was fully taken up by the theatricals 


struction tame, and he did little more and Mr. Cavander. 
than merely his stage-duty. He spoke 


[To be continued.] 
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(Editor “OLD AND NEw,’’—I1am but a stranger to “OLD AND NEw,” and the Hub is nota 
land of promise to a backwoodsman; but I will cut my backsights and try you. If I miss, send back 
the ball to yours, &c.|— GEO. W. SEARS. ~ 

Let us say the lives of our sires are lost; 

That ever our hopes elude and fade ; 

That the ages are blackened and battle-tossed, 
And we gain no step in a long decade: 

What then? shall the wrong and crime exhaust 
Eternal justice ? and shall no shade ‘ 
Remain of the life that is crushed and crossed ? 


Let us say we have gained so much on time, 

That we hold some good which their lives have bought ; 
That not in vain at wrong and crime 

Have freedom’s battles been aimed and fought; 

That even failure may be sublime 

In its fearful cost, in the lessons taught, 

And its deathless lay in the realms of rhyme. 


And all of the good we hold to-day 

Has cost us ages of toil to wring 

From Hebrew letter, from usage gray, 

And the harpy clutches of priest and king: 
We work and wait for the better way 

The snail-paced ages are sure to bring; 
But we grind the bayonets as we pray. 


Grim and aweary, we work and wait; 

For the brighter dawning shall come at last, 
We shall find the key of the golden gate, 
And take a bond for the bitter past ; 

And kings and prelates shall yield to fate 
When none of’ us pay or pray or fast 

For the harlot wedding of Church and State. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


BY W. G. ELIOT. 


THERE may be something absurd or 
arrogant, or, to say the least, decidedly 


_ “Western,” —a term which sometimes: 


includes both ideas,—in expecting 
people to believe that there can be 
any thing like national importance 
attached to a half-fledged university 
west of the Mississippi River. The 
assertion would be more likely to 
cause a smile of half-amused contempt 
than to excite any stronger feeling, 
either of favor or opposition. If fol- 
. lowed by a serious appeal to the com- 
munity at large, including the pre-oc- 
cupied constituencies of Harvard and 
Yale, for a million of dollars of addi- 
tional endowment, to meet the present 
urgent demand, the smile would prob- 
ably lose its sweetness, and an impa- 
tient refusal be very promptly given. 
No such appeal, therefore, is here 
intended, unless, by making the asser- 
tion good, an opportunity of usefulness 
is thereby presented, which, to some 
minds, may constitute a claim to 
friendly consideration. 

The assertion, however, is distinctly 
made, with a conviction of its literal 
truth, that the institution named at 
the head of this article, and known as 
Washington University of St. Louis, 
is one which has so great advantages, 
by virtue, first, of its organization, 
and, secondly, of its geographical posi- 
tion, that it only needs financial 
strength to make it a leading educa- 
tional power in the United States. 

I. Tue PrincrPues oF 1Ts ORGAN- 
IZATION. —There are, chiefly, two 
kinds of universities and higher edu- 


cational institutions which divide pub- 


lic favor in this country, —those under 


the direct patronage of the several 
States, and those which are estab- 
lished and controlled by special re- - 
ligious denominations. We propose 
to say nothing against either of these 
recognized methods of action ; for they 
are good in their place and cannot be 
dispensed with. They have some 
obvious and inherent difficulties, 
growing out of the meddlesome ten- 
dency of party politics on the one 
hand, and the unavoidable, narrow- 
ing influence of sectarian zeal on the 
other. But taking all things into 
account, and notwithstanding these 
difficulties (which all State universi- 
ties and sectarian colleges feel and 
most of them lament), we believe that 
no other course, in the majority of 
cases, could have been wisely adopted. 
As the general method of educational 
enterprise, it has probably been the 
easiest and best, particularly in the 
younger States, where the public 
mind has not yet been educated up toa 
clear appreciation of the highest scien- 
tific and intellectual interests. 

Until quite recently, there have been 
no important seminaries of learning 
which do not come under the classifi- 
cation above given; and, even now, 
the number is very small. Several of 
these, by acceptance of the United 
States grant of land for agricultural 
colleges, have, to some extent, admit- 
ted the element of political influence 
and scrutiny. On the other hand, 
some of the oldest and most honored 
institutions have been striving, for 
many years past, to lessen the direct- 
ness and strength of the denomina- 
tional influence to which their estab- 
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lishment was due. This is the case 
with Yale University at New Haven, 
which may not improbably work its 
way, under its present wise and gen- 
erous management, to as perfect free- 
dom as can reasonably be desired. Its 
great advancement both in the quality 
and quantity of work done, growing 
out of such tendencies, especially in 
the last decade, is a cause of congratu- 
lation to all the lovers of sound learn- 
ing; for it is more and more felt, as 
the world of science becomes larger 
and the march of mind more free, 
that theological or sectarian control 
is inconsistent with the best intellec- 
tual training either of the teacher or 
the student. In the coming time, per- 
fect freedom of investigation in all 
departments of truth must be recog- 
nized as the law, and the only law, of 
the higher education. 

At Harvard, the same tendencies 
have been in action for a much longer 
time, and the desired result is already 
substantially accomplished. Of secta- 
rian control there is absolutely noth- 
ing, of sectarian influence very little ; 
and that little is felt rather in the 
exclusion of direct theological instruc- 
tion than in any other way. The 
connection with the State has also 
been so far modified, that the inter- 
ference of party politics has become 
almost impossible. It is from such 
causes, as we think, added to the 
health-giving proximity of a great 
city, that Harvard has derived its com- 
manding strength and wide-spread 
usefulness. No degree of energy and 
wisdom in the management of its 
affairs, and no degree of liberality on 
the part of its benefactors, could hold 
it in its present grand position, if 
‘sectarianism or party political strife 
were admitted into its councils. If its 
present endowments were quadrupled, 
on the condition of its giving a rec- 
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ognized influence to any religious 
sect, the university would be weakened 
and impoverished thereby. 

The prime necessity of an American 
University is such an organization as 
will secure both to its faculties and 
students the fullest freedom of thought 
and the most unrestricted range of 
scientific and intellectual research. 
Its one motto must be (as that of Har- 
vard is) TRUTH, for its own sake and 
for the love of it. It must so worship 
truth that it will open its doors wide 
to ‘all who come, with the full convic- 
tion, that, in a fair field truth, asks for 
no advantage. It must, therefore, be 
entirely free from sectarian or political 
control, and have no other aim than 
to promote, to the highest possible de- 
gree, the cause of mental culture. 

Washington University entered, 
from the beginning, upon the bold and 
apparently hopeless task of building 
up a great institution, not only with- 
out the help of party or sect, but with 
a distinct renunciation of all such - 
help and of all sectarian bias. The 
eighth article of its constitution de- 
clares, that “no instruction, either 
sectarian in religion, or partisan in 
politics, shall be allowed in any de- 
partment of the university; and no 
sectarian or party test shall be used 
in the election of professors, teachers, 
or other officers of the university ; nor 
shall any such test ever be used if 
the university for any purpose what- 
soever.” The constitution also de- 
clares the article just quoted “not 
subject to alteration at any time;” 
and, to guard against all encroach- 
ments in this importarft particular, the 
directors obtained an amendment to 
the charter, by which that article is- 
incorporated into the same, and there- 
by placed beyond: the power of any 
future board of directors. It is also, 
by the amended charter, made com- 
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petent for the St. Louis Circuit Court, 
or the St. Louis Court of Common 
Pleas, upon proper application, to 
compel the board of directors, by 
mandamus, to perform their duty in 
the correction of. any violation of this 
rule, and to show their performance 
of such duty to the satisfaction of the 
court having cognizance of the matter. 

Under this charter, no theological 
schoel can be established as a depart- 
ment of the university; or, at least, 
the practical difficulty of teaching 
“unsectarian theology” ‘is so great, 
that it is not likely to be soon at- 
tempted. But all other departments 
of learning are in its proper range; 
and the powers conferred are ample 
for the accomplishment of all the pur- 
poses of education, in whatever di- 
rection of art, science, literature, or 
philosophy, and by whatever methods, 
may be chosen. The university may 
own property in any part of the State, 


may receive gifts and endowments, 
without any assigned limit as to 
amount; and all its property is forever 


exempt from taxation. The last point 
was held in dispute for a time, in con- 
sequence of a provision in the new 
constitution of Missouri, adopted in 
1865, by which this franchise was 
withdrawn. But, after passing through 
all the courts, the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court was 
given in favor of the university, upon 
the general principle of the inviola- 
bility of contracts, in the case of 
Washington University vs. Rowse, re- 
ported in vol. viii. of Wallace’s U. S. 
Supreme Court Reports, p. 439. 

The board ef directors consists: of 
seventeen members, in whom and 
their successors is vested complete 
control, both of educational and finan- 
cial affairs. It is.a close corporation, 
making its own regulations and fill- 
ing its own vacancies, under the re- 
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strictions of the charter above named, 
and subject to the law of the land. 
It is now composed of men represent- 
ing all the leading interests of society, 
of various religious denominations, 
Catholic and Protestant, who have 
been, from time to time, elected with 
a sole view to their competency and 
willingness to fill the office. 

Under this organization, Washing- 
ton University began a feeble exist- 
ence about twenty years ago; but its 
collegiate life is of not much more 
than ten years’ duration. Its univer- 
sity life, in any proper sense of the 
word, is yet to begin. It has, how- 
ever, shown good capacity of growth 
and development, and has already ad- 
vanced, in a very quiet progress, from 
a small preparatory school of forty 
boys, under two teachers, to an insti- 
tution of respectable significance, in- 
cluding in its catalogue a classical 
academy, in which boys are well fitted 
for college; a “Mary Institute,” in 
which girls receive as thorough an 
education as can be obtained in the 
United States; a college proper, in 
which the standard of admission is 
but six months lower than at Har- 
vard and the course of study not at all 
less exacting; a polytechnic school, 
with a four-years’ course, modelled, 
chiefly, after the Technologica] School 
of Boston; a school of art and design, 
just shaping itself into good propor- 
tions; and a law school, which has 
already earned a high reputation for 
thoroughness of instruction, though 
numbering but fifty students. The 
total number of students, of all grades, 
for this year, is nine hundred and 
ninety, and the number of professors 
and teachers, in all, sixty-five. 

Its whole property, including real 
estate, is not less than six hundred 
thousand dollars, free from debt; and 
of this amount nearly three hundred 
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thousand are invested funds. The 
total expenses are about eighty-five 
thousand dollars per annum, which is 
nearly ten thousand more than its as- 
sured receipts ; deficiencies being an- 
nually made up by special gifts. 

Its whole career, such as it is, has 
been one of great difficulty, during a 
period of social strife, civil war, and 
financial crisis; but it has succeeded 
in obtaining and holding public con- 
fidence, in disarming sectarian oppo- 
sition, and in so identifying itself 
with the interests of the community, 
that its failure in any material re- 
spect would be regarded as a public 
calamity. It is already, if not a con- 
trolling, yet a strong modifying influ- 
ence in the educational affairs of the 
city and state and neighboring com- 
munities ; and, with an equal progress 
for another ten years, would make it- 
self felt in every part of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

As indicative of the spirit in which 
the university has thus far been con- 
ducted, and of the interpretation of the 
‘charter, which may be regarded as a 
law of precedent now established, we 
quote a, paragraph which has appeared 
annually in the published catalogue 

‘from the first : — 

“The members of the corporation 
have no selfish nor sectarian purpose 
to serve. They earnestly desire that 
the university should attain a high 
moral and religious character as a 
Christian institution in a Christian 
republic; but they equally desire that 
the narrow principles of sectarianism 
and party spirit may never be al 
lowed to enter there.” 

II. Groerapuican Position. — 
Tothe surprise of every one, it appears, 
by the United States census of 1870, 
that Missouri is the fifth manufactur- 
ing State in the Union: Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
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Ohio stand before it. Its increase in 
the ten years between 1860 and 1870 
was four hundred per cent, which was 
really due to the six years after 1864 ; 
and the progress in this respect has 
been still more rapid since the census 
was taken. It also appears that St. 
Louis is the third manufacturing city ; 
New York City and Philadelphia 
alone standing before it. Its popula- 
tion has regularly doubled on itself 
every seven years since 1830, at which 
time it was fifty-eight hundred. In 
1864, it was a hundred and sixty- 
four thousand; in 1870, three hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand ; and by 
a city census just finished it numbers 
four hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand. It has the advantage of more 
extensive river-navigation than any 
other city in the world; extending 
from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Alleghanies, and fromthe Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of-Mexico. It is already 
one of the principal railroad centres, 
and thirteen main lines are in full 
operation, reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie, and from the extreme 
north to Galveston and Mobile; and 
thisis but the beginning of a develop- 
ment which promises to be more rapid 
in the future than in the past. We 
cannot here enter into the statistical 
details; but all indications now point 
to the result, as certain as any such 
calculations can be, that St. Louis will 
gain, rather than lose, in its relative 
importance with the other cities of 
the Union, in the present and next 
decade. It will probably number six 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants in 1880, and stand in popula- 
tion, commerce, and manufactures, the 
second or third city of the United 
States. 

Its influence throughout the great 
region of which it is the natural me- 
tropolis will be, like that of all large 
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cities, almost irresistible either for 
good or evil; and when we consider the 
immense resources of the Mississippi 
Valley, by the reasonable development 
of which it must become the control- 
ling political power of the Union, we 
cannot exaggerate the importance of 
the early establishment of such insti- 
tutions, both moral and educational, 
as will give a right direction to the 
public mind. Louisville and Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, and whatever other 
cities may spring up, will have enough 
to do, and there is room enough for 
all; but St. Louis has its own place 
and appointed work, the magnitude 
of which is increasing every day, and 
for the right performance of which it 
cannot be too soon prepared. 

Having reached this point, the 
readers of “ Old and New” will need 
no argument to prove that a uni- 
versity founded upon broad American 
principles, and liberally endowed, in 
this leading city of the West, is a mat- 
ter of general, if not, strictly speak- 
ing, national importance. It is not 
by any means a matter of mere local 
interest, but may as fairly invite gen- 
eral co-operation as any of the older 
institutions which are now appealing 
to the whole country for aid. 

One lesson learned from the late 
civil war may help us to the same 
conclusion. It is, that, in this great 
fraternity of States, we are “ members 
one of another.” Our local and 
general interests, whenever the higher 
elements of prosperity are involved, 
can scarcely be separated from each 
other. The loss suffered by Harvard 
University in the Boston fire was a 
loss to the cause of education every- 
where. The munificent gifts to Prof. 
Agassiz’s enterprise, by a citizen of 
New York, are gifts to the people of 
the United States, for which thanks 
are due from all. It is comparatively 
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unimportant whether the educational 
workshop is in Massachusetts or Mis- 
souri, or wherever else, so that the 
conditions of good work, and the best 
means for its diffusion, are secured. 
Neither our highest allegiance, nor the 
exercise of our largest philanthropy, 
can properly be bounded by State 
lines. The seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars given by Boston citizens,’ some 
years ago, to Washington University 
in St. Louis, was not taken from home 
uses ; but, rather, it was the extension 
of the best Boston principles broad- 
cast a thousand miles away. The 
gifts were bestowed at the time of 
greatest discouragement, and when 
most needed. It is not impossible, 
coming when they did, that they may 
have turned the scale between per- 
manent success and failure. And 
what difference does it make to the 
philanthropist where the tree is 
planted, if it bears life-giving fruit to 
the people? The question is only .ne 
of the greatest good. 

It may be said, and we admit the fact, 
although it may seem to lessen the 
force of our argument, that there is 
wealth enough in St. Louis to endow 
a dozen universities without feeling 
it. It has a greater amount of capi- 
tal, and less indebtedness, by very far, 
than any other Western city. The 
“solidity ” of its merchants compares 
tolerably well with that of Boston 
itself; and it has so little of the spec- 
ulative feeling which trades on bor- 
rowed capital and grows rich by 
“ corner-lots,” that it is generally un- 
derstood to be “slow.” Real estate is 
at a lower valuation, take the city 
through, than in any other large city ; 
and money can be obtained for legiti- 
mate uses, and on good security, at any 
time, at reasonable rates of interest. 


1 Chiefly by Nathaniel Thayer and Mrs. Augus- 
tus Hemenway. ‘* 
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In a word, St. Louis is one of the 
strongest and wealthiest cities of the 
- United States. 

If other men thought as we do, 
therefore, there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining five millions, instead of 
one, for such a university as would 
meet the growing demand; but, un- 
fortunately, there are but few in any 
community to whom that kind of 
prudence is given. Very few of the 
wealthiest men care to distinguish 
themselves in that way. The amount 
already done for Washington Univer- 
sity is a standing wonder to the major- 
ity of citizens in St. Louis ; and to say 
the truth, under all the circumstances 
it has been very large. It has reached, 
including what has been “sunk” in 
the annual expenditure and in unprofi- 
table investments, three-fourths of a 
million dollars, all of which (except as 
above named) has come as free gifts 
to the cause of education from St. 
Louis people. It has not come chiefly 
from the very rich, but from those 
who, among merchant princes, would 
be counted as men of moderately inde- 
pendent means. Some of the best 
donors do not even aspire to be rated 
so high, and have transcended the 
common laws of wisdom in their gifts, 
and are not unlikely to do it again. 
But it is too soon in St. Louis, to ex- 
pect a large and general patronage of 
learning ; and perhaps the actual pres- 
ence of a great university is a neces- 
sary antecedent, as, in educational 
matters, the supply must always pre- 
cede the demand. 

Another explanation of compara- 
tively slow progress is found in the 
well-known fact that the religious, or, 
rather, the sectarian motive-power is 
generally the most efficient in excit- 
ing men to large benefactions. To 
seek after and declare the truth, irre- 
spectively of the outcome, is a proof 
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of advanced intellectual culture, and 
also of an impersonal desire to do 
good. To feel such faith in truth, 
whether in philosophy or science, as 
to trust it to go alone, without the 
duly certified ecclesiastical leading- 
strings, is a rare attainment. 

The clear and obtrusive ve mgt | 
ment, that a college, or university, is 
unsectarian, must therefore be a seri- 
ous hindrance to its early and rapid 
progress. At first, it will not be be- 
lieved, and only serves to extite sus- 
picion or distrust." Afterward, when 
fully believed, if good education is 
given, the number of students may 
be large, and is sure to increase in 
exact proportion as the legitimate 
working of such an institution is bet- 
ter understood; but the number of 
“benefactors” will continue to be 
small, perhaps for several generations. 
Then, when the good seed sown shall 
have come to maturity, the fountains 
of generous wealth will open on 
every side with a steady and growing 
stream, as they are now just begin- 
ning to do for the alma mater of 
colleges near Boston. 

How great a work has that time-hon- 
ored university done for Massachu- 
setts and New England, and the whole 
country! Not less, but, if possible, 
more important is that which Wash- 
ington University has undertaken to 
do in the region where it is estab- 
lished. It may, perhaps, have to 
wait long for the financial strength, 
which alone it needs for the right ac- 
complishment of its task ; but, work- 
ing in the “ Great Taskmaster’s eye,” 
we humbly hope that some kind hearts 
will be moved, either at home or 
abroad, and some strong hand be 
stretched out, to forestall the slow 
working of time, by giving to this 
healthy young institution the present 
means to perform the highest educa~ 
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tional work for the present genera- 
tion. Such an act, whether regarded 
as one of philanthropy, patriotism, or 
Christian service, would find its abun- 
dant reward in the good accom- 
plished. 

There are some kinds of work 
which cannot be safely delayed. If 
not done at the right time, they can 
never be well done. The opportunity 
is lost, and the penalty of neglect must 
be endured. No degree of industry 
and skill can do in July the work that 
belongs to April dnd May. If child- 
hood and youth are neglected, schools 
and colleges can do but little for ma- 
ture years. If a rapidly-growing 


community is left to the materialistic 
tendencies of a mere “ practical ” and 
external prosperity, without the con- 
servative and corrective influence of 
a higher moral and intellectual civili- 
zation, the permanent deterioration 


of society is the unavoidable result. 
It. is not too much to say, therefore, 
that the future national character of 
the American Union depends, to a 
considerable and appreciable degree, 
upon the kind of influences brought 
to bear upon the rising generation in 
the Western States. 

An instructive example, worthy of 
being quoted in this connection, has 
just been given in St. Louis by Arch- 
bishop Kenrick of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Having learned that a 
great many children of the Catholic 
poor are brought under what he con- 
siders bad religious influences in the 
city reformatory institutions, and by 
neglect of their parents, he has sus- 
pended action already begun for the 
erection of a grand metropolitan cathe- 
dral, until a “ children’s protectorate ” 
shall have been first established and 
put into operation ; and every thing is 
now going rapidly forward to that be- 
neficent end. While the cathedral was 


building, a whole generation of boys 
and girls might be lost. Is not that, 
at his point of view, good Christian 
logic? ‘We honor him for his decis- 
ion. 

With the same wisdom of foresight, 
the Jesuit brotherhood are now en- 
larging the plans of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, their chief institution for 
boys and young men, with the view 
of making it the largest and most 
complete in the country. Equal exer- 
tions are making for female educa- 
tion ; and every thing is conducted on 
a scale proportionate to the expected 
growth and importance! of the city 
itself. No one can reasonably find 
fault with this. The Catholic Church 
is faithfully striving to do its appoint- 
ed work at the right time. If Prot- 
estants are disposed to declaim against 
it, the only American answer to them 
is, “ Go, and do thou likewise.” 

The university which is the main 
topic of this article gives.another il- 
lustration in point. It was organized 
in 1853, and since that time has done 
great and good service. In this pe- 
riod, it has had under its charge sev- 
eral thousand pupils; hundreds of 
whom are now among the leading 
citizens of St. Louis, and the majority 
of whom are likely, from their social 
position, to become such. It has, 
also, as an institution of learning, 
founded upon right principles, and 
in the main, well conducted, done a 
great deal towards giving a right 
tone to education, and is at present 
doing more than at any previous time. 
Yet it is strictly true that there has 
been no year since 1855 when it 
would have been at all possible for the 
enterprise to have been begun. Those 
who are familiar with the social and 
financial history of St. Louis wiil un- 
derstand why this assertion can be so 
confidently made. 





In like manner, we see that oppor- 
tunity for immeasurably greater work 
is given now, if done quickly. What 
may be the condition of things, and 
who will be the workers, ten years 
hence, no one can say. 

One million of dollars, added to its 
present endowment, if properly invest- 
ed, would secure to Washington Uni- 
versity, in five years, time and ever 
afterwards, a commanding influence 
throughout the Mississippi Valley, 
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and go far towards making St. Louis 
what it ought to be, — a metropolis of 
learning and art, as well as of com- 
mercial strength. We live in the 
steadfast conviction that what ought 
to be done will be done, at the right 
time and in the right manner; and 
that those to whom the ability is al- 
ready given will have the disposition 
thus to consecrate the “mammon of 
unrighteousness ” to the cause of hu- 
manity and truth. 





IPSIE. 


BY H. A. BERTON. 


Tue city of Biggin’s Bend offered 
superior inducements to those who 
loved tranquillity and retirement. In 
front, and to the right and left, lay 
the yellow Mississippi, on either bank 
of which, as far as the eye could reach, 
was a thicket of. young cottonwood- 
trees.. When the river was low, a 
band of brown mud separated the 
changeless yellow of the water from 
the unvarying green of the cotton- 
woods: when the river was high, the 
brown mud disappeared, and less 
than usual of the green was visible. 
No other diversity of landscape was 
noticeable or possible. 

When one turned from the natural 
features of the Bend to its society, the 
same conservatism was found. The 
inhabitants, exclusive of animals and 
chickens, were three, — Sam Kavveryy 
Mrs. Kavvery, and their daughter 
Mary Jane. 

Once in a while, Sam went hunting; 
once a month he walked to Larkey’s 
Cross Roads, five miles off, to trade 
skins, furs, and cotton, for sugar, cof- 
fee, whiskey, tobacco, and other neces- 


sities of life ; occasionally he cultivat- 
ed a little corn and cotton, and killed 
a pig: but the few people who came 
to the Bend were pretty sure to find 
Sam on a bench in front of the house, 
smoking serenely, and tenderly cher- 
ishing one knee. 

Mrs. Kavvery, with a cob-pipe in 
her mouth, could generally be found 
before the fire, watching the cookery 
(when any was going on), and reading 
Benson’s Commentaries, and other 
good books, when she was at leisure. 

But Mary Jane, nicknamed Ipsie, 
was not a creature of such admirable 
regularity : in fact, her good mother 
occasionally remarked with some im- 
patience, “’ Stonishin’ the places that 
gal ken find to be in when she’s 
wanted for any thin’!” There were 
no neighbors within five miles: so 
Ipsie had formed a confidential ac- 
quaintanceship with certain of the 
dogs and chickens. She examined her 
father’s fish-lines half a dozen times 
a day, and threw them out again in 
frightful tangles; sat in her father’s 
skiff, and caught the rollers sent in by 
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passing steamboats; carved gourds 
into bird-houses, and climbed into all 
sorts of breakneck places to locate 
them ; and made lively use of the few 
Temaining resources of the Bend. 

Where Ipsie found the light of her 
eyes, and the bloom of her cheeks, and 
the tender lines at the corner of her 
mouth, was a mystery; but girls are 
always finding such things in out-of- 
the-way places: perhaps they were 
given her for the purpose of proving, 
that, unlikely as it might seem, the 
Lord had really visited Biggin’s Bend. 
It was equally a mystery where she 
learned what little she knew. The 
“Cross Roads Gonfalon” — blessed 
be scissors !— occasionally told her 
of ladies clothed unlike herself, and 
of men different from any of the an- 
gular tobacco-chewers who occasion- 
ally straggled into the Bend. And 
once in a while, at night, some enter- 
prising engineer would drive his boat 
staggering past the Bend, with two 
great yellow sparkling streamers trail- 
ing across the silver and black of the 
sky, leaving Ipsie’s great dark eyes 
dreaming for a week. Occasionally 
a boat would touch at the Bend to 
take or leave a passenger belonging 
at the Cross Roads; and then, from 
behind a friendly tree, Ipsie would see, 
perhaps, two or three pretty children 
playing on the guards, perhaps a lady 
with a dress not of calico or the Cross 
Roads style, or perhaps a bride, with 
eyes and hair like her own, leaning 
on the shoulder of some one who did 
not look the least bit like any of the 
boys at the Cross Roads. 

For several years there had been 
slowly working, through the miasma 
and tobacco-smoke which enveloped 
Sam Kavvery’s mind, the idea that 
his daughter might be in need of ad- 
vantages not afforded at the Bend; 
and the effect of long thought on this 


subject worked Sam up to such a 
pitch, that he one day took his pipe 
from his mouth, and said, — 

“ M’riar, somethin’ ort to be done 
for Ips.” Z 

“T know it, Sam,” replied his 
wife. 

Then, after the manner of most 

le acquiescing in any statement, 
they felt as if they had done their duty. 

But ideas are restless, even on the 
Mississippi; and the resistless power 
of truth was demonstrated by the fact, 
that, six months later, Sam Kavvery 
took his pipe from Itis mouth,.and 
said, — 

“ W’riar, somethin’ ort to be done 
for Ipsie.” 

And M’riar again replied, — 

“T know it, Sam.” 

Sam puffed a few moments longer, 
and then astonished the echoes of 
Biggin’s Bend by asking, — 

“ What's it to be?” 

And Miar again faced the situa- 
tion, and said, — 

“'That’s the question.” 

M’riar went further: she gave vent 
to an opinion she had held for many 
years, by remarking, — 

“She needs religion.” 

His wife’s words awoke in Sam’s 
mind the memory of gamblers, steam- 
boat-captains, flatboatmen, and other 
sinners he had known; and a mental 
view of Ipsie standing among these 
affected him so powerfully, that he 
concentrated a great deal of indigna- 
tion, pity, and contempt into thesingle 
word, — 

“ Mebbe ! ” 

Mrs. Kavvery had no idea of argu- 
ing with her husband; but, to stay 
her own soul in the faith, she repeated 
as solemnly as a cracked voice would 
allow, — 

* All mankind is born in sin, an’ 
by natur under the wrath ” — 
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Sam Kavvery, astonished his wife 
by actually speaking before she had 
finished her quotation. 

“ Wriar,” said he, “that wuz writ 
fur deck-hands and the boys at the 
Cross Roads ; but Ipsie ain’t mankind 
at all. She’s a woman, or goin’ to 
be; an’ some day she'll want a husband, 
an’ she ort to hev a good ’un. Her 
mother got a good-fur-nothin’ shote ; 
an’ one in a fam’ly’s ” — 

Just here Sam was interrupted ; for 
love, whose wings seem as much at 
home in tobacco-smoke as in the 
perfumed air of rose-gardens, prompted 
Mrs. Kavvery to get up and lay a great 
kiss right across her husband’s lips. 

“Ef she gets ez good a man ez her 
mother did, she’ll do well,” said Mrs. 
Kavvery, as soon as her lips were dis- 
-engaged from their rather unusual 
oceupation. “ An’ yet,” she continued, 
her dim eyes looking a shade more 
weary than ever, “I don’t want no 
daughter o’ mine to spend all her days 
ez mine hes ben. *Tain’t no fault o’ 
yourn, Sam.” 

But Sam felt guilty; and, never 
having studied logic, he did not know 
how to argue himself out of his sense 
of wrong: so his contrition moved 
him to press the faithful old head 
close to his breast. A rap at the door 
ended this conjugal tableau ; and Sam 
shouted, — 

* Come in!” 

The door opened; and 


an unusual 
looking young man appeared. He 
had blue eyes and light hair, and a 
smooth, clean face; while his dress, 
though of common material, was sus- 


piciously clean. Sam promptly de- 
termined that he was neither a Cross 
Roads man, a boatman, a gambler, nor 
a peddler; and, as Sam knew no 
phases of humanity but these, his con- 
jecture had drifted into wonder, when 
the stranger abruptly said, — 


“T am a laborer in the vineyard of 
the Lord, and am seeking for ‘the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’” 

Sam looked appealingly at his wife. 
It seemed to him he had heard some 
such words when he was young, and 
hung about the meeting-house door at 
night; but, if they were holy, his wife 
was the Bible-reader of the family, 
and must know. Mrs. Kavvery re- 
lieved her husband’s mind by devout- 
ly saying, — 

“Bless the Lord fur sendin’ ye!” 

“Certinly,” said Sam quite brisk- 
ly. “Chuck yer traps in the corner, 
captin: hev a cheer? Here’s tub- 
bakker. Mother, pass out the demi- 
john.” 

“Thank you!” said the stranger; 
“but I neither drink nor smoke.” 

Sam looked disgusted ; but, a bright 
thought striking him, he hurried to a 
closet, and took down a pack of cards. 
His pious wife flew at him in an in- 
stant. 

“Sam!” said she in a reproachfal 
undertone, “one ’ud think you’d ben 
raised among the heathen. Preachers 
don’t play keards.” 

Sam looked humbly into the face 
of superior wisdom, and meekly 
asked, — 

“ Don’t they, though ?” 

“No, nur drink nur smoke nuther.” 

“Well,” said Sam, resignedly lay- 
ing down the cards. Then he rejoined 
the young man, looking at him with 
that hungry expression which solitary 
people always bestow upon a new 
face, and said, — 

“ Well, mister — mister ” — 

“ Breeton,” answered the stranger, 
— “ Walter Breeton, circuit rider, and 
member of the Easter River Confer- 
ence.” 

“Well, Mr. Breeton, what’s the 
news ?” 

“TI do not keep pace with the 





march of events,” answered the young 
preacher. “To save souls for my 
heavenly Master is the one object of 
my life. Are there any professors in 
this house ? ” 

Sam jerked a thumb toward his 
wife, inwardly wishing the preacher 
had a side which a man could get at 
in some way. 

“ Ah, sister!” said the young man, 
“are you a follower of the Lamb?” 

“Follerin’ afar off, as it were,” 
tearfully replied Mrs. Kavvery. “I 
wish my light shined better, so Sam 
an’ Ipsie’ might come into the fold! 
I’ve labored hard with both of ’em; 
but their eyes seems to be darkened, 
p’tic’larly Ipsie’s.” 

“Tpsie ?” queried the preacher. 

“ Yes, sir, — our gal: she’s ”— 

Further explanation was rendered 
unnecessary by the appearance in the 
doorway of Ipsie herself, and her 
sudden disappearance. 

“ Mustn’t mind Ips, Brother Bree- 
ton,” said Mrs. Kavvery. “She ain’t 
used to strangers; an’ she ollus gits 
out. She’ll come aroun’ in the even- 
in’.” 

“Well,” said the young man, re- 
marking to himself, “ I sincerely hope 
she will.” 

“Guess we'll hev a bite pooty 
soon,” said Mrs. Kavvery. “Sam, see 
ef ther’s any thin’ on the lines.” 

Sam hurried out, and found a fine 
young cat-fish; and, while he was 
cleaning it, Mrs. Kavvery put some 
corn-meal dough into a Dutch oven on 
the hearth, and a lot of biscuit into 
another Dutch oven, and some slices 
of bacon into a frying-pan, and put 
the fish into the same pan, and made 
coffee, and brought out a dish of 
honey and a tin cup of persimmons, 
and was soon proudly contemplating 
a table loaded with all the luxuries of 
the land; while the mingled odors of 


fried bacon and warm saleratus drove 
the smell of tobaceo-smoke entirely 
out of the room. Then Sam went 
to the door, and blew a horn; and, 
ina moment or. two, Ipsie appear- 
ed. 

“Tpsie,” said her mother, ‘this is 
Mr. Breeton, thet’s come down here to 
save sinners. I hope he’ll do yer soul 
good.” 

The young preacher hoped so too, 
as he noticed Ipsie’s bright eyes and 
blushing cheeks. 

“Come, stranger, hev a bite,” said 
Sam, who felt that his chance of par- 
taking in the conversation was grow- 
ing small. “Hev plenty of ham-fat 
with yer fish ?” 

“Sam!” cried Mrs, Kavvery. 

Sam dropped his knife and fork, 
and appealed from under the lowest 
hairs of his eyebrows. 

“ Ask a blessin’, Brother Breeton,” 
said Mrs. Kavvery, looking sorrowful- 
ly upon her partner. 

Walter Breeton asked the blessing 
of the Lord on the food before them ; 
and Ipsie, who had never heard any 
thing of the sort before, stared in such 
astonishment, that when the preacher 
concluded, and cast his eyes towards 
her, her eyes were so fixed, that she 
could not withdraw them until she 
had done a great deal of painful 
blushing; seeing which, Mr. Breeton 
blushed himself, and knew he did, 
and punished himself by vowing to 
strive to transplant this fair flower to 
the garden of the Lord. 

“Sam,” said Mrs. Kavvery, “ p’raps 
the preacher ken tell us what to do 
for Ips?” 

Sam drew his knife through a piece 
of corn-bread with more deliberation 
than he usually displayed at table; 
and he looked as if he thought the 
matter extremely doubtful. Still his 
wife had commenced the subject, and 
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he couldn’t get away from it: so he 
finally said, — 

“P’raps so. .Fact is, mister, Ips is 
a-growin’ up; an’ she ort to hev a 
chance.” 

“Very true,” replied the young 
minister. “She should, of all things, 
be taught of the Spirit; but every 
young person is benefited by secular 
education, no matter how little.” 

“TI guess that’s so,” said Sam, 
thinking that any thing with some 
big words and the true ring must be 
correct ; “but how’s she to get this 
sic — sic — sic — what-d’ye-call-it ed- 
dication? Ther’ ain’t no schools here; 
an’ I wouldn’t hev her go to the Cross 
Roads every day.” 

“Our Conference Seminary would 
give her an excellent education at a 
moderate price, and afford her the in- 
estimable advantages of the constant 
ministry of the Word.” 

“Mod’rit price, eh?” said Sam, 
wickedly oblivious to what had fol- 
lowed. “ What’s the damages?” 

“T believe two hundred dollars a 
year includes ” — 

“ Two hundred dollars! Judas an’ 
tar-buckets!” exclaimed Sam. “ Why, 
that’s more money than I’ve seed this 
four year.” ; 

“Tt is a great pity,” said the 
preacher, “that filthy lucre should 
come between a precious soul and its 
education. She might take a course 
of study at home, with the help of 
her parents.” 

“Dou’fle,” said Sam. “ Readin’, 
writin’, an’ doin’ sums, is all me an’ 
M’riar knows; an’ Ips knows them 
a’ready.” 

For a few moments, Walter Breeton 
regarded the edge of his plate so 
thoughtfully, that his hostess was in 
agony lest a red ant had ventured 
upon the crockery. Finally the min- 
ister raised his eyes, and said, — 


“T have had some experience in 
teaching ; and I might give her a pre- 
paratory course myself. I am going 
to hold a two-weeks’ protracted meet- 
ing at the Cross Roads; andI might 
come over here for a couple of hours 
each morning, and teach her from 
such rudimentary volumes as I may 
be able to procure at the Cross Roads. 
I should charge nothing for my ser- 
vices.” - 

“By gum, mister!” said Sam, 
“that’s what I call religion; but we 
wouldn’t think of putting you to so 
much trouble.” 

“T should not consider it trouble,” 
said the young preacher quickly, “ to, 
peradventure, enable intelligence to 
make straighter the path of the Lord.” 

“Well,” said Sam, “ it’s a bargain, 
then, ef you'll let me purvide a critter 
fur ye to ride back and forth on.” 

To this the preacher assented. As 
for Ipsie, she failed to exhibit a lau- 
dable pleasure in the prospect of edu- 
cation. “The Gonfalon’s ” scissors fre- 
quently found stories whose heroines 
had lately escaped from boarding- 
schools, and who wrote gushing letters 
descriptive of the horrors of knowl- 
edge-getting. And yet the young 
preacher seemed as if he couldn’t be 
very dreadful. Every time she caught 
his eye, or he caught hers, he seemed 
pleasanter than before; and when, after 
reading a chapter in the Bible, and 
offering a prayer, the young man bade 
the family good-by, to return in the 
morning, if one of Sam’s friends (to 
whom the preacher bore a note) could 
supply a horse, Ipsie almost wished 
for morning and school-time. 

The air of the next day had barely 
been scented by Sam’s first pipe, 
when the clatter of hoofs announced 
the approach of the preacher. Ipsie 
immediately retreated to the corn- 
field, from which she was promptly 
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dragged back by her mother to 
find Mr. Breeton unwrapping some 
books. 

“T have brought,” said he, “ works 
on geography, history, and elocu- 
tion, besides an introductory treatise 
on grammar; and I believe, that, with 
fair attention, your daughter will in 
a fortnight be able to continue these 
studies without assistance. But, as 
every good and perfect gift cometh 
from above, let us first invoke the 
divine blessing on our efforts.” And 
he made a short prayer, after which 
Mrs. Kavvery disappeared, taking 
her husband with her, and leaving 
Ipsie and her new tutor alone. 

Walter Breeton soon discovered 
that his pupil was encumbered by no 
false principles or incorrect teachings : 
so he delightedly prefaced the lesson 
on geography with the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation ; condensed the 
history of the Jews, the Church, and 
the Reformation, beforg he opened the 
text-book on American history ; and 
read chapters of Isaiah and of St. 
John’s Gospel to illustrate elocution- 
ary principles. And the pupil sat in 
mute, open-eyed wonder: it seemed to 
her he must be a hundred years old, 
he knew so much. She was not a bit 
afraid of him, though; for he was not 
at all like the teachers in books. He 
asked all questions in the gentlest of 
tones and with the kindest of looks : 
and when she said, “I don’t know,” 
as she was compelled to do in answer 
to most of his questions, he acted as 
if it was the answer he had always 
been accustomed to. 

As for Breeton himself, he found 
his pupil far more intelligent and 
attentive than any he had evertaught ; 
for, in the graded school of his native 
village, he had taught only classes of 
small boys, whose grades were mostly 
of stupidity. But Ipsie’s great dark 
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eyes seemed to be taking in every 
thing he said; and it was decidedly 
pleasant to have such eyes fixed on 
one, and such close attention given to 
instruction. Why could he not teach 
her the wisdom of all wisdom? He 
closed the books, looked earnestly into 
her eyes, and said, — 

“ My dear young friend, the teach- 
ings of these books aré not to be 
despised ; but let me impress upon 
your mind the importance of the 
Book of books, and the value of its 
teachings: may it be a light under 
your feet and a lamp unto your path- 
way!” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know what you 
mean,” said Ipsie timidly. 

“T mean,” said the young preacher, 
with a pitying sense of his superiority 
over the ignorant girl, “that it will 
be unto you an ark of safety, into 
which you can flee.” 

Ipsie still looked unenlightened. 

“Do you not comprehend .my 
meaning?” said Breeton, with far 
more patience than he usually ex- 
hibited toward stupidity. “I mean, 
it teaches you of Christ, and how, by 
faith in him, you will be enabled to 
pass from death unto life.” 

“Teaches me what?” asked Ipsie, 
with a timidity painful to witness. 

“Teaches you of the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sins of the 
world,” said the preacher, his face 
lighting up with pious enthusiasm. 

Ipsie burst into tears. The young 
preacher exclaimed, “ Bless the Lord!” 
Now, at last, he had been graciously 
pleased to send conviction. But 
Breeton’s ardor was suddenly cooled ; 
for the weeping girl exclaimed, — 

“T know I’m awful stupid; but I 
don’t understand a bit what you say.” 

Breeton sighed. “My poor girl,” 
he said, “ you must ask God for light ; 
you must lay hold of the horns of the 





altar. Wrestle with the angel, and 
do not let him go.” 

“TI don’t make that out, either,” 
sobbed Ipsie. 5 

“That is because the Adversary is 
striving to retain dominion over you,” 
said Breeton. “But by faith lay 
hold of the promises, and make your- 
self a joint-heir, with Him, of eternal 
life.” 

By this time Ipsie’s mortification 
had thrown her into such a violent fit 
of crying, that she was unable to pro- 
claim her ignorance any further ; and 
Breeton knelt, and earnestly besought 
the Lord to cast the scales from the 
eyes of the sorrowing one, to wash 
her in the blood of the Lamb, and to 
feed her with the bread of life. Then 


he mounted his horse, and rode back 
to the Cross Roads, sorrowfully mus- 
ing on the dominion the Prince of 
this world had over the souls of his 
subjects. The thought stimulated 


him to more earnest endeavor; and 
though, in his sermon that night, he 
innocently clouded the Lord by a 
mass of verbiage which even those 
who knew it best comprehended but 
dimly, his earnestness prevailed upon 
many, and led them to seek Him 
whose power is perhaps best manifested 
by the ease with which he makes him- 
self visible —despite the thick veils 
which men place between him and 
his creatures — to all who really wish 
to find him. And in the morning 
he rode back to the Bend, believing 
that the Lord was with him, and that 
he would make straight the way of his 
handmaiden. 

Sam Kavvery gazed upon the young 
man with plainly visible disfavor. 

“ Mister,” said Sam, “Ips hez ben 
a-askin’ the mother an’ me what some 
of the things you’ve ben a-sayin’ to 
her means; an’ neither of us can tell 
her, though the mother tells her they- 
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’re all right. Now, I hain’t got no 
objections to her hevin’ Bible larnin’ ; 
but what I wafit to know is, Ain’t 
ther no plain English in the Bible 
nowhar? or is it writ only for fel- 
lers that’s ben to college? ’Pears to 
me a good deal like talkin’ Dutch ,— 
the Dutchmen understand it them- 
selves; but nobody else does.” 

Just then there sauntered out of 
the house a middle-aged, well-dressed 
man, who bowed to Breeton, and 
said, — 

“ Going by the boat, sir?” 

“No, sir,” replied Breton. 

“T am,” said the stranger; “and I 
suppose I can wait a day longer in 
this confounded hole.” 

“T am a minister of the gospel,” 
said Breeton, “and am at present tu- 
tor to our host’s daughter.” 

“Indeed!” said the stranger. “I 
sympathize with you; for eighteen 
months after I left Yale” — 

“Yale?” interrupted Breeton: “you 
must have enjoyed rare spiritual ad- 
vantages.” 

“Um—oh, yes! certainly,” said 
the stranger. “But somehow they 
never seemed to benefit me much. 
The fact is, 1 was so puzzled and con- 
fused about religious matters, that I 
never knew what to believe; and I 
don’t know to this day.” 

“ Mr. ” began Breeton. 

“ Hartinger,” said the stranger. 

“Mr. Hartinger, would you object 
to joining with us in prayer? ”. 

“Not in the least,” replied Mr. 
Hartinger. 

Breeton called the family together, 
and delivered a short but earnest 
prayer. Sam’s strictures were still 
fresh in his mind; and he found, in 
attempting to pray in different lan- 
guage from what he usually used, he 
made several awkward and painful 
pauses. After the prayer, Sam and 
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Mr. Hartinger adjourned to the 
bench to smoke; and Mrs. Kavvery 
sought the cotton-fatch. Breeton 
approached Ipsie, and took her hand 
tenderly. 

“My dear girl,” said he, “has the 
Adversary left you?” 

“T guess not,” said she; “leastways 
I’ve been puzzlin’ my head all night, 
and haven’t got any thing for my 
pains. If religion is intended for 
everybody, why isn’t it ever talked 
about so any one can understand it ?” 

In his prayer, Breeton had realized 
that language, except such as he ha- 
bitually used, was not convenient to 
his tongue. He had determined to 
practise the utmost simplicity of 
speech ; and his intention was power- 
fully strengthened by the sight of Ip- 
sie’s face, always handsome, but now, 
under the influence of trouble, made 
inexpressibly tender and womanly and 


- pure. For a few moments, Breeton 


labored as he had never done before, 
yet only to clothe simple truths in 


simple language. In those few mo- 
ments he found, that, during his min- 
istry, he had been fondly repeating 
sentences which had no meaning to 
most of his hearers; had been using 
obsolete figures of speech; had been 
making references, and drawing simi- 
les, which no one but a theologian, or 
a Jew skilled in the literature of his 
forefathers, could have comprehended ; 
and had been sealing up the fountain 
from which he implored people to 
drink. ; 

“ My child,” said he at length very 
slowly, “God made the world, and 
us, and every thing we have and need. 
He asks no pay of us except our love; 
and he asks us to prove our love by 
doing right. The Bible tells us a 
great deal about right and wrong; 
our consciences tell us a great 
deal ; and our experience constantly 
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instructs us. God wants us to regard 
him as a father; and he showed his 
great love for us by sending Christ to 
live on earth, like other people, and 
to die for our sakes. God is a real 
being ; and, though we cannot see him, 
we can become acquainted with him, 
if we show by our thoughts and ac- 
tions we want to be. And he wants 
us all to go to him when we die, and 
to be with him forever.” 

“That’s all plain: I understand 
all that,” said Ipsie. 

“Then you understand all I can 
tell you,” said Breeton. 

“But the horns of the altar, and 
the ark of safety, and passing from 
death to life, and the. blood .of the 
Lamb, and wrestlin’ with the angel, 
and fo 

“They all mean only what I have 
already told you,” said the young 
minister, blushing guiltily under the 
half-indignant look the wondering 
girl gave him; “but I have been fool- 
ish enough to suppose these figures of 
speech were as familiar to others as 
to me.” 

“‘ But there’s free-will and election, 
and all those things mother’s big black 
books tell about,” said Ipsie. 

“ Those matters are God’s business, 
and not ours,” replied Breeton ; “and 
no one ever gained any thing by med- 
dling with them. God does not ex- 
pect you to know every thing, but 
rather to love with all your strength. 
Do you suppose your father and mother 
love you any less because you do not 
know all they do?” 

“No,” said Ipsie, with an absent 
look in her face, which made Breeton 
think she would, for a little while, be 
her own best company. As he stepped 
out of the house, Sam Kavvery con- 
fronted him. 

“ Mister,” said he, “the door bein’ 
open, I heerd all you’ve ben a-sayin’. 





Do you mean to say that’s all? that 
Ips, or anybody else, don’t need to go 
rollin’ on the groun’ at camp-meetin’, 
or hev a tremendous ’sperience some 
way, fore they’re’safe? Ain’t ther 
nothin’ to do ’xcept make up yer 
mind to turn aroun’, an’ row ’tother 
way?” 

“ That’s all,” said Breeton, “except 
that, after turning, you must row, and 
keep at it, and not let yourself drift 
with the current.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder then,” said Sam, 
strolling slowly away, “if I could be 
a Christian myself.” 

Breeton was offering a silent prayer, 
when a slap between the shoulders 
interrupted him. 

“Breeton,” said Mr. Hartinger, “I 
was myself an unintentional hearer 
of your little sermon; and I must 
thank you for the clearest religious 
statement I haveeverheard. But, if 
this is all, what becomes of the arti- 
cles of faith,? and which is the one 
true church?” 

“T am too young a convert to an- 
swer many questions,” replied Bree- 
ton: “but honest opinions about-reli- 
gion do not, of themselves, constitute 
religion; and, as for the true church, 
it is in the hearts of His people.” 

“Noble young heretic, consistent 
young Christian!” exclaimed Hartin- 
ger, seizing Breeton’s hand. 

It was time for Breeton to start 
again for the Cross Roads, yet he was 
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very loath to go. He had learned 
more within an hour than in his 
whole seminary course; and, while he 
was reverently thankful to the Great 
Teacher, he felt considerable human 
gratitude toward Ipsie. He started 
to find her, and express his thankful- 
ness. He re-entered the house, and 
found her still sitting where he had 
left her. 

“Tpsie,” said he, in a tone, which, 
though very tender, startled the girl, 
“T have attempted to teach you; but 
you have given me the most valuable 
lesson I have ever had: you have 
taught me to speak plain English. 
But I shall have many relapses into 
my old habits; and I know of no one 
else who will correct me. Will you 
do it — for life?” 

Ipsie said nothing, but blushed. 
The young preacher looked appeal- 
ingly ;.and her blushes grew deeper. 
Still she said nothing; but as, when 
Mrs. Kavvery came in to set the din- 
ner-table, she found Ipsie’s head on 
Breeton’s shoulder, and the young 
man not the least bit ashamed of it, 
it seemed evident that Ipsie had ac- 
cepted the situation. 

Ipsie was never made professor of 
English in a theological seminary ; 
but she did the world good service in 
revising her husband’s sermons, and 
did far more for God and humanity 
than did any other member of the 
Easter River Conference. 
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COERCION IN THE LATER STAGES OF EDUCATION. 


J. P. QUINCY. 


THERE is a familiar Latin line 
which makes summary disposition of 
those unscrupulous persons who have 
presumed to say our good things be- 
fore us. But a comprehensive form 
of anathema to be directed against 
those who say our good things after 
us is still a desideratum. Until this 
great deficiency has been supplied, 
men should possess their souls in pa- 
tience. And so, when we read in our 
newspaper that the learned court has 
pronounced a decision of immense 
wisdom, and of unspeakable impor- 
tance to the nation, it is well to join 
with the general acclamation over the 
bench of Daniels that Heaven has 
sent us. But it is not well to forget 
the patient laborers at anonymous 
journalism who anticipated that en- 
lightened judgment by some score of 
years, and fortified it with arguments 
which the gentlemen in authority have 
at length done them the honor to adopt. 

More years ago than it is quite 
pleasant to specify, a few persons of 
my acquaintance made an exhaustive 
examination of a certain American 
college. As we had determined to 
do our work thoroughly, you will 
understand that we avoided the blun- 
der of getting letters of introduction 
to official personages, and inspecting 
only what they chose to show us. 
We happened to hit upon the very 
plan which has since been adopted 
by Mr. Greenwood, the amateur casual, 
as well as by “The Tribune ” reporter 
who feigned madness in order to ex- 
amine the workings of an asylum 
from the inside. We caused ourselves 
to be put into the institution that we 
desired to inspect. You will see that 
we must have been pretty clever fel- 


lows to have staid there four years 
without getting found out; but the 
prospect of being able to.form intelli- 
gent opinions upon all disputed points 
connected with college education, fur- 
nished a stimulus for our best effort. 
Well, much other business has since 
engaged the members of that com- 
mittee ; and somehow it has happened 
that the report of our investigations 
has never been published in full. 
But, heartily concurring in its gener- 
al conclusions, we have all held cer- 
tain decisive views about college mat- 
ters, for the acceptance of which — 
according to our private capacities 
and opportunities — we have endeav- 
ored to prepare the world. And at 
length the hour has struck. In his 
last Annual Report, the president of 
Harvard College ventures upon an ob- 
servation which has long been a com- 
monplace among many persons who 
have tried to understand the require- 
ments of the later education in America. 

With due official caution, President 
Eliot finds it “not unreasonable to 
hope ” that the venerable institution 
of which he has proved so efficient a 
head “will soon get entirely rid of a 
certain schoolboy spirit, which is not 
found in the professional schools, and 
which seems to have its roots in the 
enforced attendance upon recitations, 
lectures, and religious exercises.” 
And after speaking of the practice 
of foreign universities, and of the 
average age of admission to Harvard, 
a notable paragraph is closed with this 
sentence: “Whenever it appears 
that a college rule, or method, of 
general application, is persevered in 
only for the sake of the least promis- 
ing and worthy students, there is 
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good reason to suspect that that rule, 
or method, has been outgrown.” 
Sound as this concluding proposition 
undoubtedly is, it seems to contain an 
implication from which many would 
dissent. It is my own conviction, 
that, while the reform indicated would 
undoubtedly be profitable for the best 
scholars, it would be still more advan- 
tageous for “the least promising and 
worthy students” who should be 
allowed to enter, or permitted to re- 
main in, our highest institutions for 
education. The statement is here 
limited by the conditions italicized, 
out of respect to the clear and earnest 
presentation of opposing views by the 
president of Princeton College, whose 
letter, evoked by President Eliot’s 
remarks, is familiar to all who follow 
our educational literature. We have 
no need, then, to consider that convic- 
tion of certain eminent minds, which 
found expression in the assertion of 
Adam Smith, that “after twelve or 
thirteen years, provided the master 
does his duty, force or restraint can 
scarce ever be necessary to carry on 
any part of education.” We need 
not meddle with the question, How 
far coercive institutions, such as Dr. 
McCosh approves, may be suited to 
larger numbers of American youth. 
It is enough to assert that there is a 
very respectable class, both in number 
and intelligence, to whose needs they 
are not adapted. Let us have coercive 
seminaries, so far as may be required. 
Let them be called high schools, 
academies, colleges, or what you 
please: it is foolish to wrangle over 
names. But, in addition to these, let 
us have at least one educational centre 
whose methods are essentially differ- 
ent. The time is ripe for an Ameri- 
can university that shall: worthily 
represent the highest intellectual life 
of the nation. To secure this, some 
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temporary inconveniences, and some 
risks of partial failure,,may be well 
encountered. Even the “ statistical 
and popular success dear to catalogue- 
makers may be wisely perilled in 
securing a higher level for future 
effort. Ultimate recognition com- 
manded by broadest usefulness will 
surely be given, if the proyerb is 
boldly reversed, and no corpus vile 
taken for the experiment. 

How far our national centre of the 
highest knowledge should be formed 
after a foreign model is a matter for 
discussion. It may be remarked, 
that Dr. McCosh’s estimate of the 
German university, whose imitation 
he seems to deprecate, is quite cordial 
enough. “ Berlin,” he tells us, “with 
its two hundred teachers, can furnish 
high instruction in every department 
of human learning. It is the very 
place for an American youth to go, 
when, having taken his degree at 
home, he wishes to perfect himself in 
some special department of human 
learning.” If we give its full mean- 
ing to this last sentence, — a mean- 
ing that it may not have been intended 
to convey, —we touch the rooted con- 
viction upon which advocates of 
nobler standards in our home educa- 
tion base their demands; for it is 
emphatically denied, that any Eu- 
ropean capital is “the very place for 
an American youth to go” during the 
most critical period of his develop- 
ment. There is always peril in send- 
ing young men beyond the reach of 
the moral .sentiment of their nation- 
ality. Its subtle influence is wanted 
to lend strength to the feeble will, and 
to separate right from wrong by sharp 
outlines, It is humiliating to reflect 
how much the best of us are indebted 
for our good conduct to the whole- 
some public opinion in the presence 
of which we expect to live. Those 
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who know the temptations of student 
life in the , continental cities long 
for the d#y when our university edu- 
cation at home will leave no pretext 
for this dangerous expatriation. 

But it is not the German univer- 
sity as it exists in Europe, but that 
university improved, and adapted to 
our wants by strict periodical exami- 
nations, whose claims have found ad- 
vocates. And here is thrust forward 
the evil of cramming, that examina- 
tions are alleged to induce. It is dif- 
ficult for many persons of mature life 
to look at this objection judicially, from 
the fact that a large portion of their 
own college examinations were passed 
by cramming; and this, perhaps, by 
the connivance of those who directed 
them. The causes of this ancient 
deception are not far to seek. Marks 


for recitations were considered ade-- 


quate tests of scholarship; and exam- 
inations were degraded to exhibitions. 


The teacher — whether owing to his 
own fault, or to that of the system in 
which he was obliged to work — was 
unwilling that the true results of his 


course should appear. It was, per- 
haps, thought desirable that a given 
institution should be kept on a nu- 
merical equality with some rival; 
or it seemed best*that certain youths 
of idle habits, who could command 
powerful social influences, should not 
be disgraced. But, whatever may 
have been the motives, there can be 
no doubt of the fact that examina- 
tions were often arranged with the 
special design of giving qrammers a 
chance. And I do not exceed the 
bounds of my personal knowledge in 
mentioning that college teachers have 
sometimes given their pupils very 
broad hints how and where to cram 
in order to make a show. But what- 
ever abuses have existed in the past, 
or exist to-day, few who have consid- 
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ered the matter can doubt that exam- 
inations may be made tests of proficien- 
cy as nearly absolute as humanity can 
devise. They can be made to indicate 
the amount of knowledge that the 
mind has assimilated far more truly 
than any average of marks for parrot- 
like recitations from a text-book. In 
a report upon the civil service exam- 
ination, published in England in 1854, 
and bearing the signatures of such 
men as Lord Macaulay, Prof. Jowett, 
and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, occurs this 
emphatic declaration: “ Experience 
justifies us in pronouncing, that, if 
the examiners be well chosen, it is 
utterly impossible that the delusive 
show of knowledge, which is the 
effect of the process popularly called 
cramming, can ever be successful 
against real learning and ability.” 
Even Dr. McCosh frankly admits that 
examinations can be so arranged as 
to render cramming impossible, but 
thinks that not one examiner in ten 
is capable of devising them. Al- 
though many experts totally differ 
with him in that estimate, the matter 
is worth no controversy. Suppose 
that only one examiner in twenty can 
prevent this fraud: the reply is obvi- 
ous, — “Let our national university 
employ the twentieth man.” 

Two other objections of Dr. Mc- 
Cosh deserve a passing remark. 
“ Everybody knows,” he says, “that 
many young men enter college with- 
out any appreciation of study; and 
the college should seek to give them 
a taste for learning by requiring them 
to come into daily contact with kind 
and judicious instructors.” Owing 
to the defective state of our prepara- 
tory schools, and the easy conditions 
for admission to many colleges, fhe 
first clause in the sentence is, un- 
happily, true; but it scarcely touches 
President Eliot’s hopes for the future. 
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Indeed, it may be confidently affirmed, 
that, if the examination-papers pub- 
lished by Harvard College represent 
the real requirements for admission, it 
is impossible for applicants to enter 
without a decided “appreciation of 
study.” That “the college should 
seek to giye them a taste for learning” 
is a self-evident proposition. I believe 
that this should be done by inducing 
sympathetic contact “with kind and 
judicious instructors.” Whether this 
is best accomplished by compelling 
daily contact with them, is precisely 
the question in debate. 

And, finally, Dr. McCosh implies 
that temptations to idleness and dis- 
sipation are counteracted by the coer- 
cive system at present in vogue in 
our highest colleges. If this were 
true, it should at once settle the ques- 
tion. There is a sadder necrology to 
every college than that which gets 


published upon Commencement Day. 
The failure of what we call our best 
education to obtain mastery over the 
vicious tendencies of humanity is sor- 


rowfully evident. We will cheerfully 
resign, as a poor dilettante delight, 
all hope of developing our choice 
intellects by finer methods, if it can 
be shown that the old system will 
insure us one self-controlled democrat 
the more, or one pilfering congress- 
man the less. It would indeed be 
a fool’s bargain to abate a jot from 
the average moral character an in- 
stitution develops, to furnish knowl- 
edge in encyclopedic rations. But it 
is emphatically denied that an en- 
forced attendance upon a few daily 
exercises, and the ranking by recita- 
tion-marks, which belongs to the 
scheme, have any tendency to prevent 
disgjpation in young men who would 
otherwise seek it. ‘The wretched pre- 
tence of school-boy . espionage — 
which under college conditions can be 
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only a pretence — induces a school- 
boy sense of fun in outwitting the 
shallow device. The collection of 

hundreds of young men in a univer- 
sity town must necessarily offer temp- 
tations to dissipation that no compul- 

sions practicable to professors can 

appreciably reduce. But it is confi- 
dently maintained, that, in the case 

of students who are properly quali- 

fied for collegiate training, these 

temptations may be reduced to a 
minimum by lifting the relation of 

teacher and pupil to a higher level. 

The attractions to sin must be met 

by those attractions to intellectual 

and moral effort which the genuine 

professor, when left to himself, can 

bountifully supply. We are bound 

to distrust our ways of conducting 

the later education until a hearty 

co-operation in the purposes of col- 

lege-residence, instead of being the 

peculiarity of a minority, has become | 
the pervading spirit of all. 

But the root of the disorder, which, 
more or less apparently, results from 
the coercive system, is seldom hon- 
estly declared. It lies in the incom- 
petence of the best professors for 
administrative duties. It is painful 
to think how many men of noble 
gifts have been conipelled to waste 
power in the blundering performance 
of work that should never have been 
required of them. The eyeless Sam- 
son making sport for the Philistines is 
the prototype of men of rarer strength, 
obliged to fumble blindly before dis- 
cordant classes who were brimming 
over with that merry sense of incon- 
gruity with which youth is so gener- 
ously endowed. Weare slowly learn- 
ing that capital can never be forced 
into a given employment without be- 
ing forced out of some other employ- 
ment, and that it seeks spontane- 
ously its most profitable field. That 
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costliest capital, the genius and 
knowledge of a great teacher, is sub- 
ject to similar laws. You cannot put 
it to unsuitable work without dead- 
ening power in its proper range, and 
depriving its possessor of that lever 
of personality by which he might 
move a generation. It is needless to 
say that a teacher in an institution 
for the later education needs far other 
qualities than are essential for the 
successful master of a school. If the 
latter be a man of good character, a 
student of human nature, and versed 
in certain technicalities of his art, it 
is not necessary that he should pos- 
sess much more knowledge than he is 
called upon to communicate. But 
the university renders its peculiar 
service to the community by collect- 
ing men of the highest standard of 
attainment. The true college pro- 


fessor is never a pedagogue, but always 
a student. 


He lives in the high 
atmosphere of his science, whether it 
be moral, speculative, or exact. He 
comes to his class-room fresh from the 
investigation of a great subject, and 
filled with enthusiasm for further 
knowledge of it ; and it is by the at- 
mosphere he brings with him that the 
minds of his pupils must be invigo- 
rated. When I'think of the amiable 
and eminent mer with whom, as a 
college student, I was brought in 
contact, it is difficult to speak with 
patience of a system which seemed 
devised to deprive them of just the 
conditions in which they might have 
been magnetic. They stood before us 
in the fetters of a malign enchant- 
ment. Here were men capable of 
filling the offices of guide, philosopher, 
and friend, after far higher standards 
than Pope ever fancied ; and some per- 
verse fairy was permitted to neutralize 
their powers by thrusting upon them 
the additional function of policeman. 
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It is needless to say that this mon- 
strous combination prevented the 
greater professors from filling with 
efficiency their rightful office. The 
awkward attempts at discipline, which 
they were forced to make, kept them 
in relations of petty antagonism with 
minds that would have yielded readily 
to theit higher influence. The true 
order of college precedence was re- 
versed. An inferior order of teachers, 
who were not above the work of turn- 
ing the compulsory crank, seemed to 
have an advantage over wiser and 
better men, who could not be used for 
the ignoble business. The managers 


‘insisted upon “ doubling ” the parts of 


Pyramus and the Lion; but it was 
only Nick Bottom who rushed forward 
in jubilant readiness to discharge 
both. 

Of priceless value to the nation are 
the high-minded and studious men, 
who, from time to time, fill chairs in 
our best colleges. They are indeed 
ignorant of the arts of money-getting, 
and unacquainted with phases of un- 
regenerate human nature of which 
the man of affairs has daily experi- 
ence. Never having been more than 
one-half boy, — and that the best half, 
—they find it difficult to comprehend 
the whimsical codes that fetter the av- 
erage college-student, and have some- 
times queerest notions of the laws of 
evidence. Put one of these men to his 
right work, and his worth is incaleu- 
lable. Compel him to be judge, jury, 
and executioner, among those who are 
passing through the most sensitive 
age known to mortals, and you have 
left nothing undone to reduce his 
powers to their meanest minimum. 

‘While advocating the voluntary 
system under the conditions alrgady 
specified, I certainly do not claim, that, 
when it is first tried, its success will | 
seem very striking. From what may 
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be a prudent deference to the doubts 
of respected educators like Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, the outgrown principle cannot 
at once be thoroughly abandoned, nor 
the better one honestly enforced. 
Against the crude and reckless appli- 
cation of reform, which wise reformers 
should be éhe first to deprecate, we 
have a guaranty in the character of 
the men who direct our institutions for 
the later education. No change can 
instantly penetrate the inner life of a 
college, and show the gain it may ul- 
timately produce. Those in authority 
will proceed little by little, with the 
view of testing alleged improvements 
by positive and definite experiments ; 
and they are right indoing so. But 
it must never be forgotten, that the 
lingering consequences of regulations 
partially repealed allow only hazy 
indications of results that might 
follow their total abrogation. Some 
time must elapse before those inde- 
finable influences which constitute a 
moral climate can make themselves 
felt. 

But when the period of probation 
is passed, — and marks and compul- 
sions, and personal competitions, have 
been consigned to their place among 
provisional methods in the higher 
training, — I believe that recitations 
(if daily instructions are still called 
by that name) may be made so inter- 
esting, and evidently helpful to the 
student, that the wish to avoid them 
will be unknown. The sentiments 
with which many have regarded the 
college recitation, as they knew it, 
were not wholly without justification. 
Four-fifths of it were useless to stu- 
dents who had mastered the pre- 
scribed lesson. Yet all were obliged 
to si#, hour after hour, upon painful 
benches to hear those who would not 
study stumble over simplest passages, 
or dodge the very obvious snares that 
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the professor was forced to set for 
them. ~And, unhappily, the passive 
protests against the system, which 
the true teachers could not be re- 
strained from making, sometimes 
served to intensify its inherent mis- 
chiefs. There was Professor , for 
instance, who taught a science that I 
will call political economy, and who 
possessed every personal requisite for 
giving the highest intellectual guid- 
ance. The winning sunshine dif- 
fused by the presence of that thought- 
ful and inquiring teacher canf never 
fade from the memoriesof those who 
have felt its influence. Left to his 
own reasonable methods, how per- 
fectly would he have personified that 
element of kindly justness in opinion, 
which commands the allegiance of 
young persons! But the energy of 
this man was lowered and absorbed 
by the fetters in which he was re- 
quired to work. He was incapable 
of playing the captious pedagogue, 
expert in tripping dunces. Students 
were permitted to keep their text- 
books open in his recitation-room, and 
were called upon in regular sequence. 
But habits created by customary ar- 
rangements were not to be changed 
by this covert repudiation of the prin- . 
ciple upon which they rested. The 
recitation was still for marks ; and 
these were to be obtained, not by a 
general comprehension of the science, 
but by memorizing those few passages 
of a text-book upon which each was 
to exhibit. But suppose this gifted 
teacher had been permitted to substi- 
tute his own electric forces for the 
dull mechanical ones by which,he was 
forced to. grind out certain results! 
If I venture to put in words the per- 
suasions that might have inaugurated 
a free intercourse with his classes, it 
must be remembered that no type can 
represent the gentle tones that would 
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have filled them with abounding 
power : — 

“We have come together, young 
gentlemen, to pursue some studies in 
political economy. _We shall use Mr. 
Mill’s work as a text-book; but, in 
connection with it, I shall. from time 
to time, advise you to read portions 
of the works of other authors. Bya 
free interchange of question and reply 
we shall make our study interesting. 
Some of the forms of the old recita- 
tion we shall find it well to. retain. 
From time to time, I shall ask those 
who are willing to be called upon to 
give in their own language the results 
of our reading and conversations. I 
may answer a question about the ex- 
aminations that are to be passed at 
the end of the term, by saying that I 
have nothing to do with them. For 
a statement of what will be required, 
together with the penalties for fail- 


ure, I refer you to the regulations 
issued by the business managers of 


this institution. I will mention only 
that these examinations are minute, 
and will be conducted chiefly in writ- 
ing. They will thoroughly test your 
real knowledge of the subject of our 
study by evidence as nearly infallible 
as the experience of experts can de- 
vise. But let this be the last word 
or thought we give to them. We 
have only to feel the interest and 
value of the science as it opens before 
us; and we need trouble ourselves as 
little about the tests of the examiners 
as the wise man is concerned about 
the ways in which the world will find 
him out.” 

But, however confident we may be 
that there is no surer way of promot- 
ing honor and self-control among a 
good class of young men than by 
assuming these qualities to exist, it is 
certainly true that some restraining 
machinery must be kept ready for 
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action ‘where large numbers are 
brought together. If the bolts of 
discipline are not to be thrown by the 
weak and erring hands of literary 
professors, to what power should they 
properly be confided? I answer, 
The laws of the land for the protection 
of person and of property, and for the 
correction of lawlessness and vice, 
should be enforced by the business 
managers of the university. Any 
police force found necessary to protect 
buildings and grounds should be pro- 
vided. A salaried law-officer should 
be employed by the council of direc- 
tors to protect the interests of their 
trust by the methods known to his 
craft. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the outrageous assaults 
that are sometimes committed under 
the name of “ hazing” would be sub- 
mitted to the investigation and pun- 
ishment of the courts. The crime of 
endangering property and life by 
bonfires, or otherwise, should be prose- 
cuted by a vigilant attorney. Offences 
which the law cannot restrain (and 
these are fewer than might be sup- 
posed) should be reported to the coun- 
cil of directors, to be dealt with by 
warning or expulsion, as should seem 
best. But, these forces existing, they 
would rarely or never be called into 
action against young men who had 
learned how to study, and, in their 
daily intercourse with their teachers, 
were gaining that invaluable part of 
education which comes through inde- 
pendent, responsible action. 

The subject of discipline adminis- 
tered by the instructors in the highest 
education is so admirably treated by 
President Venable of the University 
of Virginia, that little can be added 
to acitation of his remarks: “I,have 
seen the plan of trusting to the stu- 
dents’ honor and of the abolition of 
all espionage tested here, and in the 

















University of South Carolina. It has 
also been adopted in most of the 
Virginia colleges with the best results. 
Its effects in imbuing the body of 
the students with the spirit of truth 
and candor, in giving them the proper 
scorn for a lie, and in promoting a 
frank and manly intercourse between 
the students and professors, cannot be 
too highly estimated. <A student who 
is known to have been guilty of a 
violation of his examination-pledge, 
or of any other falsehood in his deal- 
ings with the authorities (things of 
rare occurrence), is not permitted by 
his fellows to remain in the institu- 
tion. I believe, that, if this system of 
trust and confidence were adopted in 
all the colleges in the land, it would 
prove an inestimable blessing to our 
country in inculcating manliness, 
truth, and integrity upon our future 
rulers.” The good advice with which, 
on many occasions, Massachusetts 
has favored Virginia, is handsomely 
repaid in these wise and suggestive 
words. 

Compulsory attendance at daily 
religious worship seems to lack all 
logical justification in an American 
university. One party of sensible 
and good men will tell you that com- 
pulsory college prayers are the master- 
device of Satan for killing all real 
devotion in the human breast. On 
the other hand, persens of equal ex- 
cellence protest against any form of 
education which lacks this daily 
recognition of the religicus obligations 
of man. While these utterly conflict- 
ing views exist, it seems to me im- 
possible that a great university open 
to all persons, and respecting all con- 
sciences, should pronounce judgment 
in the matter. While opportunities 
for attending public worship should 
be furnished, the obligation to attend 
them should be enforced by the legal 
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guardian of the minor student. It 
is a‘ responsibility that belongs to 
parents, and which, for the good of all 
parties, they should not be permitted 
to shirk. As testimony to the fact 
of attendance upon divine service, I 
venture to say that there is not one 
parent in a thousand who would hesi- 
tate to take the word of the son he 
is supporting at college. The cen- 
sure, or penalty, for remissness in this 
duty —if it were regarded as a duty 
—should be left in his hands. 

But, while insisting that mental cul- 
ture should be the sole end of univer- 
sity requirements, I yield to no one in 
the belief of its inadequacy to secure a 
complete and healthy manhood. An 
ability to stand bravely in a minority, 
a love of truth that shall weigh lightly 
all earthly advantages, — these are 
the gifts of a high and reverent faith. 
That “purification” from natural 
and acquired sin which Plato consid- 
ered the essential condition of human 
worth is likewise the first require- 
ment of Christianity. The solemn cry 
of the Psalmist, “ Wherewithal shall 
@ young man cleanse his way?” 
every individual is bound to answer 
at his peril, and as wisely as he may. 
It is doubted only whether this ques- 
tion can be wisely answered by the 
formal regulations of a secular cor- 
poration constituted for other pur- 
poses. The University of Virginia 
does not exact attendance upon daily 
religious services; and its president 
gives important and gratifying testi- 
mony to the good results of this liber- 
ality. When any considerable num- 
ber of persons demand for a portion 
of the students of a university instruc- 
tion and oversight conformable with 
a special mode of religious belief, 
the foundation of different halls or 
homes will meet their wishes. The 
occupants of these institutions may, of © 
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course, be subjected to such supervis- 
ions and compulsions as their support- 
ers approve.- 

I have thus specified some of the 
conditions which men of radical 
thought believe that an institution 
for the later education should fulfil. 
The university should gradually aban- 
don its petty coercions and petty com- 
petitions, and represent, in the highest 
sense, that “community ” which was 
signified by the medizval use of the 
word. The well-known law in me- 
chanics, by which two forces not in 
the same direction may be replaced 
by a single force, is potent in the im- 
material world. We look back with 
something like incredulity to the time 
when college instructors administered 
corporal chastisement upon refractory 


students. It is difficult to believe, that, . 


less than a century ago, those appointed 
to minister to minds diseased could 
think of no better sedatives than the 
fetterand the lash. Anotber generation 
may look upon existing relationships 
between teacher and taught in the 
later stages of education as scarcely 
less false and demoralizing. For what 
Bacon has said of philosophers is 
equally applicable to a too commonly 
accepted status of college professors : 
“They are stars which give little light, 
because they are so high.” The 
student is encouraged to look upon 
himself as a victim, and upon his tutor 
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as a licensed executioner, and seeks 
his revenge in a whispered gibe or 
doubtful epigram. It is time that the 
miserable game of thrust-and-parry, 
piayed between the crammers and the 
crammed, should give place to a nobler 
relation. The utmost skill of the 
great professor will always lie in the 
simple truth of the science his own 
labor has created or enlarged. An 
institution will attract such men — 
nay, it may be said to create them 
—by providing them with congenial 
work. The university that best 
knows how to use these rare teachers 
— men of sensitive and highly-refined 
organizations — may claim to be na- 
tional in the noblest sense of that 
much-abused adjective. Such a me- 
tropolis of learning, where the highest 
American culture may thrive under 
the most fitting conditions, it is to 
be hoped, is not far from us. Its 
advent will fill with intellectual am- 
bition many who have not yet felt 
such stimulus. Confining its bene- 
factions to the divine gifts of liberty 
and opportunity, it will cause a normal 
expansion of that mental power so 
greatly needed to cope with the com- 
plex problems our democracy is thrust- 
ing upon us. In better ways than 
by exacting prayers and praises from 
reluctant youths will the great uni- 
versity honor Him “ whose service is 
perfect freedom.” 
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THE SPECIALTIES. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


[An Address delivered before the Literary Societies of Bates College and of Dartmouth College.] 


Joun Mitton returned to Eng- 
land from his foreign travels just as 
England was on the edge of civil war. 
In France and in Italy he had been 
welcomed with enthusiasm. He had 
been fairly petted by scholars; he 
had been jealously watched by cat- 
like inquisitors, afraid that he was 
budding heresies into the true vine; 
she had been serenaded by musicians; 
he had been sung by poets; he had 
been beloved by all. But Milton 
would not stay to be petted or flat- 
tered. The thunders growled in the 
horizon of England; the batteries 
were builded which were to open on 
the English Sumter: and the true 
Englishman knew, the true Chris- 
tian knew, that, ii such an exigency, 
his place was home. He left sunny 
Italy for foggy London, left flattery 
to find abuse, left play for work, 
and work the hardest. He had been 
graduated at the university a few 
years before. I may say, gentlemen, 
that, when he turned his baek upon 
Italy, his last vacation was over, and 
the real commencement of his life 
had come. 

I may then fairly allude to his life 
to-day as an illustration for some 
inquiries which we will make as to 
liberal study such as that to which 
you, gentlemen, devote yourselves. 
Here is the man, on the whole, most 
distinguished among men of our race, 
if, in our estimate of distinction, we 
are to give a fair estimate to personal 
purity, to moral greatness, and to 
intellectual power. Of all men who 
have spoken our language, Shak- 
speare and Milton are the two, whose 


loss, if we can conceive of it, would 
be the most fatal; and, of these two, 
John Milton is the man, who in 
thought and action, in character, 
in politics, in his hope and effort for 
the coming-in of the kingdom of 
heaven, say in one word, in his reli- 
gion, represents ‘the idea and the 
prophecy most dear to America, and 
especially to young America. Some 
illustrations drawn from that master 
life ought to be of use to young 
America to-day. 

John Milton was the first scholar 
of his time; he was the first theo- 
logian of his time; he was the first 
statesman of his time; he was the 
first poet of his time. 

He was the first scholar of his time. 
When Charles the Second, fleeing into 
exile, wished to establish his cause 
before Europe, he retained the person 
then accredited as the first man of let- 
ters in Europe — Claude de Saumaise 
—to write out the justification of 
Charles his father. At the order of the 
parliament, Milton replied. He rode 
over Saumaise in their tournament, 
as Charlemagne or Roland would have 
ridden down and ridden over Don 
Quixote. And the name of the 
showy scholar, who knew, men said, 
every thing worth knowing, exists 
to-day in the dreariest corner of the 
dreariest cyclopedia, only because 
Milton honored him with a reply. 

Milton was the first theologian 
of his time. Not even his friends 
who made the Westminster Con- 
fession, not even such sweet spirits 
as Herbert and Vaughan and Chil- 
lingworth and Taylor, who in an 
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opposing camp showed their unity of 
the spirit with those who overthrew 
the crown and the throne; not 
Hooker, Baxter, and Law; nor, on 
our side the water, not any Cotton or 
Davenport or Mather or Williams of 
them all — have so held the faith of the 
world, have so swayed its devotion, 
or so guided its prayer, as he who 
invoked the Holy Spirit for his muse; 
and taught all men the music of the 
first evening hymn. 

Looking back upon it all, we “a 
a right to say he was the first states- 
mah of his time. Cromwell and the 
rest were trained in that rough school 
of statesmanship which does not miss 
: its mark. Like our own dear Abra- 
ham Lincoln, when the common sense 
of the people pushed them on, they 
found out how tolead. There was no 
lack of will; and they found out the 
way. But when they had to defend 
in letters the work that they had 
flone; when, as against a defeated 
church, or a throne overturned, they 
_ had to justify in eternal argument 
their cause, — whom had they to turn 
to but John Milton ? 

That he was the first poet of his 
time, the world allows. There are 
not wanting those who say he was 
the first poet of all time. 

Now, what was the training, gen- 
tlemen, which stood Milton in stead 
for service so various to the world? 
What were the early studies which 
laid the foundation for work so distin- 
guished, — work in lines so different, 
which was, however, work so brave- 
ly, nay, so completely done? There 
are ugly proverbs, which say that a 
“ Jack at all trades works ill at all.” 
That may be. true of trades: clearly 
it is not true of the nobler range of 
service. How was Milton trained in 
boyhood and in youth, that, when a 
magn, he might serve his country and 


his God, whether as advocate, whether 
as theologian, whether as states- 
man, oras poet? The answer is in 
familiar words: As boy and youth, 
thanks to a fond father’s wisdom! 
Milton had the most generous, the 
broadest culture England or Europe 
had to give. He enjoyed what we 


rightly call a liberal education. 


The world was then what it is 
now in the habit of men’s minds and 
in the drift of their ambitions. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that John Mil- 
ton and his father were surrounded 
with people who advised some other 
training. They urged, I do not doubt, 
what people now call a specialty ; that 
this young man should be early 
trained to some special pursuit, trade, 
or calling. As time passed on, I do 
not doubt that they pointed out the 
success, the brilliant success, of this 
or that specialist, as illustrative of 
the value of their counsel. The chief 
contractor who made Cromwell’s pow- 
der, for instance (there must have 
been such a man, though history has 
forgotten “him), the master manu- 
facturer who made the powder which 
Cromwell’s soldiers kept so dry, and 
burned to so much purpose, was, 
doubtless, in the London of that day, 
a person of more mark and note than 
John Milton. He had wrought on 
his specialty, and had wrought on it 
well. He had made a good contract ; 
he made good powder; and he got 
good pay. History has forgotten him; 
but I dare reconstruct history so far 
as to say that I am sure he rode in 
his carriage, while Milton went afoot ; 
that his wife had laces and silks fit 
for an empress, while Milton’s wife 
spread thin butter on thick bread 
for hungry schoolboys. I think the 
powder-contractor and the poet may 
have known each other at school. I 
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think he may have nodded good-na- 
turedly to Milton, as they met some 
day at the government offices; and I 
can hear the contractor saying to him- 
self with contemptuous pity, “ That 
is what comes of the classics and the 
mathematics, Christ College and the 
university; and my coach and four 
here are what came of my specialty.” 
Yet for all that, gentlgmen, if you 
and I had to choose between the two 
lines for son of ours, we should not 
choose the special training, we should 
choose the liberal education: for we 
should say, “It is perfectly certain 
that the powder manufacturing will be 
done ; it is not perfectly certain, that, 
without watchful care and delicate 
nursing, the world will get its sci- 
ence, its statesmanship, or its theolo- 
gy, or its poetry.” About the meth- 
ods in life, there need be no fear. 
The doubt and danger are about the 
principles on which all methods de- 
pend. The methods of life are all 
that the specialist fully learns. The 
man of liberal education is studying 
its princjples. 


It is unquestionably true, that, with 
the immense enlargement of human 
knowledge, the several sciences part 
so widely, that no man can pretend 
to master them all; and only the 
merest charlatan professes the knowl- 
edge of the detail of every vocation. 
“Still it is as true as ever, first, that all 
science involves a knowledge of fan- 
damental and essential principles, 
and that the man who is not trained 
and habituated in these will be a 
mere dabster and empiric even in 
the method of the special science 
which he has chosen. It is true, 
again, that each science is to be in- 
vestigated and explained by the same 
eternal laws of truth, and methods of 
reasoning, as every other; and the 
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specialist who undertakes to study or 
t6 teach without habit and experience 
in these laws of truth, and methods of 
reasoning, breaks down again as dab- 
ster and pretender. Once more: it is 
true, that as the unity of nature as- 
serts itself, and the correlation of one 
force with another, that man succeeds 
best in interpreting Nature in one of 
her phases, who can best interpret her 
in another. This is the man, who, 
from the breadth of his education, can 
tell something of the harmony of 
things, of the kosmos of the universe. 
He succeeds in his specialty just in 
proportion to the breadth of his gen- 
eral education. 

Yet it is necessary to say this, and 
to illustrate it by such memories as 
those which tell us to what educa- 
tion we owe John Milton, and how 
great the loss would have been, had 
we specialized him into a scrivener, 
because, in the rush of our time, even 
the colleges and universities have 
been invaded; and the old narrow- 
ness of the specialty is here and there 
proclaimed anew, as if it were some 
new discovery in education. 

When we come to examine this 
tempting and specious proposal, does 
it amount to any thing more than the 
old temptation, that the child of God 
shall use the heavenly form God has 
given him by setting it to make bread 
out of stones ? 

What do we say of the same pro- 
posal when it is presented a little 
younger in men’s lives ? 

In my own home, the city of Bos- 
ton, there is an annual expenditure 
for the education of children of about 
a million and a half of dollars. The 
poorest child may take the advan- 
tage of this expenditure till he is 
eighteen years of age; and the meth- 
ods are so arranged, that he may, if 
he choose, enter with good instruc- 
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tion on many of the lines of study 


pursued in most colleges. In spite 
of this generous provision, however, 
the larger part of the children leave 
school before they are twelve years 
old. They do this that they may ac- 
quire certain specialties.. It is now 
the specialty of selling lozenges, or 
matches; it is now the specialty of 
leasing opera-glasses for the evening ; 
it is now the specialty of what is 
called a cash-boy in a large retail 
store: it is not an apprenticeship, 
‘which educates a boy for higher life. 
At twelve he is too young for that. 
It is only a specialty which enables 
him to earn, week by week, about as 
much as will pay for his food. 

When we see this in the case of 
the little boy or girl, we all regret it. 
There is then no question that the 
decision of the parents is wrong. By 
all means in our hands, we attempt 
to change that decision. In Boston 
we are at this moment trying to intro- 
duce into the schools such technical 
education, in sewing, in carpentry, and 

, other useful arts, as may persuade 
‘short-sighted parents to keep their 
children at school a little longer; for 
we think even half a loaf is better 
than no bread. We do not do this be- 
cause we like todo it: we accept it as the 
necessity forced upon us by the deter- 
mination of ignorant parents to gain 
the immediate return of bread and 
butter for the education which is given 
to their children. We see that the 
longer we can put off the acquisition 
of the specialty the better. 

This principle, which is acknowl- 
edged by all in the case of boys and 
girls, loses none of its force when it 
is applied in the lives of young men 
and young women. Of course, in 
civilized life, each man, sooner or later, 
must have his special training in the 
service which heistorender. But the 
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precise object for which we have found- 
ed these colleges i is to give the liberal 
and broad’ foundation on which that 
training is to be based. And the 
rule of life might be stated, almost 
without an exception, that the longer 
the special training could be post- 
poned, so the generoys preparation 
were still in progress, the better for 
the man, and. the better for mankind. 
The fine and analytic division of 
labor for which the specialist pleads, 
results, he thinks, in a certain im- 
provement in the quantity or the 
quality of the world’s manufacture. 
If one man always does one thing, 
and another man always does another 
thing, each man growing perfect in 
his specialty, the result will be, we 
are told, better pins in your pin-fac- 
tory, more sheetings from your ma- 
jestic mills, finer type for your news- 
papers, and Remington rifles more 
highly finished in your armories. All 
this is very possible. But the argu- 
ment forgets that this world was not 
created for the manufacture of pins, 
of sheetings, of newspapers, or of 
rifles; it was created for the train- 
ing of men: and the man is made 
more perfect and more, not by his 
deftness in this handicraft, or his 
knack in that trade, but as one part 
of his being is thoroughly wrought 
in with another part, body with mind, 
and mind with soul. 

The great modern patron of that 
system of industry which makes each 
man do what he can do cheapest, and 
divides labor so that one man shall 
make the heads of pins perfectly, and 
shall be capable of nothing else, that 
another man shall point them per- 
fectly, and be fit for nothing else, is 
Adam Smith. It*might be enough 


to say, that, if Adam Smith’s theory 
could have been properly carried out, 
he would have spent his life, not in 














writing treatises of political economy, 
but in fishing for herrings on the 
shore of Scotland; that being the in- 
dustry for which nature seems to have 
best fitted that region, had not the re- 
strictions of government or civilization 
introduced other life there. Adam 
Smith is himself, then, an illustration 
how much the world gains when the 
boy and the man is trained to some 
broader and higher life than the mere 
specialty to which circumstances, or 
what people call “nature,” would 
have directed him. Have we not, 
in our own history, had instances,— 
instances enough to teach us what 
the country gains by training its citi- 
zens in the broader culture? Like 
the old Greek culture, it enables them 
to turn to any service. What is the 
whole tenor of the history of the 
war? Who were our diplomatists,— 
our Adams and Marsh and Motley’? 
They were men who had been trained 
in the broader culture, and took up 
the specialty of diplomacy as a mat- 
ter of course, just as Themistocles 
led a fleet without having been 
trained to the specialty of a sailor. 
The special accomplishment, indeed, 
is only charlatanism, when it is not 
based on knowledge of the principle 
employed. Such is the rule-of-thumb 
reckoning of the seaman who does 


not know why his latitudes and lon-’ 


gitudes come right, and is wholly the 
slave of his process. 

“It was my fortune, once, to sit for 
several days by the side of the- late 
Gov. Andrew of Massachusetts, while, 
with skill and success which I will 
not pretend to describe, he presided 
over a large, excited assembly, which, 
but for his admirable gift, would have 
been stormy. When all was done, I 
ventured to felicitate him on his suc- 
cess. “I think I have succeeded,” 


said he; “ and I believe it is because, 
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in all my life, I have only for three or 
four hours been in the chair of any 
assembly. I believe it is because I 
know nothing of the technics of par- 
liamentary law. I mean,” he add- 
ed with earnestness, “that I have 
been trying all through these days 
to apply the principles of justice, of 
truth and common sense, in the forms, 
which were of course familiar to me, 
of deliberative assemblies.” Gentle- 
men, I could not but contrast that 
verdict with the verdict of one of 
your own statesmen who stood with 
me one day in the gallery at the Capi- 
tol, as an acute parliamentarian, who 
has thus far never been any thing but 
an acute parliamentarian, dissected 
some point of order to the bottom. 
“T would not,” said your senator, 
“know as much as that man knows 
of parliamentary law, no, not if you 
gave me the world!” Take that as a 
not unfair contrast of the difference 
between principle and method, if, by 
any misfortune, either must be 
learned alone. 

The man who does not understand 
the principle will constantly be 
blundering in his method. The 
amusing stories of the blunders of the 
accurate Chinese imitators are illus- 
trations. But more than this, and 
worse than this, the specialist who 
has not laid a generous foundation for 
his art cannot explain it to another, 
cannot wisely conduct the experiments 
for advancing it: he can only repeat 
the processes to which he himself is 
bred. The hackneyed anecdote says 
that Mansfield told the Indian judge, 
who had not been trained in the prin- 
ciples of law, to make his decisions 
boldly, and they would be right, but 
to beware how he gave his reasons, 
for they would surely be wrong. Pre- 
cisely so, the mere specialist cannot 
give his reasons. He has to work by 
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a recipe ; and what becomes of such 
‘work? It was such work which the 
artisans of old time wrought in, — in 
the lost arts, — over whose monuments 
we are left to wonder. Such workmen 
learned the process; but they were 
powerless to explain the principle : so 
the abiding or eternal element was 
gone. The science ceased to-be a 
science: it became.an art, a knack, a 
secret, @ memory, a shadow, and then 
was gone forever. 

Of modern science, on the other 
hand, the glory is, that it is built up 
on certain evernal principles which 
have found their formulas in what 
we call laws. A knowledge of these 
laws leads to the true experiment, 


and to the simplifying of science. 


All true science is seeking to make 
science simpler and simpler: it is 
seeking to find the general principle 
of which these special arts are only 
the illustrations. The greatest vic- 
tory of modern sciences, the correla- 
tion of physical forces, is an exquisite 
instance of the answer given to men 
who were able to. interrogate nature 
not with one, but with many ques- 
tions. And the bold suggestions and 
fascinating generalizations of the 
most distinguished naturalists of our 
time — of your Darwins and Huxleys 
and Tyndalls —are gifts to us from 
minds which have been trained not in 
one line of research, nor in two, but 
in many, I might almost say in all. 
Their generalization takes its value 
from the range of their observation. 
Then the statement of it is intelligi- 
ble, because they have not disregard- 
ed intellectual sciences of analysis, 
of investigation, and of argument. 
And once more: their' methods are 
intelligible because there is, and they 
know there is, a principle behind. 
The truth seems to be, that, for all 
these reasons, we should be glad in 
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every case to postpone the training 
for the specialty as long as possible. 
We are to.make the studies in prepa- 
ration for it broad enough to train 
every faculty of body, mind, or soul. 
It is only in the lowest grades of life 
that we do not find fault with the 
absence of either side of such training. 
We do not ask, perhaps, that a hod- 
carrier shall move gracefully, or speak 
fluently, or talk without profanity. 
But just so soon as life calls for lead- 
ers, just so soon as a crisis comes, 80 
soon as education, ormen of education, 
are in question, we ask that body, 
mind, and soul, all shall be all ready 
for our service. 

Does any one venture to make what 
men call the crucial test the test 
of success in war? If you inquire 
there, our own experience is all on 
one side. The education of West 
Point, which has given such vigor to 
our armies, is thoroughly liberal, and 
by no means technical or special. 
What men write English like ‘your 
West Point army officers? what men 
better understand the relations of 
science with science? nay, what 
men have been more successful in 
their practical interpretation of con- 
stitutional law? And, if you will ask 
the most successful of them as to 
what is the best preparation for West 
Point, they will tell you, without ex- 
ception, that the best introduction to 
West Point is the full training of 
one of our colleges. Yes, gentlemen ; 
and if you look outside West Point, 
in the army, the verdict is the same. 
What men rose to rank most distin- 
guished, and won the love, as well as 
the honors, of the country, as did the 
mén whom your alma mater, and 
yours, and mine, had trained not for 
one service only, but to be ready 
for whatever call of duty? In 
Maine and New Hampshire, it is 

















‘enough for me to allude to Chamber- 
lain and Sylvanus. Thayer. Let me 
indulge a personal regard,.and speak 
with a regret which is not personal, 
but national, in naming for my own 
alma mater our Lowell and Wads- 
worth. Or let me speak for the coun- 
try, when I name men still living, — 
Hayes and Terry, and Butler and 
Chamberlain, and Hawley and Howard. 
Did not such men lead their soldiers 
under fire more cheerfully, because 
every memory of old heroism and sto- 
ried victory was theirs? —the mem- 
ories of Mantinea and Thermopyle, 
and Lutzen and Naseby. Did they 
not care for their soldiers more ten- 
derly, because their eyes had over- 
flowed when they read of the gentle 
ministries of St. Louis. and St. Vin- 
cent? Did not they rule conquered 
cities more firmly and more wisely, 
because they had early learned how to 
love a Curtius and to scorn a Verres ? 
Nay, gentlemen, such men died more 
easily, the eye of the body closed 
with one smile more tender creeping 
over the cold features, because, as they 
- died, they remembered what Harvard 
and Yale and Brunswick and Lewis- 
ton, and Dartmouth had taught them 
in their boyhood: “Blessing and 
honor indeed, that a man may die 
for his country.” 

, But I do not choose, gentlemen, in 
' this honored presence, to discuss these 
questions on the strength of any illus- 
trations, however pertinent or strong. 
I stand in the presence of a college 
dedicated to liberal study, founded 
by men who believed in liberal train- 


ing, the home of young men who- 


have consecrated their lives to it. It 
is those young men who have honored 
me by giving me the opportunity to 
diseuss these themes. No college can 
pretend to liberal study, unless, like 
yours, it is baptized in the free 


The Specialties. 
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thought of its founders.- Here, at 
least, I need only refer to the cen- 
tral demand of all Christian educa- 
tion, — the demand made by him who 
was a scholar before he was an apos- 
tle; who, in the schools of Jewish 
thought, and even from the teachers 
of Gentile wisdom, had learned what 
the wisdom of men had to say in 
these things. It is St. Paul who 
rises above the wisdom of the flesh 
to speak to you in the words of the 
Spirit. It is St. Paul who says, in 
words which might be well taken for 
the eternal motto of a new-born col- 
lege, that the aim of all life, the 
object of all training, is that we may 
come unto a perfect man: és avdpa 
teleiov, — “ Unto a perfect man!” 

It is not simply the training of the 
voice to speak; it is not simply the 
training of the eye to see; far less 
is it the training of the fingers of 
the hand to this service or that toil : 
it is that we may come unto a perfect 
man. The whole body, soul and 
spirit, are to be presented blameless, 
— the body, by those exercises and by 
that temperance which come from the 
wisdom that is first pure; the mind, 
by that discipline (such as these 
gentlemen know how to interpret) 
which shall quicken fancy, shall 
strengthen memory, and shall clear 
argument from sophistry. And the 
soul, the infinite child of an infinite 
God, is to be trained in faith and 
hope and love; in faith to look 
above the world; in hope to look be- 
yond time; in love to look outside 
its lesser life, in that communion 
in which we are one with all God’s 
children, one even with himself. This 


-is the standard, gentlemen, which the 


great Christian apostle proposes for 
your education. Faithfully try his ex- 
periment, and look forward to noth- 
ing less than this ultimate blessing. 
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Then let life offer to you what it may ; 
let your special duty be here or there ; 
let the hand be called for, or the 
head, or the heart; let it be words 
of conviction, or deeds of valor, or 
prayers of faith, which the world 


\ needs from you, — you are equipped 
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for the one call or the other. You’ 
stand not hampered by the little 
habits of some petty training; you 
stand forth ready, aye ready, the | 
willing sonsof Almighty God, strong 
in the liberty in which Christ has 
made you free. 


TRACES IN PRINT OF DANIEL WEBSTER’S WORK IN 
COLLEGE. 


DanrEL WesstER entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1797, and was grad- 
uated, after passing through the regu- 
lar course of studies,in 1801. His bi- 
ographers mention, that, during this 
period, he delivered twoorations, which 
were printed; and that he took part 
in the publication of “The Dartmouth 
Gazette,” a weekly newspaper printed 
in the town of Hanover, N.H., where 
the college is situated. We have be- 
fore us printed copies in the original 
of both of the orations, and a file of the 
newspaper. In view of the extraor- 
dinary powers of mind which Mr, 
Webster afterwards developed, it is 
interesting to examine these produc- 
tions of his early years. It is true 
that, like other great men, in the later 
years of his life he alluded in terms 
of disparagement to the writings of 
his early life. As early as 1829, he 
wrote with reference to them: “ They 
are, or ought to be, all forgotten; at 
least, most of them, and all of this 
early period.” But this judgment, 
however sincere and serious, is alto- 
gether too harsh ; and in this opinion 
we doubt not that our readers will 
concur if they will accompany us 
through the following notes. 

The full titlepage of the first 
Fourth of July oration delivered by 
Mr. Webster (for in ldter years he 


delivered several others on the recur- 
rence of the national anniversary) is 
the following : — 


“An oration pronounced at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, the 4th day of July, 1800; being 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of American 
Independence. By Daniel Webster, member 
of the junior class, Dartmouth University. 

Do thou, great Liberty, inspire our souls, 

And make our lives in thy possession happy, 

Or our deaths glorious in thy just defence.” . 

, ADDISON. 

“Published by request of the subscribers. 
Printed at Hanover, by Moses Davis, 1800.” 


From this oration we make the fol- 
lowing extract. It will be recollected 
that Washington had died in the pre- 
ceding month of December, not many 
months after the commission of lieu- 
tenant-general had been conferred 
upon him, in the general expectation 
that a war with France might become 
necessary. 


“ Although we must feel the keenest sorrow 
at the demise of our Washington, yet we con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection that his vir- 
tuous compatriot, his worthy successor, the 
firm, the wise, the inflexible Adams, still sur- 
vives. Elevated by the voice of his country 
to the supreme executive magistracy, he con- 
stantly adheres to her essential interests, and 
with steady hand draws the disguising veil 
from the intrigues of foreign enemies and the 
plots of domestic foes. Having the honor of 
America always in view, never fearing, when 
wisdom dictates, to stem the impetuous tor- 
rent of popular resentment, he stands amidst 




















the fluctuations of party and the explosions 
of faction, unmoved as Atlas, 

* While storms and tempests thunder on its brow, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet.’ 

Yet all the vigilance of our Executive, and 
all the wisdom of our Congress, have not 
been sufficient to prevent this country from 
being, in some degree, agitated by the convul- 
sions of Europe. But why shall every quar- 
rel on the other side the Atlantic interest us 
in its issue? Why shall the rise or depres- 
sion of ¢very party there produce here a cor- 
responding vibration? Was this continent 
designed as a mere satellite to the other? 
Has not Nature here wrought all her opera- 
tions on her broadest scale? Where are the 
Mississippis and the Amazons, the Alleghanies 
and the Andes, of Europe, Asia, or Africa? 
The natural superiority of America clearly 
indicates that it was designed to be inhabited 
by a nobler race of men, possessing a superior 
form of government, superior patriotism, su- 
perior talents, and superior virtues. Let, 
then, the nations of the East vainly waste 
their strength in destroying each other ; let 
them aspire at conquest, and contend for do- 
minion, till their continent is deluged in 
blood: but let none, however elated by vic- 
tory, however proud of triumphs, ever presume 
to intrude on the neutral station assumed by 
our country. 

“Britain, twice humbled for her aggres- 
sions, has at length been taught to respect us. 
But France, once our ally, has dared to in- 
sult us; she has violated her obligations ; 
she has depredated our commerce; she has 
abused our government, and riveted the chains 
of bondage on our unhappy fellow-citizens. 
Not content with ravaging and depopulating 
the fairest countries of Europe, not yet satiat- 
ed with the contortions of expiring republics, 
the convulsive agonies of subjugated nations, 
and the groans of her own slaughtered citi- 
zens, she has spouted her fury across the 
Atlantic; and the stars and stripes of Inde- 
pendence have almost been attacked in our 
harbors. When we have demanded repara- 
tion, she has fold us, ‘Give us your money, 
and we will give you peace.’ Mighty nation! 
Magnanimousrepublic! Let her fill her coffers 
from those towns and cities which she has 
plundered, and grant peace, if she can, to the 
shades of those millions whose death she has 
caused. 

“ But Columbia stoops not to tyrants; her 
sons will never cringe to France. Neither a 
supercilious, five-headed Directory, nor the 
gasconading pilgrim of Egypt, will ever dic- 
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tate terms to sovereign America. The thun- ° 
der of our cannon shall insure the perform- 
atce of our treaties, and fulminate destruc- 
tion on Frenchmen, till old Ocean is crim- 
soned with blood, and gorged with pirates. 
“It becomes us, on whom the defence of 
our country will ere long devolve, most seri- 
ously to reflect on the duties incumbent upon 
us. Our ancestors bravely snatched expiring 
Liberty from the grasp of Britain, whosc 
touch is poison: shall we now consign it to 
France, whose embrace’ is death? We have 
seen our fathers in the day of Columbia’s 
trouble, assume the rough habiliments of war, 
and seek the hostile field. Too full of sorrow 
to speak, we have seen them wave a last fare- 
well to a disconsolate, a woe-stung family ; 
we have seen them return, worn down with 
fatigue, and scarred with wounds ; or we have 
seen them, perhaps, no more. For us they 
fought; for us they bled; for us they con- 
quered. Shall we their descendants now 
basely disgrace our lineage, and pusillani- 
mously disclaim the legacy bequeathed us ? 
Shall we pronounce the sad valediction to 
Freedom, and immolate Liberty on the altars 
our fathers have raised to her? No! The re- 
sponse of a nation is‘ No!’ Let it be registered 
in the archives of heaven! Ere the religion we 
profess, and the privileges we enjoy, are sacri- 
ficed at the shrines of despots and dema- 
gogues, let the pillars of creation tremble ; 
let world be wrecked on world, and systems 
rush to ruin! Let the sons of Europe be vas- 
sals; let her hosts of nations be a vast con- 
gregation of slaves; but let us who are this 
day free, whose hearts are yet unappalled, 
and whose.right arms are yet nerved for war, 
assemble before the hallowed temple of Co- 
lumbian freedom, and swear to the God of our 
Sathers to preserve it.secure, or die at its portals.” 


“ The Dartmouth Gazette ” was not, 
as is sometimes supposed, a college 
newspaper or magazine conducted by 
the students. It was the weekly news- 
paper of the town, consisting of a 
folio sheet; each of the four pages 
presenting a surface of about nine by 
sixteen inches of printed matter, in 
four columns. The first number bears 
date the 27th of. August, 1799 ; and its 
publication was continued not only 
during Mr. Webster’s term in college, 
but for many years afterwards, “ by 
Moses Davis, on College Plain, west 
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of the meeting-house, Hanover, N.H.” 
The first number begins with the 
“ Printer’s Address,”*in which Mr. 


Davis addresses himself “to the 
free and enlightened citizens of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, patrons 
of science and heirs of freedom ;” 
and signs pimself, “The public’s 
devoted, humble servant, Moses Da- 
vis.” 

Mr. Webster was a contributor to 
the columns of this newspaper from 
the beginning of its existence. It is 
known that he wrote the pieces which 
it contains under the signature of 
“Teatus.” One of these appeared in 
the very first number, in 1799; and 
they were continued until February, 
1801. We find thirteen altogether 
under this signature. Some of them 
are in prose, some in verse, and some 
partly in prose, and partly in verse. 
The first three contributions are of 
the character last described, and make 
a series of essays on the subjects of 
“Hope,” “Charity,” and “ Fear.” 
There are also verses upon “ Winter” 
and upon “ Spring.” But others of the 
contributions are of quite a different 
character. These are prose articles, 
generally discussions of current politi- 
cal questions, or comments on passing 
affairs. It would occupy too much 
space to quote the whole of these; and 
a series of brief extracts would give 
but little idea of theircharacter. We 
copy entire the following clever piece 
of political satire, which is contained 
in the number for 24th February, 
1800, at which time the news of the 
Revolution of the 18th Brumaire in 
Paris had just come to hand : — 


“Mr. Prirxter.— One of my winged cor- 
respondents on the other side of the Atlantic 
has very politely obliged me with the follow- 
ing. Itis not probable that the expedition 
hinted at below will ever be attempted, since 
Bonaparte has sent the five directors to pot ; 
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but it may serve to show to what a height the 
ambition of the cidevant Directory had arisen. 
Icarus. 

“To citizen Blanchard, the aeronaut. 

“Inthe name of the French Republic, one 
and indivisible. 

“The Executive Directory, reposing full 
trust avd confidence in your integrity and 
diplomatic skill, have appointed you to 
the command of an aerial squadron des- 
tined to attack the moon. From Paris 
you will proceed, with the troops allot- 
ted you, to Amsterdam, where you will be 
largely reinforced: thence you will proceed 
directly to the object of the expedition. 
Having arrived at the moon, you will declare 
to the Lunarians, that you come not as an 
enemy, but as a friend; that you come to 
rescue them from that load of tyranny under 
which they groan; that you ‘bear death to 
kings, and freedom to the moon;’ that the 
Directory of the terrible republic, having con- 
quered every thing worthy of their attention 
in this terrestrial orb, have extended their 
arms and their benevolence to the inhabitants 
of their world. On your first arrival, you will 
take care to distribute among the Lunarians 
such books and publications as tend to destroy 
that superstitious veneration for honesty and 
religion, and set men afloat on the ocean of 
Reason. Our secretary wi.l furnish you with 
a few copies of Mr. Paine’s work, and a file of 
the ‘ Journal de Paris,’ together with a few 
‘ Constitutional Telegraphs,’ and ‘ Republican 
Ledgers,’ transmitted to us by our very dear 
friend in America. These are all which will 
be requisite. Having effected the object of the 
expedition, haviug established among the 
Lunarians the constitution which accompanies 
this message, you will make a small requisi- 
tion of about four or five hundred millions, 
and return to France to receive the never- 
fading laurels of triumph and victory. 

“By order of the Dircctory, 
“Health and fraternity, 
“Le Garpe, Secretary.” 

In the Notices to Correspondents, 
“Tcarus” is frequently” referred to, 
sometimes chided; as thus, 7th Octo- 
ber, 1799: “Since our first number, 
‘Icarus’ has taken his flight, and no 
intelligence can be obtained respect- 
ing him. It is feared, that, in his 


approach to the sun, his waxen wings 
are melted, and that evil has befallen 
him.” 10th February, 1800: “Icarus 
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is reminded of his obligation to the 
editor. We wish some of our writers 
would rouse him from his present state 
of lethargy.” 4th August: “Icarus, 
where art thou? Have the sunbeams 
of July and August fused thy wings ?” 
27th December: “Icarus was. tell- 
ing, a few weeks ago, of ‘ continuing’ 
to harp upon ‘ winter ;’ but, as winter 
has seen fit virtually to leave us, 
Icarus has rightly judged it proper 
to continue silent. If a distich of 
his would help us to a few inches of 
snow, he should be paid for it.” Sim- 
ilar notices were addressed to other 
regular correspondents of the paper, 
‘of whom there were several. 

It is not probable that these formal 
contributions comprised the whole of 
the assistance which Mr. Webster 
rendered to the printer of “ The Dart- 
mouth Gazette.” His own account of 
his connection with the newspaper is 
contained in a few lines of the frag- 
ment of autobiography printed in the 
collection of his “ Private Correspond- 
ence,” prepared by his son Fletcher 
Webster. In speaking of his college 
life, Mr. Webster says, — 

“My college life was not an idle one. Be- 
sides the regular attendance on prescribed 
duties and studies, I read something of Eng- 
lish history and English literature. Perhaps 
my reading was too miscellancous. I even 
paid my board for a year by superintending a 
little weekly newspaper, and making selections 
for it from books of literature and from the 
contemporary publications. Isuppose I some- 
times wrote a foolish paragraph myself.” 

In the Biographical Memoir pre- 
fixed to the standard edition of Mr. 
Webster’s works, Mr. Everett says, in 
the paragraph in which he describes 
Mr. Webster’s course at college, “ He 
took part in the publication of a little 
weekly newspaper, furnishing selec- 
tions from books and magazines, with 


an occasional article from his own 
” 


pen. 
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Mr. George T. Curtis, who appears 
to have made most thorough and 
faithful use of the ample materials in 
his hands for the preparation of the 
“Life of Daniel Webster,” in ref- 
erence to the same period, says, “ He 
superintended a small weekly news- 
paper printed in Hanover, and called 
‘The Dartmouth Gazélte,’ during the 
year 1800, which was his junior 
year.” 

In a paper upon “ The Student Life 
of Daniel Webster,” which we pre- 
sume we are not in error in attributing 
to the accomplished pen of Prof. 
Sanborn, it is stated, that, “during 
the last two years of his college life, 
he made frequent contributions to a 
newspaper published at that time in 
Hanover.” 

Mr. Webster’s relations with Mr. 
Moses Davis were friendly and fa- 
miliar. This is evident from the cir- 
cumstance that he maintained a cor- 
respondence with him after leaving 
college; and on one occasion at least, 
after graduation, furnished, at the ur- 
gent request of Mr. Davis, the “ News- 
boy’s Address” in verse for the 
new year. ‘lhis appears by a mote 
to a letter from Mr. Davis to Mr. 
Webster contained in the “Private 
Correspondence.” The same volume 
contains several letters from Mr. 
Webster to Mr. Moses Davis; one of 
which, in the index, is entered under 
the initial D.; and some others under 
the name of Mr. Isaac P. Davis, by 
means of the accidents common in the 
preparation of an index. 

Mr. Moses Davis was the “ printer” 
of “ The Dartmouth Gazette,” and was 
no doubt responsible to the public for 
what its columns contained. News- 
papers in those days— if not every- 
where, certainly in this country — sel- 
dom contained what are now known 
as “editorials.” Indeed, the manager, 
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as we have seen in citing Mr. Davis’s 

address, in undertaking the publica- 

tion of “'Fhe Dartmouth Gazette,” as- 

sumed the title merely of “ printer,” 

and not the more ambitious one of 

“editor.” His. correspondents often 
addressed him by name,as, in this case, 

“ Mr. Davis ;” and their communica- 

tions were printed with that address, 

instead of the formal, “To the editor of 

the Gazette,” or the less formal, but 

equally indefinite, “ Mr. Editor.” Such 

communications on political topics 

were generally furnished by gentle- 

men interested in public affairs, who 

chose that mode of communicating 

their views, under a signature to 

which they sometimes adhered for 

a variety of articles, or sometimes 

changed when desirous of appearing 

- ina fresh disguise; for the authorship 
of such pieces was commonly a secret 
carefully guarded. Such was the case 
with regard to Mr. Webster’s papers 
signed “Icarus.” One of his early 
friends (Mr. Jacob W. McGaw) men- 
tions in a letter written in 1852, that, 
in one of the college-vacations, “ Mr. 
Webster asked me if I saw and read 
‘The Dartmouth Gazette,’ and, if so, 
what I thought of ‘Icarus,’ whose pro- 
ductions sometimes appeared in that 
paper. My criticisms were more 
severe than just. Two or three years 
afterwards, he informed me that he 
was the veritable ‘ Icarus.’” And ina 
letter from Mr. Webster to his class- 
mate Bingham, dated Feb. 5, 1800, he 
says, ‘Much speculation is made here 
on the scribblers for ‘ The Dartmouth 
Gazette.’ Old ‘Icarus’ is handled 
without ceremony. I shall tell you 
hereafter some pretty things about 
it.” But the letter in which these 
“ pretty things” were told —if such 
letter ever were written — is not pre- 
served in the printed correspgndence. 
The task of the conductor of a 


newspaper in those early days of 
American journalism, besides enlist- 
ing the services of such correspondents 


as he could find willing to furnish - 


these formal communications, consist- 
ed in making up with skill and judg- 
ment the summary of news, foreign 
and domestic, from such materials as 
were accessible, and in infusing into 
his columns a due variety of literary 
matter to suit the diverse tastes of his 
readers. The staple of each paper 
was, of course, the news, which must 
generally be selected from the news- 
papers received in exchange from the 
larger towns. To make the selection 
with proper judgment, so as to pre- 
serve a continuous narrative from 
week to week, was a work requiring 
care, and a considerable knowledge 
of public affairs abroad, as well as at 
home. But besides this staple of 
news, and besides the stated contribu- 
tions from anonymous contributors of 
the character to which we have allud- 
ed, there must also be in each number 
of the newspaper a certain quantity 
of “poetry,” of “wit,” and of “ mis- 
cellany.” These things, like the 
news, must be selected from such 
sources as might be within reach. 

On the second or third page of the 
newspaper, however, under the small 
inside heading, where the date, both 
of place and day of publication, was 
repeated, the printer would insert, 
generally in his smallest, type, such 
few original observations as he might 
have occasion to address directly to 
his readers or correspondents. ‘These 
would sometimes contain references, 
generally brief, to the news contained 
in other parts of the paper, or to 
passing events. Such notices as these 
are the germ of the modern “ leading 
article,” or article de fond as the 
French call it. It is among these 
notices in “The Dartmouth Gazette” 
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that we look for “the foolish para- 
graph” which Mr. Webster says he 
sometimes furnished. The extracts 
which we make below are taken from 
the part of the paper thus described ; 
being found under “The Hanover 
head,” as it is termed. 

Nobody in those days would have 
eared to pay money ! for such articles 
as those which were furnished to “ The 
Dartmouth Gazette” by “ Icarus,” 
“ Cavebo,” “ Spunkey,” and the other 
regular contributors to its columns; 
but Mr. Moses Davis would be very 
glad to have the assistance of a clever 
student in making up the newspaper 
generally ; and he might consider him- 
self fortunate indeed in obtaining the 
services of one so apt for the task as 
“junior Webster.” 

Since Mr. Webster’s contributions 
to “The Dartmouth Gazette,” as we 
have already mentioned, began with 
the first number, it would be interest- 
ing to know whether he was consulted 
in the choice of the motto which was 


printed at the head of the sheet, from ’ 


the first number continuously : — 
“ Here Le the world, explore the dense and 
And ave all nature in your elbow-chair.” 


Judge Story, as is well known, 
supplied the motto (writing it himself) 
which “The Salem Register” has 


1 A letter to Daniel Webster from his brother 
Ezekiel, dated 15th May, 1803 (two years after the 
graduation of the former, and when the latter was 
approaching the close of his second year in college), 
throws some light on the scale of compensation 
prevailing for services in connection with news- 
papers at that time. The letter is printed in the 
Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster, and 
would be inexplicable but for a note of the editor, 
Mr. Fletcher Webster, stating that it “refers to a 
request from Mr. Davis to Ezekiel Webster to edit 
‘The Dartmouth Gazette’ anonymously.” It 
doves not appear what was the precise character 
of the arrangement that had been proposed; but 
Mr. Ezekiel Webster declined it: and in the letter 
to which we refer, he says, ‘‘ I have now no idea of 
undertaking the business. I could not afford to do 
it under two or three dollars a number; and Mr. 
Davis would be unwilling to give, perhaps, as 
many cents.” 
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borne at the head of its columns since 
its establishment : — 


“Here shall the press the people’s rights maintain, 
Unawed by influence, and unbribed by gain; 

Here patriot Truth its glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to religion, liberty, and law.” 


Mr. Webster, in 1799, was not un- 
able or unwilling to express himself 
in verse, and might have furnished 
an original motto for “ The Dartmouth 
Gazette,” had he chosen. Was he, 
perhaps, consulted in the choice of the 
headings, which, agreeably to the cus- 
tom of the time, were given to the 
several departments of the paper ? — 
“Seat of the Muses,” for the poetical 
extracts; “Cabinet of Comus,” for 
the waggery, which has always formed 
a feature of journalism in this coun- 
try; and the more modest title of 
“ Miscellany,” for the literary extracts 
in general; while “The Moralist,” or 
“The Monitor,” was used as a head- 
ing to introduce the more serious 
reflections. 

However great or little may have 
been the part of Mr. Webster in 
the selection of news and of lite- 
rary matter for “The Dartmouth 
Gazette” during the first two years 
of its existence, which were nearly 
contemporaneous with the last two 
years of his college life, the work was 
remarkably well done. The file of the 
newspaper now before us would serve 
very well for an encyclopedia of the 
history of the period; and it was a 
period of great historical importance. 
It was toward the end of the year 1799 
that Napoleon quitted Egypt, and 
returned to France. The last stages 
of the French occupation of. Egypt, 
including the assassination of Kleber, 
as well as the wonderful series of 
events in which Napoleon took part 
in Europe, the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, the battle of Marengo, 
and the various steps in the intricate 
complications of European politics, 
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were faithfully chronicled in “ The 
Dartmouth Gazette,” as the news of 
each event arrived at irregular inter- 
vals, and always long after the event. 
The battle of Hohenlinden, for in- 
stance, was fought on the 3d Decem- 
ber, 1800. Gen. Moreau’s official des- 
patch reporting the action is printed 
in “The Dartmouth Gazette” of 7th 
March, 1801; for it is a distinguish- 
ing feature of the manner in which 
the journal was conducted, that im- 
portant official papers were usually 
printed in their integrity. It may 
require an effort of memory on the 
part of college students at the present 
day to recall the fact, that, within the 
present century, it was fresh news to 
describe the battle which gave rise to 
the lines made so familiar to the pres- 
ent generation by every “ Class-book ” 
and “ Reader :” — 


“On Linden when the sun was low; ” 


and that Hohenlinden, in 1801, was 
a name as little known as were Sol- 
ferino or Magenta before the wars of 
the Second Empire. 

We think we may fairly attribute to 
Mr. Webster’s judgment the idea of 
selecting for publication, on occasion 
of the death of Suwarrow, the passage 
from Shakspeare on the death of 
Wolsey. The numberof “The Dart- 
mouth Gazette” for 6th October, 
1800, contains a paper upon this sub- 
ject, which is followed by these words : 
“ When ‘reading the fate of the great 
Suwarrow, we are irresistibly led to 
the recollection of that of Wolsey; 
and we doubt not the pen of the poet 
will do that justice to the former that 
Shakspeare has done the latter.” The 
passage from Henry VIII, begin- 
ning, : 

** So farewell to the little good you bear me! 
Farewell, a long farewell! ” 


and concluding, 


“ And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again,” 
is then printed at length. 

If it is reasonable to presume that 
Mr. Webster had the principal charge 
of making the miscellaneous selections 
of a literary character for the columns 
of “The Dartmouth Gazette,” it is 
interesting to note in the number for 
the 4th of August, 1800, an extract 
filling a column, from the “ Power of 
Solitude ; an original poem by Joseph 
Story.” Mr. Story was by a few years 
Mr. Webster’s senior, having been 
born in 1779. It is not probable that 
they were personally known to each 
other until after Mr. Webster left 
college: perhaps they met on occasion 
of the professional visit to Portsmouth 
mentioned by Mr. Story in his auto- 
biography; although he does not 
allude to the circumstance, and the 
date is not precisely fixed. This poem 
was written as early as 1798. Ina 
letter to Mr. 8S. P. P. Fay, dated the 
26th of December in that year, Mr. 
Story speaks of it as “the sweet em- 
ployment of my leisure hours.” 

Among the poetical extracts is 
Wordsworth’s “ We are Seven,” pref- 
aced with the remark, “The following 
beautiful piece of poetry is taken from 
a small collection called ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads;’” the name of the author 
not being given. As the first edition of 
the “Lyrical Ballads” was published 
in 1798, it is noteworthy to find this 
extract printed at Hanover in 1800. 
Other pieces of poetry, introduced by 
brief appreciative remarks, are found 
from time to time in “ The Dartmouth 
Gazette.” 

The treatment of the subject of the 
negotiation of the treaty between the 
United States and France, now known 
as the Convention of 1800, invites 
our attention, because Mr. Webster 
had oc¢asion, many years afterwards, 
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to review the history of that negotia- 
tion in his well-known speech on the 
French Spoliations. The matter was 
one which was watched with eager 
interest throughout the country; and 
it is evident that a careful eye was 
kept upon it in the preparation of 
“The Dartmouth Gazette.” What- 
ever report was received was promptly 
made known in the columns of 
that paper; and there are frequent 
references to the fact that no news had 
been received of progress made. As 
is now well known, the commissioners 
on the part of the United States were 
a long time in reaching Paris ; being 
delayed by stress of weather, and 
somewhat exceptional accidents due 
to the disturbed political condition of 
Europe. They had been accredited to 
the Directory, and found Napoleon at 
the head of affairs as first consul. 
Their demand to be put into communi- 
cation with an equal number of min- 
isters endowed with equal plenipoten- 
tiary powers was, however, accorded ; 
but their negotiation was protracted 
over a period of six months, and they 
were constrained to sign a treaty 
which contained no provision for the 
payment of the claims of American 
citizens who had suffered by the 
“spoliations.” A reference to this 
subject, together with a reference to 
the claims of the French Government 
upon the Government of the United 
States in respect of alleged violations 
of the earlier treaties between the two 
countries, was contained in the draft 
of the convention which they nego- 
tiated ; but this article was struck out 
by the Senate of the United States 
in ratifying the treaty. The argu- 


ment for the payment by the United 
States of a sum to the American 
claimants for spoliations is based upon 
this action of the Senate, taken in 
connection with the curious manner 
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in which it was treated by Napo- 
leon. 

It was in November, 1799, that the 
American commissioners sailed from 
the United States. On the 30th 
March, 1800, they assembled formally 
for the transaction of business in 
Paris; and on the 3d October the 
convention was actually signed, under 
date of the 30th September. 

The embarkation was announced in 
“The Dartmouth Gazette” of 18th 
November, 1799. In the number of 
the 3d March, 1800, we read, “On the 
18th of December no information had 
been received in London of the arrival 
of our envoys in France.” 12th May, 
“ Anarrival at Philadelphia from Cadiz 
mentions that our envoys had passed 
through Bordeaux on their way to 
Paris. The Cadiz account is as late 
as the 10th March, and may therefore 
be credited.” 26th May: “The arri- 
val of our envoys, and their being 
received, is now unquestionable; and 
it is to be hoped that there will be a 
speedy termination of difficulties, 
provided the termination be founded 
on principles which will be durable.” 
16th June: “On account of the in- 
disposition of Bonaparte, the nego- 
tiations with our envoys are sus- 
pended. Mr. Murray is said to be 
unwell.” 21st July: “Our negotia- 
tion with’ France drags on heavily. 
The latest Paris accounts do not flat- 
ter us with a speedy settlement of our 
affairs with France.” 28th July, in 
introducing the summary of foreign 
intelligence: “ We do not find a syl- 
lable about our commissioners.” 29th 
September, under date of Raleigh, 
N.C., the 2d of that month: “A gen- 
tleman from the seat of government 

says that the Secretary of State has 
received information of the suspen- 
sion of the negotiation between this 
country and France.” This news 
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from Paris, received at Hanover, 
N.H., by way of Washington, and Ra- 
leigh, N.C., if it had any foundation 
in fact, must have referred to some 
temporary hitch in the proceedings. 
A little later, 20th October: “A 
Washington paper says, ‘We can 
assert with confidence that no official 
despatches have been received from 
our envoys at Paris, of a date subse- 
quent to the 17th of May; and that 
our government has no information of 
the actual state of the negotiation 
with France.’” 25th October: “By 
last evening’s mail we received in- 
formation of an arrival at Portland 
from Liverpool, bringing London pa- 
pers tothe 3lstof August. . ... Gen. 
Kleber has been murdered ; and Gen. 
Menou has succeeded him in his com- 
mand. Nothing certain respecting 
our envoys.” Finally, on the 15th 
of November: “Important. By this 
morning’s mail. Paris, Oct. 2.—A 
treaty of friendship and commerce 
between the French Republic and the 


United States of America was signed © 


yesterday by the French ministers- 
plenipotentiary, Joseph Bonaparte, 
C. P. Claret Fleurieu, and Roederer, 
and the American commissioners, 
Oliver Ellsworth, W. Davie, and W. 
Murray. Malta surrendered to the 
English the 4th September.” 

The paper of the 6th of December, 
1800, contains the message of Presi- 
dent Adams to Congress on its meet- 
ing, the 22d of November, which 
mentions the reception by the first 
consul of the American envoys “ with 
the respect due to their character,” 
but states, that, “at the date of ‘the 
last official intelligence, the‘ negotia- 
tion had not ‘terminated.” The con- 
vention, when received, was not made 
public in the United States from the 
official copy, but was communicated to 
the Senate in executive session. It 


is nevertheless printed in full in “ The 
Dartmouth Gazette” of the 3d of 
January, 1801; the injunction of 
secrecy being as little heeded by the 
press in those days as in these. It 
should be stated, however, that what 
was thus printed was a translation 
from the French text, as appears 
clearly by the attestation in print, as 
“an exact copy” by Talleyrand, as 
well as by the language, which is not 
precisely that of the English text, to 
which the American press had not 
then access. The translation appears 
to be substantially correct ; but it is 
noteworthy that it concludes, “ Done 
at Paris the eighth day Vendemiaire, 
the ninth year of the French Repub- 
lic, and the third of October, 1800.” 
The 3d of October, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, was the day when 
the treaty was actually signed; but 
the date in the official copy, both in the 
French and English texts, is “the 
8th Vendemiaire of the year IX, 30th 
September, 1800.” 

The text of the convention having 
thus been before its readers for a fort- 
night, “The Dartmouth Gazette,” in 
its issue of the 17th of January, 
1801, contains the following com- 
ments upon the third page directly 
under “ the Hanover head ” — 


“The British spoliations on American com- 
merce amounted to four millions of dollars, 


.when Mr. Jay obtained by treaty a prom- | 


ise of restitution. The French spoliations 
amount to twenty millions, for which not 
even a promise of restitution is obtained by 
the late ‘convention.’ The British treaty 
produced such a convulsion of this country, 
that nothing but the weight of Washington’s 
personal chfiracter saved the government 
from destruction. The French treaty wiil go 
quietly into operation, from the allectionate 
regard of one party for France, and the prin- 
ciple of supporting government which actuates 
the other.” 


Two weeks later, “The Gazette” 
mentions a report of the rejection by 
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the Senate, in executive session, of 
the second article, which, it is men- 
tioned in parenthesis, is that “in 
which the subject of indemnity for 
spoliation is waived.” 

We have entered into these details, 
as an interesting illustration of the 
successive stages by which matters 
that have now passed into history 
developed themselves to the careful 
observer who was watching the prog- 
ress of events for the purpose of keep- 
ing the readers of “The Dartmouth 
Gazette ” exactly informed in contem- 
porary affairs. It is easy to see that 
the-superintendence of the newspaper 
was a valuable school of experience 
for one qualified to profit by the op- 
portunities it offered. 

The paper of 15th November, 1800, 
contains the following: “Single fe- 
males, under certain conditions, are 
allowed to vote in New Jersey. They 
lately exercised their right; and the 
election terminated federally. This 
proves their fondness for union.” 

The following, which, beyond mis- 
take, is a piece of college waggery, is 
from the paper of 29th November, 
1800: “ Four dollars’ reward is offered 
in the Washington paper for a steer 
that has strayed from Georgetown 
College. A description of the animal 
is given; but nothing is said about 
the proficiency he has made in his 
studies.” 

An old newspaper file is almost ir- 
resistible ; but we forbear putting our 
readers to the test of further notes 
from that now before us. Before 
leaving it, however, we must remark, 
that even the advertisements possess a 
certain interest, and are suggestive of 
Mr. Webster’s opportunities of a kind 
of which we know he was not slow to 
avail himself even at that early period 
of his life. Mr. Moses Davis, the 
“printer” of The “Gazette,” kept a 
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bookstore ; and his lists of new books 
received, show how intelligent was the 
circle of readers for whose liverary 
tastes he provided. Witness the follow- 
ing: “ Lately received at the Hanover 
bookstore, Montesquieu’s Spirit of the 
Laws, Stewart’s Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Paley’s Philosophy, 
Burlamaqui on Law, Kaimes’s Ele- 
ments of Criticism.” These standard 
works begin the list, which continues 
with the titles of other books, and ends 
with a miscellaneous catalogue: Gun- 
ter’s scales, paints for limners, pen- 
cils of camels’ hair for ditto, tooth- 
brushes, steel pencil cases, blank books 
of all sizes, a great variety of pen- 
knives. Even at this day, a student 
would be glad of a chance to forage 
in a warehouse so well supplied. . 


Very nearly at the close of his col- 
lege course, Mr. Webster was called 
upon by his classmates to pronounce a 
eulogy upon Ephraim Simonds,'a mem- 
ber of the class, who died in college. 
The death of -young Simonds took 
place on the 18th of June, 1801; and 
the eulegy appears to have been 
spoken on the eve of the breaking-up 
of the class before commencement. It 
was printed in a pamphlet at the time ; 
and a copy of the original edition is 
now before us. Mr. Curtis, in his 
“Life of Daniel Webster,” says, “I 
know of but one copy now in exist- 
ence,” and adds in a footnote : — 

“The copy of this eulogy which I have 
seen belougs to Mr. Ticknor. ‘In 1820,’ says 
Mr. Ticknor, ‘I happened to dine with Mr. 
Webster at his own house, while the conven- 
tion to revise the constitution of Massachu- 
setts, of which he was the leading member, 
was in ion; and, sitting next to him 
after dinner, I told him, in the course of con- 
versation, that I had recently found among 
some old pamphlets a copy of the oration 
which he delivered in his senior year on the 
death of his classmate Simonds. He looked 
surprised, and turned suddenly and rather 
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: sternly toward me, and said, “Have you? I 
thought till lately, that, as only a few copies 
of it were printed, they must all have been 
destroyed long ago; but the other day, Bean, 
who was in college with me, told me he had 
one. It flashed through my mind, that it must 
have been the last copy in the world, and that, 
if he had it in his pocket, it would be worth 
while to kill him to destroy it from the face 
of the earth. SolI recommend you not to 
bring your copy where I am.” ’” 

Copies of the eulogy, however, were 
not so rare as Mr. Webster supposed ; 
nor does there appear to have been any 
good reason why an attempt should 
have been made to suppress it. Be- 
sides (1) the copy of which Mr. Web- 
ster was aware, (2) that which Mr. 
Ticknor had, and (3) that now before 
us, there was a fourth, from which a 
reprint was made at the Dartmouth 
press at Hanover, in April, 1855, by 
the Rev. Daniel Kimball, now of 
Rockford, Ill. There is, however, 
we believe, no copy either of the 
original or of the reprint in the Bos- 
ton Public Library ; and we shall con- 
. clude this paper presently by quoting 
such portions as will give our readers 
an adequate idea of its character. 

We have said that there does not ap- 
pear to have been any good reason why 
Mr. Webster should have desired that 
this oration should be forgotten. Mr. 
Curtis very justly remarks with regard 
to it: — 

“There is one other of Mr. Webster’s col- 
lege productions which was printed at the 
time. This was aeulogy pronounced at the 
funeral of his classmate Simonds, who died at 
Hanover in June of their senior year. There 
is, perhaps, nothing that so profoundly moves 
a band of college youths as the death of a class- 
mate, especially if it take place at the institu- 
tion. In such a closely-united circle of gen- 
erous and aspiring young men, in the morning 
of life, Death seems to come wity an especial 
shock ; and if his shaft is aimed at one who 
has given more than ordinary promise, and is 
more than usually beloved, there will be inevi- 
tably, from the nature of the emotions excited 
more than from any desire to ape the customs 
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of the larger and older world, an expres<ion 
of what is felt in the formal funeral oration, 
or other ceremony of that kind. The case of 
Simonds, excepting in the circumstances of 
his death, was just such a one as that of which 
Landor afterwards said all that can be said in 
such cases, when he wrote the beautiful epi- 
taph, in five words of his masterly Latin, 
over the poor Oxford scholar who had wan- 
dered out in the fields, and died of exhaustion : 
“* Literarum quesivit gloriam, 
Dei videt.’ 

“ This is what young Webster was appointed 
to say over his ¢lassmate Simonds, and what 
he did in substance say, in the more expanded 
form of a public eulogy. I know of but one 
copy now in existence. It is natural, unaf- 
fected, full of feeling and of a strong reli- 
gious faith. It is not, in my judgment, open 
to the criticism which he afterward made upon 
his printed college performances, of being in 
‘bad taste ’ in respect to its style. Of course, 
it has not the same simplicity which he after- 
ward reached. There are words which he would 
have expunged, and sentences which he would 
not have constructed, ten years afterward. But 
it might, if he had chosen to have it so, have 
been seen by the world at any period of his life, 
as a not unworthy forerunner of his more ma- 
ture productions ; for it is marked through- 
out by the elevation of thought, as well as 
the tenderness of feeling, that belonged to his 
character.” 


And the following glowing words 
from Mr. Choate’s eulogy on Mr. 
Webster fitly describe the manner in 
which these early performances should 
be regarded : — 


“Many now alive have said that some of 
his performances having regard to his youth, 
his objects, his topics, his audience, — one on 
the celebration of Independence, one a eulogy 
on a student much beloved, — produced an 
instant effect, and left a recollection to which ° 
nothing else could be compared ; which could 
be felt and admitted only, not explained, but 
which now they know were the first sweet tones 
of inexplicable but delightful influence of that 
voice, unconfirmed as yet, and unassured, 
whose more consummate expression charmed 
and suspended the soul of a nation. To read 
these essays now disappoints you somewhat. 
As Quintilian says of Hortensius, ‘ Apparet 
placuisse aliquid eo dicente quod legentes non in- 
venimus.’ Some spell there was in the spoken 
word which the reader misses. To find the 
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secret of that spell, you must recall the youth 
of Webster. Beloved fondly, and appreciated 
by that circle as much as by any audience 
larger, more exacting, more various, and more 
fit, which afterwards he found anywhere ;known 
to be manly, just, pure, generous, affection- 
ate; known and felt by his strong will, his high 
aims, his commanding character, his uncom- 
mon and difficult studies,— he liad every heart’s 
warmest good wish with him when he rose. 
And then,when—unchecked by any very severe 
theory of taste, unoppressed by any dread of 
saying something incompatible with his place 
and fame, or unequal to himself—he just un- 
locked the deep spring of that eloquent feel- 
ing, which, in connection with his power of 
mere intellect, was such a stupendous psycho- 
logical mystery, and gave heart and soul not 
to the conduct of an argument, or the investi- 
gation and display of a truth of the reason, 
but to a fervid, beautiful, and prolonged emo- 
tion, to grief, to eulogy, to the patriotism of 
scholars, — why need we doubt or wonder, as 
they looked on that presiding brow; the eye 
large, sad, unworldly, incapable to-be fath- 
omed; the lip and chin, whose firmness, as 
of chiselled perfect marble, profoundest sensi- 
bility alone caused ever to ‘tremble,—why won- 
der at the traditions of the charm which they 
owned, and the fame which they even then 
predicted?” 

The following is the full titlepage 
of the pamphlet containing Mr. Web- 
ster’s eulogy on Simonds : — 

“« A funcral oration occasioned by the death 
of Ephraim Simonds of Templeton, Massa- 
chusetts, a member of the senior class in 
Dartmouth college; who died at Hanover, 
(N.H.) on the 18th of June, 1801, xt. 26. 
By Daniel Webster, a classmate of the de- 
ceased. 


‘Et vix sustinuit dicere lingua vale !’ 

Printed at Hanover, by Moses Davis, 1801.” 

The dedication is as follows: “To 
Mr. and Mrs. Simonds, parents of a 
greatly beloved but now deceased 
classmate, this sheet is presented, in 
testimony of respect and sympathy, 
by D. Webster.” 

The oration begins as follows : — 


“No one ever ascended the stage to speak 
on a more delicate subject than the loss of a 
companion. It is a subject that admits not 
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the flights of fancy, nor the charms of elo- 
quence. 

“ Little, indeed, is he fitted to cull the 
flowers of rhetoric, whose bosom still bleeds 
for the loss of its inmate, whose powers are 
overwhelmed in a flood of sensibility. 

“To eulogize kings and heroes, to swell 
the pomp of courtly oratory by building up 
@paragraphs of shining and unmeaning pane- 
gyric, were an easy and an insignificant task ; 
but it is unnatural to aim at brilliant image- 
ry or elegant diction ‘when Grief sits heavy 
at the heart.’ Hard is it to be formal when 
we feel; to declaim when we would weep. 

“We are at this time assembled for one of 
those solemn purposes imposed on us by the 
common lot of our nature. To hear the dull 
funereal toll, to mark the vestiges and recount 
the triumphs of death, ever have been, and 
ever must be, the mournful business of mor- 
tals. In consequence of that eternal, univer- 
sal destiny from which man in vain pleads 
exemption, we now deplore a loss too recent 
to need the powers of recollection, and too 
deeply pencilled on the tablets in our bosoms 
to have its colorings heightened by the dashes 
of imagination. Simonds, our brother, our 
fellow-traveller to the temple of science, our 
morning friend, and our evening companion — 
where is he? He sits not within these walls ; 
his countenance cheers not the speakcr. He 
walks not in the aisles of yonder building ; 
he is heard no more in our halls. We ap- 
proach his late abode on yonder eminence ; 
but no voice bids us welcome: desolate, and 
hung with his garments, it is a sad remem- 
brancer of our loss. Where, then, shall we 
seck for him? In the cool of evening, when 
gray twilight shrouds the hamlet, shall we find 
him arm in arm with a brother? Alas! his 
brothers are no more to feel the warmth of 
his hand. Shall we see him hereafter around 
the board of philosophy, or meet him at the 
altar of the Muses? He appears there no 
more forever. Shall we behold him in some 
sequestered glade. retired from the world, and 
wrapped in religious contemplation? He is 
not there: he is gone, and we sce him not 
again. The storm of death has overtaken 
him : it has beaten hard on his temples, and 
he has fallen. 

“In the solemn hour of midnight, when 
the darkness is terrible, and deep sleep falleth 
on man, the commissioned angel descended 
from the throne of Jehovah, and bore him up 
to the presence of his Judge. 

“* All of him that was mortal now lies in 
the charnels of yonder cemetery. By the 
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that nods over the mounds of Sumner, 
Merrill, and Cook, now rests a fourth son of 
Dartmouth, constituting another monument 
of men’s mortality. The sun, as it sinks to 
the ocean, plays its departing beams on his 
tomb; but they re-animate him not. The 
cold sod presses on his bosom ; his hands hang 
down in weakness. The bird of the evening 
shouts a melancholy air on the poplar; bift 
her voice is stillness to his ears. While his 
il was drawing scenes of future felicity, 
while his soul fluttered on the gay breezes of 
hope, an unseen hand drew the cartain, and 
shut him from ourview. The laurels of man- 
hood were just ripening on his brow, the 
principles of future greatness were fast collect- 
ing in his besom, when death, who, like the 
spouse of Nabis, embraces only to destroy, 
folded him in its iron arms. With him life’s 
visionary scenes are over, its fantasics are 
fled. The incidents that checker our human 
existence produce no alteration in his being. 


** He seeks the land that no disturbance knows, 
Where the faint slumber, and the tired repose ; 
Whcre none at partial fort can repine, 

For slave and master on one Couch recline ; 
Where herocs’ vanity and monarchs’ pride 

Are humble as the beggar at their side ; 

Where death impartial spreads a gloom profound, 
And night and peace and silence reign around.” 


The oration proceeds in eulogy of 
Simonds, bearing witness to his Chris- 
tian character with appropriate re- 


flections. It concludes as follows: — 


“While we mourn, let-us not mourn for 
ourselves alone. In sympathy there is noth- 
ing selfish nor contracted; animated and 
benevolent, its rays are diffused as widcly as 
the strokes of affliction are felt. There are 
scenes sti!] more affecting than we have wit- 
nessed; there arc bosoms whose sorrow is 
greater Than our own. Is any one here whose 
tears have flown for a son or for a brother ? — 
any one who has felt the heart-rending pangs 
of a separation of those ties which nature forms, 
and love corroborates? Go to the shades of 
Templeton, to the bosom of a family sur- 
prised by the tidings of death. Your feelings 
shall there be arrested by eloquence that noth- 
ing can resist, — the eloquence of nature, the 
eloquence of grief. A brother’s tears, a sis- 
ter’s sighs, shall there awake the sympathetic 
e:notions in every heart that is not stecled in 
insensibility. Robed in the sable attire of 
affliction, you shall there behold a mother 
whose bosom throbs; you shall see a father 
— but you have seen: lowly bending over 
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yonder balustrade, you have seen the tear of 
age trickle down the cheek of a venerable par- 
ent. With eyes turned towards heaven, you 
have seen the struggle between fortitude and 
affliction shake his frame. You saw, and did 
you not pity ? Did not the manliness of silent 
grief heave a sigh from your breasts, that as- 
cended with your morning aspirations, and 
mingled with the hallowed incense of a par- 
ent’s prayers at the throne of grace ? 

“ But sighs and tears and grief are unavail- 
ing: they enter not the chambers of death ; 
they resuscitate not from the grave. To that 
God, then, in whose hands are life and death, 
whose throne is established in justice, and the 
beams of whose mercy illuminate universal 
being, let us commit our much-loved friend, 
and bid him a cordial and a final farewell ! 


Peace to his shades ! And when the general doom 
Shall raise him renovated from the tomb, 

Be grace’s white mantle o’er his shoulders spread, 
And the saint’s triumph blaze around his head ! 


“ Brothers of the class, this day completes 
the course of our collegiate studies, and 
gives us to the world. The hour of sepa- 
ration, ever mournful among friends whose 
hearts are united, to us is doubly mournful 
from the loss of a highly respected class- 
mate. Before~to-morrow’s sun shall go 
down, we are dispersed. We part, how- 
ever, with the ardent and consoling hope of 
meeting once more, and of taking a more 
solemn adieu on the day of our anniversary. 
But with Simonds we meet not again. The 
parting moment with him is over. He has 
already pronounced his valedictory; he has 
flitted on the wings of a seraph; he-has com- 
menced his eternity. Impressed with this 


_Teflection, let us retire from the mournful 


business of the present occasion, and, as the 
last best tribute we can pay to his ashes, let 
us subscribe our names, as he did his, to the 
catalogue of virtue’s friends. Let his mem- 
ory be embalmed in our bosoms, and, through 
every period of our future life, let his image 
be constantly with us, a monitor to our ac- 
tions ! 

“ May those guardian spirits that watch 
around the just, guide and protect us, togeth- 
er and apart! may A'mighty Grace secure 
us from evil, and energize all our talents in 
the exercise of Christian morality ; and when 
it shall be said of us, that carth embosoms her 
sons, may we then be united with our Simonds 
in that far better country, where the solemn 
dirge shall be exchanged for the symphonies 


.of Gabriel’s harp, and the voice of funeral 


eulogy shall be heard no more! ” 
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SCROPE; OR, THE LOST LIBRARY. 
BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 
PART IV. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


“ Anp yet there are a great deal 
worse places than that in New York,” 
said Bird, reflectively, as they passed 
up Broadway, beyond Bond Street and 
Great Jones Street. 

“What ones?” said Scrope at 
once, and with perceptible eagerness. 
And Adrian, sickened as he was, and 
though he said nothing, also wanted 
to know. Ever since the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good was also the Tree 
of Knowledge of Evil, man’s instinct 
to understand has asked after both. 
As God joined the two knowledges 
together, it is no wonder that man has 
not yet succeeded in putting them 
asunder. And still, there was a great 
difference between the animal eager- 
ness of Scrope and the intellectual 
instinct for knowing that stirred in 
Adrian, and which he distrusted while 
he felt it. 

“Well, gentlemen,” replied Bird, 
“police reporting is one of the rough- 
est pursuits in the world, I suppose. 
It is in that line that I have seen 
things — Perhaps I’lltell you about 
them some day. But I really can’t, 
now —it’s too bad. Besides, some 
of the best citizens are interested in 
some of the worst of them.” 

“How do you mean?” 
Adrian. 

“Why, — now there’ s that Para- 
dise, for instance,” replied the police 
reporter, — for such his words implied 
that he was—‘“do you know who 
owns that building?” 

“No, — who?” 

“Tt’s one of the very went holes 


asked 


on Broadway. There’s been two mur- 
ders there that I know of already. 
They break all the ten command- 
ments as much as once every ten 
minutes, almost all night. And it 
belongs to one of these eminent capi- 
talist fellows that are so respectable 
and subscribe to all sorts of things. 
Button, his name is.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Adrian, 
shocked, and impulsively —“I beg 
your pardon, what I mean is that you 
must be mistaken. I know Mr. But- 
ton.” 

“Then I beg your pardon, if he is 
a friend of yours. But there’s no 
mistake about the fact. You may go 
with me to the register of disreputa- 
ble tenements whjch the Police keep 
at the Mulberry Street Headquarters, 
with the names of the owners, and 
I'll show it to you written out in full, 
and then you may go and search the 
records of land at the City Hall and 
find the deed to Mr. Button all re- 
corded at length.” 

“But why don’t they print that 
whole list of names? ” 

“Reason enough; it would show 
that the respectability of New York 
gives houseroom to the crime of New 
York and so maintains it for money.” 

“But it isn’t possible,” persisted 
Adrian. “He don’t know it, of 
course. Or he has let the place to 
some one who is misusing it or under- 
letting it against his will.” 

“All right,” said Bird —“ that’s 
just the way they talk. Asif a man 
like him would own a building on 
Broadway and not know what is done 
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with it! And as for the misuse against 
his will,—do you suppose he don’t 
know that the Paradise is a law- 
breaking concern every night of the 
year, and that he can have it shut 
now, late as it is, before midnight, if 
he chooses ? ” 

Adrian was silent; for the truth 
had hit him very hard. Bird re- 
sumed : 

“Of course there’s underletting ; 
there’s an agent, and a tenant, and 
one or two undertenants. Such 
places pay two or three times as much 
rent as any respectable business could 
pay; but I don’t insinuate that that 
has any thing to do with it. Dear 
me, no!” 

Adrian said no more, but like a 
straight-forward and clean-hearted 
young fellow as he was, he silently 
resolved that at his first meeting with 
Mr. Button he would reveal to him 
the outrage which he was suffering in 
this matter. “T’ll have the pleasure 
of shutting up one hell-hole,” he said 
‘to himself, as they’walked along. 

In a few moments they reached 
the scene of the proposed exhibition : 
a billiard saloon known as “Jack’s,” 
nearly opposite the New York Hotel. 
They entered through a sort of fancy 
grocery store, and turning short and 
passing through a side door at the 
back, came into the billiard room it- 
self, a large square apartment, imme- 
diately under “ Hope Chapel,” and of 
course belonging to the same owner. 
A magnificent bar stretched all the 
way across one side; nine full-sized 
tables — none of your trifling three- 
quarters affairs— were orderly dis- 
posed in three ranks upon the ample 
floor, each strongly illuminated with 
its own shaded gas-lights, the wires 
with the wooden beads for marking 
the game strung upon them, hanging 
across above in their long catenary 


curves, and the armory-like racks of: 


cues standing stiffly back against the 
wall. The bar-keeper, a far more 
magnificent creature than his guild- 
brother of the Paradise (particularly 
as to his curled and shiny hair; — 
there must be some mysterious real 
connection corresponding to the coin- 
cident first syllables of bar-ber and 
bar-tender —) was, however, no less 
assiduous, and was swiftly ministering 
juleps and other rivers of delight — 
“ sweet fields arrayed in living green 
(i.e. the juleps) and rivers of de- 
light,” to divers persons who stood 
before his shrine. Two of these, 
nearest the new-comers, were in a 
muzzy state, talkative and disputa- 
tious, but imbecilely good humored, 
and were at the moment discussing a 
weighty point in orthoepy, perhaps 
none the less interesting to Adrian, 
who was close to them, from the fact 
that of the two methods of spelling 
the word in dispute which they sev- 
erally asserted, neither agreed with 
his own. 

“No ’tain’t,” said one — “it’s J, e, 
r, Mm, y, @, r.” 

“ Why no tisn’t,” said the other, ar- 
ticulating with the most painstaking 
distinctness, — “it’s G, u, r, m, i, a, 
r.” 

“ Less arsh thish genlmn,” was the 
reply, and they began to submit the 
question of the grand old Hebrew 
mourner-poet-prophet’s name to Adri- 
an; who briefly assured them with 
a bow that he didn’t know how to spell 
at all, and pushed forward to get 
away from their drunkenness, to the 
front rank of the spectators. These 
were already intently beholding the 
Billiard Tournament, which was in 


_progress upon a carom table, the deep 


green of whose cloth testified that it 
had been newly caparisoned, doubt- 
less for this very occasion. 
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. The game was what is technically 
called the French game, played with 
one red ball and two white ones, and 
is about as much superior to the 
“full” or “ American four-ball game” 
as chess is to draughts. The two he- 
roes who were contending for “a purse 
of $500, and the championship,” were 
a couple of serious looking youths, 
very business-like and thoughtful of 
aspect, both trim-built, alert, and well- 
made, and with a professional deftness 
of execution very pleasant to see. 
There was nothing so very remarka- 
ble about their play, which was only 
for the State Championship, and not 
for the vaster supremacy of the con- 
tinent : the whole boundless continent 
was not theirs on the present occasion, 
but a pent-up New York contracted 
their powers. As in this game the 
nerves are at least as important as 
they were to Mrs. Wititterly, applause 
or disapproval is as stringently forbid- 


den as it would be at a funeral, and 
the silence that prevailed was almost 


oppressive. Perhaps a hundred con- 
noisseurs and amateurs were present. 
From one or two distant tables where 
dullards incapable of a worthy admi- 
ration were pursuing their own selfish 
amusement, the click of the balls, or 
some quiet remark, echoed faintly now 
and then; or some silly babble from 
atoper at the bar sounded over the 
heads of the crowd; but they them- 
selves were impassible as Amphic- 
tyons. Once or twice, when some 
brilliant shot round the table restored 
a desperate run, or when the figures 
from some delicately -prolonged pro- 
cess of “nursing” accumulated high, 
an irrepressible murmur of excitement 
just breathed around; but only to be 
hushed under the warning glance or 
the quiet gesture of the umpire. 
Adrian watched with much enjoy- 
ment the graceful and accurate move- 
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ments and manipulations of the two 
players, and the almost intelligent 
obedience of the clean ivory balls, that 
travelled about on their geometrical er- 
rands over the green level of the table, 
touching a cushion at one point, giving 
a delicate tap to one ball in afar corner, 
coming straight back home to tap the 
other ball, then trundling off a little 
way and waiting to receive the next 
message. At last the game was up; 
the winner, with one or two hardy 
and perilous “shots round the table ” 
and one brilliant and desperate “draw,” 
completed a run of thirty, and the 
breathless marker, standing mace in 
hand, called out “Game!” Then the 
ring broke up, the prize was adjudged; 
the assembly broke out into a loud 
buzz of conversation and debate ; there 
was prompt application at the bar for 
many drinks; and groups of two, 
three or four at once occupied all the 
tables. 

“ Come,” said Scrope promptly, 
“let’s have a game;” and stepping 
swiftly across to a table still vacant, 
with the quick dexterity of familiar 
custom, he laid his hand on the table, 
just in time to prevent two others 
from reaching it. 

“ Here’s a table,” he exclaimed. 
The two strangers, discomfited, turned 
away with some surly muttering, but 
the etiquette of the billiard saloon is 
as the law of the Medes and Persians, 
which altereth not :— “First come 
first served,” it saith, — and they did 
not resist. The three friends, noth- 
ing loath, took off their coats; each 
man selected his cue from the rack ; 
a bullet-headed, short-haired person 
of Irish-American appearance, brought 
them the billiard balls, and they set 
to work at a three-handed game. 

Neither of the three was particular- 
ly skilful, but as their unskilfulness 
was about equal they matched very 
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well; and. playing for amusement 
only, they had a very jolly time of it. 
Scrope’s play was reckless, Bird’s cau- 
tious and safe, Adrian’s well calcu- 
lated and in a certain sense scientific 
because he always played with a defi- 
nite purpose ; but from lack of prac- 
tice his execution was far below his 
ideal. After a while Scrope, who had 
been noticing Adrian “lay out” good 
shots and then miss them, observed 
upon it: 

“ Vewy ably missed ! ’’ he exclaimed, 
as Adrian’s cue ball, a little too deli- 
cately touched, stopped about two 
inches short of the deep red on which 
it should have caromed for three, and 
left a run of thirty or forty on the two 
reds for Bird: —“ Vewy ably missed. 
I never saw anybody make.so many 
ansome misses in my life. An ole 
boarding-schoo] of them.” 

“Yes,” said Adrian merrily, “ it’s 
because I am too scientific and sacri- 
fice every thing to principle. I don’t 
envy you your scratches, either. ’Tis 
better to have aimed and missed than 
never to have aimed at all! And 
here’s our worldly friend Mr. Bird, 
who has been picking up our crumbs, 
and is ahead of both your luck and 
my science, just by practical sense 
and industry.” 

It was quite true; it is as true in 
billiards as in trade or in politics, that 
steady attention to business, hard 
work and careful good sense are the 
best means of accumulation. In 
many other ways also, however, are 
the moralities of this beautiful game, 
—moralities hitherto never developed 
— illustrative of the affairs of life. A 
man’s shots, for instance, show his 
character. One player is forever put- 
ting on a twist, or making draw shots, 
and counts in the most unexpected 
manner, forcing the tormented balls 
in every direction by cunning under- 
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handed strokes. Another, by sheer 
straight forward force, drives his ball 
far round the table, with long-sighted 
powerful combinations. Another pre- 
fers “follow shots;” softly and deli- 
cately he coaxes the hard ivory balls, 
who quietly do what he wants, but 
don’t know that they are coaxed. 
Another still, the cunningest of all, a 
silent monopolizer, gets a corner on 
the balls. He gets the two reds 
“ jawed,” and stepping back and forth 
round the corner pocket, counts and 
counts to the paralysis and infuriation 
of the helpless excluded adversary, 
who longs to whack him over the 
head with the butt of his cue. And 
the vicissitudes of the game, moreover, 
prove and exhibit the characters of 
the players like those of life. 

However: —the three young men 
played away, and after a time Adrian 
missed one or two easy shots. Now, 
men who would bear a colossal misfor- 
tune with equanimity may get quite 
excited over a game. And in bil- 
liards, there is a very curious but un- 
deniable relation between the player’s 
state of mind and his success. Virgil 
has stated the point as if he had been 
inspired with a motto on purpose for 
this game: 


“ Possunt quia posse videntur.” 


“They can, just because they be- 


lieve it.” And vice versa too. The 
first miss was, you may say, pure acci- 
dent, but it damaged Adrian’s morale; 
the second shot he did not have faith 
that he would make, and so he did 
not make it. “I guess I sha’n’t count 
any more,” he said, in a sort of half 
serious discouragement. 

“Take three fingers of Old Burbon 
straight, Ad!” uttered a voice in an 
oracular tone; “that'll set ‘you up 
again, just like a fly.” 

All three of the players looked to 
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see who was the oracle. It was*the 
taller of two young men who had ap- 
proached without being noticed by 
the players, and who had been look- 
ing on in silence for a few moments. 
The shorter was a very dark com- 
plexioned young fellow, natty of cos- 
tume, adorned with jewels of price, 
and very flashy in bearing. The 
other, who had spoken, was big and fat, 
even noticeably so; and— delicately 
be it intimated — his substance was 
distributed after such a manner that 
the circumference of his waistband 
bore to that of his trousers’ leg, too 
great a ratio for the best sculpturesque 
effect. He also was well dressed — in 
the pretentious sense, — being majestic 
in fine black broadcloth, a glossy new 
hat, gloves, a showy lavender-colored 
waistcoat, a white under-waistcoat, a 
speckled shirt, a bright red cravat, a 
diamond pin, and a slender cane 
whose ivory head was carved in the 
similitude of a plump human leg bent 
at the knee. His face was round and 
full and almost puffy: his dark hair 
was coarse and straight; his rather 
thin mustache was elegantly waxed 
into two sticky-looking little horizon- 
tal tips, in that fashion that always 
suggests that they are agglutinated 
with the remainder-grease of the last 
meal. His lips were not very thick, 
but had a sort of over-full look; and 
they were slightly varnished, and 
their red color thus brought out, by 
the dewy moisture of a perceptible 
exudation of tobacco-spit. His eyes 
were dark, rather small, but quick 
enough, and the black eyebrows were 
rather thin, like the mustache. 

Before Adrian had time to speak, 
this splendid youth resumed, with a 
jovial haw-haw which exhibited a 
row of tobacco-stained teeth that 
otherwise would have been white 
and regular enough — 
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“Why, by — Ad, you d—d rascal, 
what the” —but really, the oaths must 
be omitted, although it cuts “a mon- 
strous cantle out” of the speaker’s 
observations, and deprives us of some- 
thing like half the utterances of his 
great mind, leaving them insipid, like 
a dish of eggs with the yolks all 
picked out. But, as the showman 
says in the burlesque, “the Public 
Heye must and shall be regarded ; ” 
in one sentence parenthesized blanks 
may indicate the habitual proportion 
of this speaker’s appeals to his Maker, 
and afterwards—as Lord Timothy 
Dextersaid about the stops in his style 
of composition, people must “ pepper 
and solt it to’suit themselves.” 

“Why ( )” said the big fat 
young man, “Ad, you( ) rascal, 
what the( ) are you doing here, 
( ) you? Is Saul also among the 
prophets ?” 

* How do you do, Cousin William,” 
said Adrian, good humoredly, and it 
must be confessed not without some 
little feeling that he was out of place. 
But where can you play biKiards in 
New York— on a decent public 
table — without having rum, tobacco, 
gambling, profanity and vulgarity in 
the room ?— “How do you do? — 
More like a prophet among the Sauls, 
I guess, isn’t it ?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the 
other, with so voluble an effusion of 
glee, and with eyes so swimming and 
such a swaying of his heavy figure, 
that Adrian instantly perceived that 
he was at least half tipsy; but even 
while he laughed, he administered a 
mighty slap between Adrian’s shoul- 
ders, and then taking his cue out of 
his hand, gave three resounding bangs 
upon the floor. A boy hurried up, in 
ebedience to the well-known billiard- 
room summons; and the summoner 
continued, 
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“What's yours, gentlemen?” — 
. looking to Bird and Scrope — “ Intro- 
duce me, Adrian,” he interrupted ; 
“can’t drink with an entire stranger 
—against my principles.” 

“Mr. Scrope,” said Adrian, thus 
appealed to, and making a considera- 
ble effort to seem proud and happy; 
“My cousin Mr. William Button. 
Yours too: I suppose you missed 
finding him at home. Mr. Bigd, a 
member of the press;” and so on. 
Then Mr. Button in his turn intro- 
duced his short and swarthy compan- 
ion to them all as Mr. Oppenheimer; 
and therewith he vouched for him 
amidst a perfect storm of oaths, as 
“the sharpest sport in’ this city — 
can’t beat me though —hay, Op?” 
And the whole bowed and shook 
hands all round and round. They 
all attempted to decline drinking, but 
young Button began to be vociferous ; 
enlarging with much vigor on the 
happy occasion of his meeting a new 
cousin, as one most proper for hospi- 
tality; the players at the adjoining 
tables began to look with obvious 
displeasure at the big noisy fellow 
who was disturbing their game, and 
Bird, touching Adrian’s elbow, nod- 
ded, as much as to say, “We had 
better do it,” and they all consented, 
and jointly remitted to the entertainer 
the choice of liquors. 

“Five Old Burbon straight,” said 
Mr. Button, — but Oppenheimer, 
amending, ordered for himself a “soda 
cocktail ” instead, saying “ You know, 
Bill, my head ain’t so strong as yours. 
I can’t carry any more.” 

The liquors came and were drank? 
and Adrian, though like most persons 
of clean descent and pure health he 
unfeignedly abhorred the ‘abominable 


rank sharp scalding-hot flavor of the® 


whiskey, which he swigged down 
pure in obedience to the exhortation 
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of his cousin, found to his surprise 
that the sort of stir it produced 
through every fibre of his frame, 
although he felt in his brain the be- 
ginning of something like a loosening 
of his usual clear perfect command of 
all his wits, somewhat as if a thin hot 
mist or cloud was just beginning to 
gather among them, yet did really 
appear to have re-enforced his bil- 
liard faculties, whatever those are, in 
some way ; for he proceeded to make 
some unusually good runs, and in 
fact came out first, Mr. Bird’s econo- 
my carrying him through a good sec- 
ond, while Scrope had the game to pay 
for. 

Very likely, according to that wise 
ordinance of our Maker under which 
the more we lose the more we want 
to keep on and get it back, Scrope 
would have insisted on another game; 
but he was really good-natured ; and, 
as soon as Bird had completed his 
hundred, Mr. Button, not being quite 
clear in his intellectuals, and not 
having the most correct instincts in 
the world to make up for his lack of 
good training, called out, 

“There you go, Mister Scrope. All 
gone up in a kite! Nowsee me wipe 
out Brother Oppenheimer. Come, 
Op ! ” 

And he pulled off his coat and 
proceeded to pick out a cue. The 
“sport,” sharper as he was, looked 
rather confused at the invitation, 
but the others, laughing, acquiesced, 
and sat down to look on. The game 
which now followed puzzled Adrian 
for a time. Button, though at least 
half drunk, played avery fair game 
indeed. As for Oppenheimer, Adrian 
observed at once how perfectly cool 
afd clear-headed he was; then he 
noticed the extreme neatness of his 
style of play. He used exactly the 


force required, and no more; the cue 

















ball, like a trusty middle-aged ser- 
vant with errands, trundled delib- 
erately off, called at a cushion or 
left the duplicate message of a carom, 
and moved just a few steps further 
to a place convenient for setting out 
on the next errand. It was an in- 
structive exhibition to Adrian of 
that judicious play which always 
considers the next shot. But at the 
same time he was struck by the easy 
shots which Oppenheimer missed ; 
once a plain short carom; once a 
fair shot round the table ; and Adrian 
was sure that as the “sport” made 
these misses, he as it were relaxed 
muscles and attention together,— 
striking, one might say, with his eyes 
shut. Whenever he had done so, 
he muttered some short exclamation 
of disgust, or gave a vexed sort of 
whirl round on his heels; while Mr. 
Button exulted over him with effu- 
sive, self-exalting and half-tipsy glee. 
Adrian cautiously intimated to Mr. 
Bird something of these observa- 
tions. 

“Oh yes,” said that gentleman, in 
his quiet intelligent way ; “that Op- 
penheimer is just playing him off. 
I know him. He sleeps on a billiard 
table every night,— unless sometimes 
_ it’s a faro table fora change. He can 
give points to either of those cham- 
pions we saw over there. He’s a first 
class billiard sharp. You may play 
with him if you want to, and you'll 
win any small bets, if he thinks he 
can coax you into a large one. But 
don’t bet a cent more than you are 
willing to lose.” 


._ ©T never risked a cent on chances@claimed at last. 


yet in my life,” said Adrian, quietly, 
“and I don’t want to. 
make any thing out of me.” ° 


“You're a lucky man,” said Bird 


with a smile. 
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He'll never 


As the game proceeded, Adrian no- 
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ticed over and over the same set of 
phenomena he had thus observed, and 
every time he saw the contrast of fine. 
play and intentional failure, he won- 
dered more that Button did not see it. 
But conceit and tippling together are 
a very thick cloud, and the big foolish 
youth was fully convinced that it was 
his own skill that kept him just be- 
hind or just in the lead of his cool 
and. steady opponent. Towards the 
close, Button grew more and more 
noisy, laughing and bawling out slang 
observations with every shot whether 
he counted or not. At Jast there re- 
mained as it happened only one sin- 
gle point for Mr. Button to make, 
while Oppenheimer had let himself 
fall behind twenty-five points; and 
the uproar of the triumphant But- 
ton was becoming tremendous. The 
balls were left, moreover, in one of 
those technically troublesome positions 
which look so desperate to an ordina- 
ry player, the cue ball being “ frozen” 
to one of the others, while the rest 
were behind that one and close to- 
gether, so that all four lay in a short 
straight row. Of course, Oppenhei- 
mer could not count if he moved the 
ball which the cue ball touched; and 
for a moment he seemed to study the 
position with some little care. As for 
Button, he exulted. Bending over 
the balls, and shading them with his 
hand so as to keep off the reflections 
of the gas-light, he peered intently 
at the focus of interest, where the’ 
“spot ball ””— which was Oppenhei- 
mer’s—lay just touching the deep 
red. “Frozen, -by ” he ex- 
“Tight as Green- 
land. Doctor Kane himself couldn’t 
get out of it. Now count, Oppy! 
Gentlemen, see Oppy count now!” 

“ You’ve got me, William, that’s a 
fact,” remarked Mr. Oppenheimer, 
with a discouraged air. “No use 
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playing against you and luck togeth- 
er. However, I’ll play away from the 
other balls, at any rate.” So saying, 
he stepped around to the further side 
from his cue ball, and quickly and 
almost carelessly placed his left hand 
asa “bridge,” in the high way neces- 
sary for playing over other balls; 
touching the table with three fingers 
only, instead of with the lower rim of 
the palm also, and Adrian, watching 
closely, noticed not only the delicate 
moulding of his projecting thumb, 
and the almond shape of his clean 
pink nails, but the coquettish perk of 
his little finger sticking out as a fan- 
ciful-lady’s does when she lifts a tea- 
cup to her lips, and the sparkle of a 
small bright diamond in a plain gold 
ring on the same little finger. In a 
moment, almost as it- seemed without 
looking at the balls, the “sport” ad- 
ministered a delicate little dig to the 
cue-ball ; a short stroke, directed from 
above downward almost upon the very 
top of the ball, and that did not seem 
to follow the ball an inch. Button, 
watching his closest to see that the 
“frozen ” ball did not move, was baf- 
fled, but said, “ No harm, I guess.” 

But there was harm. The ‘spot 
ball had received one of those myste- 
rious “ twists” somewhat such as are 
given in what are called “macé ” shots, 
which seem to inform the white ivory 
with the knowledge of a complete 
campaign. Slowly, as if reluctantly, 
but almost whizzing on its own perpen- 
dicular axis, the spot ball crept a few 
inches to the cushion —then leaped 
suddenly away as if it was there that 
its errand was given it, but at an un- 
expectedly wide angle across a corner, 
then taking a second cushion, re- 
bounded accurately upon the two balls 
that had been so snugly sheltered be- 
hind the deep red one; and Oppen- 
heimer had counted two. 
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“T declare!” exclaimed Adrian, 
softly, but in great admiration, — and 
watching the “ sport,” who stood near 
him, he saw, to his surprise, a 
swift subtle smile that just glim- 
mered as it were for an instant upon 
his dark face, and was instantly 
repressed. Oppenheimer had counted 
on purpose. As for Button, his 
oaths would have terrified a cus- 
tom-house. : 

“ What for did you want to scratch 
exactly then, I want to know?” he 
asked. 

“T didn’t want to scratch, Bill,” 
said Oppenheimer, with a neat double 
meaning —“ you can’t always make 
the balls do what you expect, you 
know ! ” — And he played on. 

“ Two, five, eight, ten,” enumerated 
Adrian to himself, as the sport count- 
ed and counted towards his twenty- 
five, playing always with the same 
swift apparently careless precision — 
and so on up; — “ twenty — twenty- 
two — twenty-four—twenty-No! A 
miss, upon my word!” 

“Sold again—and I’ve got the 
money,” bawled Button quite beside 
himself, for a miss counts one for the 
opposite party, and Oppenheimer had 
thus beaten himself ; and Button 
gave three such bangs on the floor 
with the butt of his cue as if he had 
meant to plant it in the hard Carolina 
pine, as the old Saxon bishop Wul-. 
stan of Worcester planted his crosier 
in the marble of Saint Edward the 
Confessor’s tomb, rather than yield it 
to the Norman primate Lanfranc. 

“Five more Burbon!” he vocifer- 
ted, as the boy ran up for the order. 
Everybody refused however. But © 


Button, whose views on the subject of 
“treating” were to the full those of 
the foolish, vulgar, rich, rowdy, young 
American — and that drunk — almost 
foamed at the mouth at such a recep- 




















tion of his hospitality, and swore by a 
great many more things than there 
are in the universe that if they 
wouldn’t drink with him in honor of 
this victory, he’d drink all five glasses 
himself. He was the more obstinate, 
as he grew more excited; and they 
were fain to yield once more at least 
in form, even Oppenheimer not insist- 
ing on his harmless alkaline beverage. 

The five drinks came, each flanked 
with its attendant tumbler of ice and 
water for mixing; every man took 
his glass; Adrian prepared to endure 
another half hour of uncomfortable 
stir within him and of unclean flavor 
in his mouth. 

Mr. Button lifted his glass with an 
air of triumph ; “ Gentlemen,” he said, 
“T give you on this occasion ” — 

. The glass dropped on the floor and 
smashed into bits among the slop of 
whiskey. The young man’s tongue 
failed him at the same moment with 


his fingers; so did all his muscles at. 


once, and instantaneously he toppled 
over against the billiard table and then 
upon the floor. Adrian and Oppen- 
heimer, who were nearest, instantly 
seized him by the shoulders to lift 
him up. Adrian saw that his face was 
very red; his eyes were shut, a little 
thick foam discolored with the juice 
of the tobacco that was visibly lodged 
in one cheek to make room for swig- 
ging and speaking, was working out 
from between his lips. The lips and 
the whole face were thrilling and 
working as if with shocks of nervous 
pain; the same thrills vibrated 
through the arm and back under both 
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try night fell in upon them like a 
block of ice, so solid and pure and 
cold was it, as it broke into the heat-_ 
ed and gas-lit and perceptibly smoke 
and drink-flavored atmosphere of the 
room. 

Adrian had never been so close to 
such a sight; “ What a horror it is!” 
he was saying to himself, thinking 
of drunkenness, when Oppenheimer, 
taking up one of the glasses of ice- 
water, poured some into his right hand 
and slopped it upon Button’s fore- 
head. It trickled all over his face 
and down upon his shirt-front. No- 
body paid much attention; a drunken 
man in a billiard saloon is not a black 
swan, nor a black sheep either, for 
that matter. 

“ He'll come out of it in a few min- 
utes,” said the gambler. 

Bird was looking on in his quiet 
attentive way: “It’s a fit, isn’t it!” 
he said coolly, not questioning, but 
asserting with slight surprise; then, 
to the gambler, — “ Has he had many 
of them?” . 

“ No — not more than half-a-dozen,” 
said the other, —“ Tisn’t much more 
than a dizziness.” 

“ Just hold those bits of ice on his 
forehead,” suggested Bird. The gam- 
bler did so; and sure enough, in a 
moment or two Button’s face and 
whole frame became quiet; he seemed 
to go into a sleep, breathing softly 
and regularly ; the dark flush began 
to pass from his face ; and in perhaps 
five minutes he opened his eyes in a 
sleepy sort of way and looked round 
as if puzzled to know how he came 


of Adrian’s hands, and seemed to pass ¢there. 


out through the helpless fingers, which 
clutched and wavered. 

“Put him in a chair here by the 
window,” said Oppenheimer, and they 
did so. Then he quickly opened the 
window, and the cold air of the win- 





“ What is it?” he asked — “ Guess 
I had another little spasm, didn’t I? ” 
“Yes; but you’re all right now,” 
said Oppenheimer, and he closed the 
window. Button sat still a few 
moments, with a dazed sort of look, 
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somewhat like one awaked before he 
has slept enough. ‘The rest chatted 
‘ about indifferent matters for a few 
minutes; and then the big youth, 
with an effort, laid his hands on the 
arms of his chair and hoisted him- 
self up, saying, 

“Come ; let’s trot out.” 

“ Best thing you can do is to get a 
good long sleep, Bill,” said Oppen- 
heimer, very sensibly. But that, as 
it would appear, was no part of Mr. 
Button’s plan. He “ scorned delights, 
and lived laborious days ” and nights 
too; with a double-Milton power 
of labor, for the time being; though 
what would have been an intolera- 
ble ‘slavery to the pure and lofty 
old poet and scholar, Mr. William 
Button believed tobe the strenuous 
pursuit of manly pleasures _befit- 
ting a free and independent Ameri- 
can citizen. Nor can anybody, even 
though as heavy, not to say strong, 
as Mr. Button, over-draw on his vi- 
tal revenues, without finding soomer 
or later that when the current divi- 
dends are exhausted, his checks have 
been honored out of his capital. 
He usually finds it out sooner rather 
than later, and always too soon. It 
was not yet too late for the foolish 
Mr. William Button, if he had only 
known it; but it was pretty nearly 
too late. ' 

“Sleep —!” was the irritated reply-; 
though the future state (or place) to 
which the speaker relegated the idea 
of repose was precisely that where 
it is commonly least believed to exist. 


Oppenheimer looked a little surprised. . 


“Just as you like,” he said how- 
ever, with a kind of indifferent ac- 
quiescence, such as one uses with 
a feeble or sick person who is quer- 
ulous about trifles; “just as you 
like, about sleeping there or going 
there; it’s all one to me!” 
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“ Well, —let’s go up stairs, Opp; 
Ad’s a stranger; want to show him 
the elephant.” 

The gambler gave a swift suspi- 
cious look, not at Button, but at the 
three others. Scrope answered, this 
time. 

“T guess e means the tiger, wather 
than the helephant, don’t e? Weckon 
we’ve all visited the animal ? — and he 
looked inquiringly at Bird and Adri- 
an. The police reporter only smiled 
and nodded; Adrian said he believed 
he knew what the beast was, but had 
never seen him. Button at once 
insisted on going, and was quite ner- 
vous and fussy about it. 

“Well, come on,” said Oppenhei- 
mer, adding, “Never saw you so 
fretful before, William — what’s the’ 
matter with you lately?” If Mr.. 
Oppenheimer had been familiar with 
epilepsy, he would have recognized 
this fretfulness as a common symp- 
tom; but neither he nor young But- 
ton himself knew this; indeed, the 
attack he had just had was his first 
clearly pronounced one. The disease 
was just taking a good hold; or rather 
was just showing the good hold it had 
already taken;—for the degeneracy 
of brain and nerve tissue which seems 
to be the proximate vehicle of epilep- 
sy works a good while in secret, like 
an engineer approaching by mines 
and getting-a good many of them 
placed and loaded before any ex- 
plode. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TuE party, now consisting of five, 
came out from the house that Jack 
kept, and stepping round to the same 
recess in which was the outer en- 
trance to Hope Chapel, Oppenheimer 
entered one of the side doors, led the 
way up two flights of stairs, and ush- 




















ered the rest into a middle-sized room, 
fronting on Broadway. Here they 
found a dozen persons, gathered round 
atable about the size of a common 
dining table for six, and which was 
covered with green cloth. On a plat- 
form a few inches high occupying 
most of its surface, was displayed an 
array of playing cards, faces upper- 
most. On or among these there lay 
here and there little piles of ivory 
disks an inch or more in diameter, 
some white, some red. Back of the 
table sat a tall and sedate looking 
personage, who solemnly drew out 
other cards from a neat little German 
silver case at his right hand. At 
every third card, as he turned it and 
showed it, there was some little stir 
among the company: one shifted one 
of the little piles of ivory disks from 
one card or interval to another; an- 
other placed more disks on his pile ; 
another drew some of them to him- 
self; or the presiding genius took 
some of them ; and a watchful person 
with a little frame something like 
what they call or used to call in pri- 
mary schools an arithmeticon, moved 
backward and forward small pips 
strung on wires. : 

Adrian, who had read divers ac- 
counts of the splendid fittings of 
gambling establishments, of their 
noble hospitalities, such as game sup- 
pers, champagne and the like, felt 
rather cheated; however, he quietly 
asked Bird if this was a faro table. 
Bird said it was. 

The five stood watching for a few 
moments. Then young .Button, tak- 
ing a seat at the table, began to ma- 
nipulate disks, which he seemed to 
purchase of the president. Mr. Bird 
tvith much gravity drew forth in his 
turn a bank note and deposited it 
upon the little platform among the 
cards. The president— if that was 
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his title—in a moment or two with 
perhaps even more gravity put forth 
his hand and took the same into his 
own possession. Indeed, the card 
part is almost superfluous in this 
transparent and equitable diversion, 
which could be made still simpler and 
of course more beautiful if reduced 
to the plain and brief transaction of 
handing successive five dollar bills 
across a table by one person, to be 
received by another, who should place 
them in his trousers’ pocket. This 
would save time, and also the whole 
expense of “ lay-out,” dealing-box, and 
checks; and ivory in particular, as 
the best authorities both on natural 
history and on commerce inform us, 
grows scarcer and more costly every 
day. . 
“Ts that all there is to it?” whis- 
pered Adrian to Bird. 

“Pretty much,” was the reply, — 
“once ina while the money comes 
back the other way.” 

“T don’t see much fun in it,” re- 
joined Adrian. 

“ Ever play, sir?” joined in Oppen- 
heimer suddenly, apparently having 
overheard. 

“No,” said Adrian; “never did 
such a thing in my life.” 

“ Didn’t ?” said Oppenheimer with 
obvious eagerness. “ Well, try your 
luck. Come on.” 

“Why,” said Adrian, civilly, “I 
don’t care the least about it ;— be- 
sides, I can’t afford it.- I’m as poor 
as a rat.” 

“ Never mind that,” said the gam- 
bler. “ Here” — and he pulled some 
notes out of his pocket—— “Give me 
great pleasure to furnish you twenty 
dollars to begin with — We'll go in 
cahoot : —fifty if you want.” 

But Adrian’s healthy nature was 
clean physically and morally “ by six- 
teen descents ” — and more too; for he 
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was of almost unmingled blood, of 
the ancient English Puritan type. 
He was as ready for fun as anybody ; 
and he was eager to see, and for in- 
crease of knowledge was willing to 
undergo even the stink of tobacco and 
the almost equally foul fumes of li- 
quor and dirtiness. But it was only 
the wish to know that impelled him; 
the instinct of an active mind, inquir- 
ing after all truth, and analyzing 
sewerage, if necessary, to get at the 
portion of truth which may be pecu- 
liar to sewerage; not the instinct of 
the hog, which will eat it and wallow 
in it. He did feel an impulse, not to 
accept the unaccountable offer of Mr. 
Oppenheimer, but to take some of his 
own money and play it away if only 
to ascertain for himself what the sen- 
sation was — if there was any sensa- 
tion. But he was strongly dissuaded 


by the repulsive something which 
quietly but steadily impressed him, as 


a subtle evil quality in an infected air 
comes to weigh upon one’s senses. 
He could not see that either Scrope, 
‘who had been betting a little, Button, 
who was playing away in an eager 
manner, or Bird, who after losing his 
five dollars had looked on with his 
usual quiet air, felt any thing of this 
repulsion. The furniture and fittings 
of the room were meagre and soiled. 
Perhaps the foot-worn old Brussels 
carpet, the faded grease-spotted wall- 
paper with its awkward bunchy pink 
roses, the frowsy old maroon colored 
window-curtains, may have helped this 
feeling. But most of it was from the 
vulgar and evil bearing and atmos- 
phere of the familiars of the place. 
There was no princely personage; no 
haughty young aristocrat; not even a 
solid banker, infuriated with a species 
of excitement even more hot and hell- 
ish than stock-gambling. Not’ even 
the likeness of Mr. Bret Harte’s self- 
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sacrificing scoundrel of an Oakhurst 
could Adrian discern. All the faces 
were not only hard and greedy and 
unfeeling and also violent and lower- 
ing in expression, but of a small, 
mean, vulgar type; so that Adrian 
remembered what he had read some- 
where of some criminal class or popu- 
lation, that they would cut anybody’s 
throat to get an old pair of trousers. 

And he steadily declined the press- 
ing and pot particularly elegant offi- 
ciousness of Mr. Oppenheimer. This 
gentleman’s insinuating smile, after 
a few minutes, suddenly deserted 
him, and he darted a very ugly look 
at Adrian, muttering something about 
“beats,” and then looking across at 
the president of the bank, he made 
some sign or other. 

There was an immediate stir among 
the company, who arose as with one 
consent, president and all, leaving 
Button’ alone at the table. Several 
very elaborate oaths were sworn, | 
which somehow seemed to Adrian not 
improper, but, like weeds on a dung- 
hill, simply the natural product of 
the place. Three or four of the men 
stepped to the door and stood there 
as if to prevent exit ; the others, turn- 
ing, and with murmurs more or less 
indistinct, bent scowling countenances 
upon the visitors. The chief or deal- 
er, nearly opposite to whom, a little 
to the left, Adrian had been standing, 
was stepping around that end of the 
table, apparently with some vengeful 
intent. Adrian, startled and uncom- 
fortable, watching all this movement, 
heard the dealer say something about 
“playing any d—d games on a party 
of gentlemen about their private busi- 
ness.” As he uttered these words in 
a@ most growling: and inauspicious’ 
manner, he was moving close past 
Bird, who stood at Adrian’s left. 
Adrian heard his companion say in a 





_ the breast of the same. 
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low tone something of which he only 
caught the words — “On the square 
—quit it, Jimmy” —and he made 
some very quick gesture or other, as if 
to button his coat or reach after some 
weapon or other article in or under 
Whatever it 
was that was done or said, its opera- 
tion upon the indignation of the deal- 
er was as instantaneous as the touch 
of oil to water in which a bit of cam- 
phor is travelling. In an instant, 
the fellow was perfectly motionless. 
Then he turned, and saying “ Beg 
pardon —all right, gentlemen,” re- 
sumed his place, and the whole trouble, 
whatever it was, fell instantly to the 
previous dead calm. 

Mr. Bird, now looking at his watch, 
said aloud, “ Well, boys, I must go; — 
will you come ?” 

Adrian assented; so did Scrope; 
as for Button, he swore he wouldn’t 
until he’d got that last twenty-five 
dollars back. Bird looked at the 
dealer — at least Adrian thought so — 
At any rate that worthy promptly 
laid down the cards he had taken up, 
and said in a very peremptory tone, 

“ Bank’s closed, gentlemen.” 

Button still grumbled; but the 
dealer coolly seized the pile of white 
checks before the young gentleman, 
gave him some bank-notes, which he 
counted out as if constituting an un- 
derstood equivalent, and without pay- 
ing the least attention to his irritated 
reclamations, arose and turned off the 
gas from the large burners which illu- 
minated the faro table, leaving it in 
the comparatively dim light of the rest 
of the room. Again there was a gen- 
eral movement ; but this time only of 
dispersion; and Bird, Scrope, Adrian 
and Button went down stairs, Mr. 
Oppenheimer remaining. Adrian had 
politely testified to the last gentle- 
man, his obligations for guidance as 
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well as for proffered financial aid, but 
the gambler was quite curt and un- 
genial in his reply. 

From the outer door they all went 
together up Broadway to Union 
Square. Button, after divers mur- 
murs and complaints,, admitted that 
he was tired out. Indeed, they were 
all pretty tired, and Adrian not the 
least so; for he had been on his feet 
since early in the morning;. and 
travelling in the iron-bound streets of 
New York is peculiarly exhausting to 
those unaccustomed to the unyielding 
footing of the stone. 

As they went, Adrian, questioning 
with interest about the scene they 
had left, found that it was one of 
those minor haunts of gamblers which 
the police call a “skin game;” i.e., 
where the object is to (metaphorically) 
skin the visitors; that the company 
they had found there were “ropers- 
in” or “cappers,” to wit mere de- 
coys. 

“The fact is,” said Bird, “if it 
hadn’t been that Jimmy Dexter the 
dealer knew I was in with the police 
authorities, they might have made it 
a little awkward for you. They get 
mad very easily, if they see any rea- 
son for it. Your refusing to play 
vexed friend Oppenheimer.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Adrian; 
“and what on earth made him offer 
me money? I never heard of such a 
thing.” 

“Don’t you know-?” said Bird, 
“Many gamblers believe a man is 
sure to win the first time he plays. 
He was going in cahoot, you know — 
to have half the winnings; and he 
looks on it that you have kept him out 
of so much money.” 

At Fourteenth Street they parted, 
all four going different ways; Button 
on a Fourth Avenue car, Scrope on a 
Broadway car, Bird on a down town 
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car — having, he said, to go to one of 
the newspaper offices, late as it was; 
while Adrian though weary, preferred 
to walk at least part of the way to his 
quarters, for the sake of refreshing 
himself with a little out-door air after 
his triple seething in the hot close 
filth of concert-saloon, billiard-room 
and gambling-hole. 

As he went, he meditated, the 


series of his thoughts running some-- 


what as follows: 

“ Lucky it isn’t William that I’m 
engaged to! — Rather undesirable 
brother-in-law ! — However, no dan- 
ger that Ann will let him infest her 
household much ! — Hope Mr. Button 
doesn’t own Hope Chapel building 
too! — Wonder if I could get a copy 
of that police list of New York good 
men that own bad houses? — 
Shouldn’t like to have a quarrel with 
Mr. Button over that concert saloon 
tenement !— What a defiling even- 
‘ing! Makes one feel unclean through 
andthrough! Touch pitch — I don’t 
envy this Mr. Bird his other experi- 
ences that he wouldn’t tell — Sha’n’t 
ask him either; I’ve dived deep 
enough for my purposes! — No use 
to try to do any thing for William, 
I’m afraid — Fit, too; — I’ve heard 
that epilepsy never lets go if it once 
gets hold — Fitzwilliam, I suppose 
Serope will be calling him — Sorry 
for his father ” — ; 

And so on, his mind rambling 
round and round amongst the par- 
ticular web of circumstances closest 
to him at the time, until he reached 
his boarding-house, on one of the 
cross streets near the since disused 
Twenty-Seventh Street Railroad Sta- 
tion. Here, after a good deal of 
trouble, he was admitted, and with 
profuse apologies he retired to the 
small “hall bedroom” which was bis 
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lair for the time being, and at once 
went to bed. 

He fell asleep instantly ; but some 
broken and disjected members of his 
waking thoughts still haunted him 
in his dreams. Their fantastic and 
unwelcome nature may have been 
partly caused by a still remaining 
evil effect of the nasty liquors of 
which he had twice partaken that 
evening. Perhaps some additional 
unpleasantness may have accrued from 
the endemic co-tenants of his .bed; 
for nothing in the experiences of his 
own home, cleanliest of the cleanly 
homes of old Hartford, had prepared 
him for these blood-sucking vexations. 
To inquire whether or no any pro- 
phetic force or quality was coneerned 
or contained in these dreams, would 
be to raise questions even deeper 
than those of entomology or hygiene. 

Whatever the causes, however, it is 
certain that at some time in that 
night he dreamed a grotesque and 
disagreeable dream, one of those pe- 
culiarly distinct and truthful-seeming 
ones that occasionally come to us, 
and which leave in the mind the 
memory as of a real past experience. 
It appeared to him that he was with 
difficulty making his way westward 
along the sidewalk on the north side 
of Pearl Street, Hartford, between 
Main and Trumbull Streets. The 
walk was one unbroken sheet of 
“glare ice,” and the .weather was 
bitter cold. As he slid and tottered 
unsteadily along, he suddenly, — but 
with a horror singularly in the reverse 
of what must have been his waking 
feelings at an appeal from that voice, 
> heard himself called by name, but 
in a jeering and most ill-natured 
manner, by his own lady-love— 
Miss Ann Jacintha Button. “ Here, 
here, you fool!” she scolded, in a 
sharp high tone—“ why don’t you 
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wait. for me! Wait, I tell you!” 
But scared most unreasonably by the 
call, he seemed to redouble what be- 
came a frantic effort to escape instead 
of a mere unstable but decorous pro- 
gress along the street; and looking 
behind in his fright, he saw Miss But- 
ton skating, — as it were, — with ter- 
rific velocity upon his traces, her arms 
outstretched as if to seize him, with 
something of the fell and fatal per- 
tinacity of Death after the Youth in 
the New England Primer — 

“ Youth forward slips — 

Death soonest nips.” 

With horribly inefficient increase 
of effort, he scrambled onward, think- 
ing “T’ll get round the corner of Trum- 
bull Street in a minute, and then I'll 
run!” — though why he should not 
have adopted this unutterably base 
and cowardly expedient at once, he 
could not have told, — unless _ be- 
cause he must have tumbled down. 
Still he strove forward, while the calls 
and jeers and reproaches of the pursu- 
ing maiden grew as voluble and furi- 
ous as the magical voices that in the 
Arabian tale beset persons ascending 
the hill on their road to the Talking 
Bird, the Singing Tree and the Yellow 
Water. Persons met him and passed 
him, looking with open” contempt 
upon his flight; and ever and anon 
Miss Button threw in a sarcastic re- 
quest to them to “see that fool try- 
ing to run away!” The icy side- 
walk of the single block from the Pearl 
Street Church to the Town Clerk’s 
Office seemed to stretch into a per- 
spective as hopeless as the whole 
Great Arctic Floe; and just as his 
fright, his vexation at not getting 
forward, and his mortification at 
making such an exhibition in public, 
began to be further complicated by 
fantastic doubts as to the topographi- 
cal possibilities ‘of what he was ac- 
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tually about, he woke, with an incred- 
ible sense of relief, and before he fell 
asleep again, he puzzled himself for 
a long time, trying to decide whether 
there was any rational element in the 
vision. Possibly the fact of his mak- 
ing the inquiry may have been evi- 
dence for the affirmative; but if so, 
it was without any consciousness or 
assent on his part. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE proposed “ see-ance ” (that is 
what most of them call it, with accent 
on the first syllable, doubtless suppos- 
ing it to mean a session of seers) of 
the next’ day being postponed ‘for 
some reason or other, Adrian passed 
his Thursday and Friday in sight- 
seeing and other varied occupations, 
taking care to find pretexts for calling 
two or three times at Mr. Van Braam’s 
and once or twice at Mr. Button’s, as 
was right and proper. He also met 
more than once Mr. Scrope and Mr. 
Scrope’s new friend Bird the police 
reporter, with whom the free and 
easy young Englishman seemed to 
have struck up a friendship almost 
as prompt and absorbing as that of 
the soulful maiden in “The Rovers, 
or, The Double Arrangement,” who, 
after two minutes’ converse with 
another soulful maiden that she has 
never met before, exclaims, “A sud- 
den thought strikes me—let us 
swear an eternal friendship!” 

Mr. Bird was, however, in fact a 
“very nice fellow.” He was quiet, 
silent rather than talkative, but had a 
way of knowing every thing — with- 
in a certain range, that is, — giving 
a clear and sufficient account of it 
if applied to, in a perfectly unpre- 
tending manner; and there was an 
air of steadiness and coolness that 
somehow made him comfortable to be 
with. Besides, he was willing to go 
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anywhere, provided his professional 
duties, which were somewhat irregu- 
lar, allowed, and as his knowledge of 
the evil side of city life appeared — so 
far at least —to be peculiarly complete, 
he was just the guide, philosopher 
and friend that the scatter-brained 
Scrope wanted. Indeed, Scrope urged 
Adrian to go with him and Bird 
on more than one voyage of in- 
quiry during these same two days; 
but the young man had had quite 
enough for the present of the subsoil- 
ing investigations that seemed so 
delightful to the Englishman; and 
_ the more mysterious and enthusiastic 
Scrope became in his descriptions and 
anticipations, the less did Adrian rel- 
ish either the pursuit or the pursuer. 
Bird seemed totally indifferent as to 
these expeditions themselves, and to 
be actuated only by a pleasant good- 
natured willingness to obtain for the 
eager young foreigner any knowledge 
or experience whatever that he might 
desire, without raising any question 
about good or evil. 

On the evening of Friday, however, 
Adrian and Civille made their ap- 
pearance in due season at the little 
hall which was the usual gathering- 
place of the Solidarité de I Avenir ; 
arather close and fusty upper room 
in a public building in the neighbor- 
hoed of Stuyvesant Place. It is a 
discouraging fact that reforming as- 
semblies are usually almost as ill ven- 
tilated as primary meetings. If the 
founders of the New Patent Future 
don’t provide clean fresh atmos- 
pheric air to begin with, they need 
not expect they can bring about 
a clean fresh social atmosphere. A 
dirty philosopher may perhaps by pos- 
sible exception teach a clean philoso- 
phy. So maya frail and crooked- 
looking person possess a good deal of 
_ strength ; but it is not probable. 


Adrian and Civille accommodated 
themselves with seats pretty near the 
desk, somewhat at one side, and 
which, by virtue of a curve in the 
line of the seats, gave a view both of 
the little stage and of all the auditors. 
They had hardly settled themselves 
in their places, before Messrs. Scrope 
and Bird—who, it will be remem- 
bered, had ‘received from Miss Civille, 
permission to be present,—and Mr. 
William Button along with them, 
who had not received any such per- 
mission,— walked gravely in, and 
espying the young people, came and 
ensconced themselves, after salutation 
due, behind them; Bird behind Ci- 
ville, Scrope bebind Adrian, next to 
the right and Button at Scrope’s 
right, so as to be furthest from Civille ; 
a diagram apparently laid down by 
pure chance, but which very neatly rep- 
resented the spiritual relations of the 
five ; Civille and Adrian (for instance) 
perhaps not very far from the same 
line, but Civille at the left or heart 
side ; Bird very decidedly behind her ; 
Scrope at least as much further from 
her as the hypothenuse of a right an- 
gled triangle is longer than a side; 
and Button at a trapezoidal distance. 
The room rapidly filled up with men 
and women, a good many of the lat- 
ter coming without masculine escort ; 
it was not long before every seat was 
full, and a number of later comers 
were forced to stand in a row next the 
walls. A grave and tall old man 
with long thick iron-gray hair 
combed smoothly back over his head 
and behind his ears, arose from one 
of the side seats and took the chair. 
There was a sort of expectant inter- 
val of a few minutes, and a buzz of 
whispering talk like a thin acoustic 
cloud floating at the level of the peo- 
ple’s heads. To this our quintette of 
friends quietly contributed. 
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“ How d’ye like the looks of the 
Solidarity de Lavenoo?” asked Mr, 
William Button, among the others, 
in Adrian’s right ear. A spirituous 
incense on his breath floated round at 
the same time to his hearer’s nose. 

“ All very nice, so far,” replied 
Adrian, smiling at the young gentle- 
man’s joke. 

“ Queer crowd,” pursued Button — 
“like boarding-house butter — more 
hair than fat.” 

This, though inelegant in point of 
rhetoric, was a very just observation 
in substance, as Adrian perceived to 
his great amusement as he glanced 
around the room. In truth, he thought 
to himself that Button alone was 
probably possessed of more fat than 
all the rest of the assembly. They 
were terribly skinny, indeed, almost 
all of them, with hollow eyes, lank 
cheeks, and frames as spare as if 
the assembly was a congress of 
clothes-horses. Adrian fancied they 
had all been desiccated in some hot 
dry air, and he had a feeling as if it 
was still playing about among them. 
Sensitive to impressions and atmos- 
pheres, he seemed almost to feel that 
- his own lips and his eyes were begin- 
ning to parch a little; that he was 
beginning to dry up in the heat that 
seemed to quiver in the crowded room. 
In truth he had entered into a new 
world ; the thin ghostly windy over- 
heated oven-dried world of Talking 
Reform Enthusiasts, that he had so 
often heard of, but had never really 
touched ‘and felt; that strange un- 
real buzz, of mere good intention 
with so little morality or religion 
mingling in it, so little positive con- 
structive intellect, above all so infi- 
nitely less of real power — of common 
sense. A fantastic realm is theirs, 
situated, like the Nephelococcygia, 
the cloud-bird-land, of Aristophanes, 
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between the heavens and the earth. 
Here they flit, with no footing on 
the one, and no reach into the other, 
yet with a feeling that like the Birds 
of the witty Greek dramatist they 
are managing both. But they have 
no hold. Like the ghosts that 
flocked about Ulysses at the entrance 
to Hades, their own unsubstantiality 
repels them when they try to grasp. 
A curious further detail or two of anal- 
ogy might be traced between those 
melancholy Odyssean shades and our 
Talking Enthusiasts of to-day. They 
are querulous; there is something re- 
mote and thin in all their utterances ; 
they gibber; and some of them at 
least — such as the extreme Red 
Republicans for instance, make their 
nearest approach to a substantial and 
efficient life by drinking warm blood. 

The present occasion, too, although 
Adrian had ‘not been told of it, was a 
grand field day or General Muster, 
such as should take place for every 
army from time to time, to serve as 
roll-call, to enable the force to en- 
courage itself by the sight of its 
whole proud self all together and by 
the consciousness of its power in 
unison; and to maintain habits of 
associated activity and concerted 
effort. The hosts of progress — 
or rather Progress, —were here in 
presence. Hosts is the word; for 
each of those skinny middle-aged 
women, each of those lank long- 
haired, dried-eyed men, is a‘ host in 
h{imtself—if you will accept the 
host’s own word for it. 

Another trait in this assembly was 
very striking to Adrian. This was 
the exceptional forms of the heads. 
In a State legislature, in the repre- 
sentative deliberative assembly of a 
«powerful religious sect, the large 
average size of the heads may be 
noticeable, or their average height 
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ory’ betnehines their average bald- 
ness; but they are almost all heads 
that do not greatly vary from a usual 
form. But the Solidarité looked in 
this particular like the head-maker’s 
lumber-room for bad jobs. Some of 
the people had over-large brains on thin 
weak necks; some of the heads were 
small and over-intense; some were odd- 
ly high and narrow; some bulged up- 
ward and forward; some were cut 
short off in a perpendicular line 
close behind the ears; some shot out 
in a shelving slope over the eyes; 
some poked up and back into a _ 
at the crown. 

Adrian, studying this aia 
assortment of exteriors, and musing 
upon the spirit of the assembly, strove 
to apprehend: some element in it 
which might seem a reasonable point 
of sympathy for attracting such a 
finely and sensitively organized per- 
son as Civille. The best conclusion 
he could reach was, however, that 
there must be in her an appreciation 
of their good intentions, and a loving 
charity, together large and strong 
enough to silence any repugnance 
that she might feel from the side of 
taste, or any jeers from the mirthful 
side of her nature. A priori, most 
certainly, one would judge that a 
fastidious and delicately cultured lady 
‘could only have laughed, or looked the 
other way. As it was, she seemed 
. to him almost like a solitary Sister 
of Charity in a hospital full of harm- 
less lunatics. 

—The gray haired old chairman 
rapped thrice upon the desk : 

—“The Solidarité will please 
come to order!” 

— “Don Rodrigo Scipio de Nada, 
of Cuba, will address the friends, on 
the Progress of the Physical Sciences.” 

Don Rodrigo, a short slight little 
man, very gentlemanly in dress and 


bearing, with black eyes and _ hair, 
a dark complexion, a pleasant face, a 
smiling and courtly manner, on this 
stepped forward from one of the front 
seats and opened the business of the 
evening. Nobody could possibly 
have surmised what the graceful little 
gentleman was going to say. He 
began with a well worded apology for 
his English, — which did not need it, 
—and then went on somewhat thus: 

“One of the Physical Sciences re- 
cently investigated with the most ac- 
tive interest is Optics. — If we admit 
a beam of the sun’s light through a 
small hole into a dark room, and cause 
it to fall upon a smooth white surface 
after passing through a triangular 
piece of glass called a prism, there will 
be seen upon the white surface not a 
spot of white light, but a bar composed 
of successive portions of different col- 
ors. This iscalled the Solar Spectrum.” 

And so on; being the merest rudi- 
ments of the subject, as given in any 
school philosophy. Poor little Don 
Rodrigo! His notions about the 
average attainments of a probable au- 
dience. in that community were based 
on the condition of common schools 
in Cuba. He was importing coals into 
Newcastle as fast as he could; you 
may say of the bituminous variety 
too, by the spontaneously combustible 
tendency which was quickly devel- 
oped. For a few moments the hearers 
were mannerly and quiet enough ; 
then they began to whisper and gig- 
gle; to grow restless and stir about 
in their seats. An odd looking bald 
man, very dusty of aspect, in a brown 
coat, hopped up at the further side of 
the room and opened his mouth, with 
the obvious purpose of interrupting, 
but was expeditiously pulled down 
again by a more forbearing compan- 
ion, which enterprise caused a ripple 


of laughter, and Don Rodrigo paused 
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@ moment in innocent wonder. Ina 
few moments more the bald man made 
another vain attempt to hop up. Al- 
most at the same time, another queer 
looking person with a sharp wrinkled 
face and dyed hair and beard, — 
though really queerness in that assem- 
bly consisted in not being queer — 
with the same jerkiness of action as 
the bald man’s, also hopped up, and 
being either less fortunate in a com- 
panion or more powerful in resolution 
or in physique, he completed his 
nefarious, or at least discourteous, 
design. “ Mr. Chairman,” he snapped 
out in a high sharp key, speaking 
very fast and fidgety, and growing 
madder as he went on, “ Mr. Chairman, 
I think the gentleman had better stop 
right here. I didn’t come here to- 
night to be told a lot of stuff that I 
learned when I was a little boy at 
school. He’s wasting the time of this 
meeting, when it ought to be occupied 
in promoting the greatest interest of 
the human race.” 

A strange cracked feminine voice 
alittle behind Adrian squealed out, 

“T think the brother’s quite right.” 

Don Rodrigo, altogether dismayed, 
surrendered at once, and crept humbly 
back from the stage to his place, where 
he sat immovable and distraught, all 
the rest of the evening, gazing at the 
toes of his neat little boots, as uncon- 
scious of the collision of majestic intel- 
lects that was’ going on around him 
, as one of the corpses in Kaulbach’s 
great picture, of the furious war- 
rior- wraiths contending in the air 
above. 

The cracked squealing voice re- 
sumed ; , 

“ Mr. Chairman !” — 

The chairman gave an uneasy look 
around him, like one who seeks shel- 
ter from an impending shower. Ci- 
ville whispered to Adrian, who was 
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with extreme difficulty preserving a 
grave countenance, 

“It’s Mrs. Gloriana Babbles the 
Inspirational Speaking Medium. 
She’s a little troublesome sometimes, 
for the spirits*that control her have 
many things to say.” 

Adrian turned and gazed at Mrs. 
Babbles with a good deal of interest, 
for it was his first close view of one 
of the praphetesses of the period, and 
she was only three seats away. She 
was, it is needless to say, skinny ; 
but in a superlative degree: so that 
the idea occurred to Adrian’s naughty 
mind, whether in such a case the cu- 
ticle might not admit of gores being 
cut out at the sides or elsewhere, as 
they treat over-full garments, the 
slits thus formed to be neatly sewed 
together, thus restoring a smooth fit. 
Otherwise, the good lady, like Mrs. 
Gamp, had “the remains of a fine 
woman” about her. She had once 
possessed a quite comely face, and a 
good figure. But little beside the 
bones was left to show it; her blue 
eyes were faded and sunken in deep 
sockets ; the lips, thin and pale, were 
a little crowded by the artificial teeth ; 
the whole face had a driéd look ; the 
long stringy curls that dangled at 
either side of her head looked wispy 
and fatigued; and her voice, besides 
being cracked and high and thin, was 
curiously nasal withal; a falsetto- 
soprano squeal through the nose. 

“ Mister Chairman,” shé began, “I 
am impressed this evening with the 
greatness of the work before us. 
Brethren and sisters,” — Adrian, look- 
ing back to the chairman, saw that 
the old gentleman’s face had assumed 
@ grotesque expression of rueful en- 
durance, and he drew a very long’ 
breath to the same effect— But at 
the moment up jumped again the 
guardian angel with dyed hair, 





Dabbled in dye,” — 


snapped out that he rose to a point 
of order, and therewithal he moved 
that all speeches be limited to five 


‘minutes. This was seconded, Adrian 


thought, by almost everybody in the 
room, and was carried by an enormous 
majority, the cracked voice of Mrs. 
Babbles being prominent among the 
few negatives. 

“Dear friends,” resumed the me- 
dium, waving about in a sort of 
rhythmic motion, “TI sorrow that such 
narrow limitations should be laid 
upon the spirit-utterance. Yet the 
loss is yours. I am impressed to reveal 
to you the sure approach of the 
glorious day of spiritual enlargement. 
I see, in the immediate future, bright 
traces of the wondrous sunrise of 
spirit freedom, of spirit love, of spirit 
happiness ” — 

And so on. At the end of five 
minutes sharp, rap rap rap! went 
the old chairman’s gavel with most 
emphatic good will; and Mrs. Bab- 
bles succumbed at once. 

Then succeeded a number of speak- 


ers, some on one subject and some’ 


on another, some of whom were in 
the most shameless and partial man- 
ner allowed to transgress the whole- 
some five-minute rule. Mrs. Babbles 
murmured audibly at this more than 
once, butin vain. A spirit of oppres- 
sion was present, and she could not 
resist it. Adrian listened, in wonder 
at the immense range of views whjch 
were presented — from the extremest 
intolerant Calvinist piety to the most 
utter denial of any thing superhu- 
man or of a distinction between right 
and wrong; from absolute materialism 
to absolute spiritism ; from a servile 
obedience to organized legality, to 
the jumpingest individual freedom. 
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Equally was he struck with the fan- 


tastic nature of the suggestions thrown. 


out, at their astounding disconnected- 
ness, and at the wonderful tolerance 
of the speakers, which was very genu- 
ine, and very funny ; for it consist- 
ed, not so much in giving hospi- 
tality to other people’s views, as in 
being patient while other people 
snubbed your own. They snapped 
and snarled, as if ready to bite one 
another’s heads off ; the mordant dusty 
dyed man getting full as many nips 
as he gave, and though everybody 
spoke as irritably as if they all had 
neuralgia, yet nobody resented it. 
They were no more civil, and no more 
resentful, than so many members of 


the Peace Society; which indeed a. 


good many of them were. 

But the jumble was terrific. There 
was a neat little brown-eyed woman 
who solemnly told in an absorbed 
manner and with a sweet voice how 
her prayers had already slain the Pope 
of Rome, and how the Scarlet Lady 
was in consequence on or before the 
seventh day of the seventh month of 
the seventh year from that, to be fi- 
nally dislodged from her sevenfold 
seat. There was Mr. Jobraker the 
Linguist with his new Universal Lan- 
guage, in which he delivered a short 
address, after explaining that as this 
language was based on the principles 
of the universe, all those who were in 
the right relations to* the universe 
would understand every syllable. The 
alternative was obvious, and Adrian 
had to conclude that his relations 
were not right —if Mr. Jobraker was; 
for he could hear in the new language 
only a hash of uncouth noises. Then 
arose a woman who developed a theo- 
ry that only women have souls; men 
having none, but only enough of a 
sort of animal intelligence to fit them 
for waiting on the ladies. This was 
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received with a good deal of applause, 
in which the oppressed Mrs. Babbles 
was particularly vehement. There 
was a man whose view was that only 
the Old Testament should be regarded 
as the authoritative scriptures, for the 
reason that neither Christ nor any 
New Testament writer had command- 
ed or recommended any such book or 
writing except the Old Testament; 
there was a person, with the puzzled 
and weary look of one that labors 
among thoughts too heavy for him, 
and whose eyes gleamed with incipi- 
ent madness, who delivered an inco- 
herent discourse, stuffed with Latin 
and Greek references, upon the com- 
ing renewal of all things, which, he 
said, was in English, the Period of 
Cosmopolitics ; but should more prop- 
erly be called by the name (well adapt- 
ed to convey a hint of the confounding 
of all relations together) —- The Epi- 
kataparastasis. Upon this poor fel- 
low the five-minute rule was ruth- 
lessly enforced. There was a gentle- 
man who was just returned from a 
great city in the interior of Africa, 
accompanied by a native chieftain 
therefrom ; —the names, as nearly as 
Adrian could get at them were, the 
city of Ofoofoo, the chief Woojublee- 
vit ; who looked like any other decent 
person of color respectably dressed ; 
and the traveller announced that a 
subscription was open at the desk to 
ediicate Mr. W. nobody subscrib- 
ing. ‘Then there was Professor Yel- 
litt Strong, who wanted to advocate 
his great project of an Elocutionary 
College for Brakemen, to prevent the 
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clear and resounding shouts that ought 
to be, and with which the professor 
almost hoisted the assembly bodily 
off their seats. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all 
however was a lady—skinny, of 
gourse, — elderly, as it happened, — 
who presented herself as a delegate 
from a band of sisters claiming to be 
far in advance of any other reformers. 
. At this audacious statement the 
Solidarité fairly gasped. No won- 
der. In advance of us! Why, they 
thought, we have gone to the very 
extreme — and then jumped off, — 
how is it possible to float any further 
out into Chaos! But the delegate 
proceeded to read the resolutions of 
her constituent body. Were they in 
earnest, or not? Adrian, dizzy with 
the whirling phantoms of the place, 
beset and buffeted like an intellec- 
tual Saint Anthony by a whole pande- 
monium of monstrous visions, was 
ready for almost any thing. 

* Resolutions,” read this fearless 
champion of her sex, and who by the 
way had visibly possessed herself by 
some means or other of no méan por- 
tion of the badge of nobility which 
she vindicated for her down-trodden 
sex— f 

“Resolutions of the society for 

HIRSUTE EMANCIPATION. 

“ Whereas there is every reason to 
believe that the effeminate beardless- 
ness which distinguishes most women 
is an ingeniously contrived badge of 
slavery imposed upon them by the 
Tyrant Man ; and’ 

“ Whereas there is equal reason to 


misery which arises from so many “believe that one bold, united and per+ 
people’s not understanding where they 
are to get off the cars; and Pro- 
fessor Strong gave some very impres- 
sive illustrations of the inarticulate 
howls now in vogue on railroad trains, 
and then contrasted these with the 





severing effort will free us from this 
or any other physiological mark of the 
degradation of our sex, therefore 

“ Resolved: that we hereby organ- 
ize for the glorious and noble pur- 
pose of Securing Beards to Women, as 
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the first step in the great progress of 
the age towards the Equality of the 
Sexes. 

“ Resolved : that we will take the 
remaining steps as soon as we have 
achieved the first. - 

“ Resolved: That all who are not 
wholly recreant to the cause of their 
sister men, degraded below the least 
comprehension of the Spirit of the 
Age, and lost to every sense of jus- 
tice, are called upon to rally round 
our banner.” 


Having read this declaration, the 
lady informed the Solidarité that 
Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of the beauty 
of hairlessness was no other than a 
cunning attempt to ward off in ad- 
vance this very movement by the 
women. She developed also a long and 
unanswerable historic argument con- 
structed on the principle of those that 
show how all the good things in the 
Christian religion were pretty univer- 
sally known long before Christianity 
was invented; which argument be- 
gan with that striking passage from 
the Old Edda, which describes how, 
_ in order to bind Fenrir the Wolf, the 
child of Loki and Angurbodi, 

“ Al-father sent Skirnir the mes- 
senger of Frey into the country of the 
Dark Elves or Svartalfaheim (swart- 
elf-home) to engage certain dwarfs 
to make the fetter called Gleipnir. It 
was fashioned out of six things ; to 
wit, the noise made by the foot-fall 
of a cat, THE BEARDS OF WOMEN, the 
roots of stones, the sinews of tears, 
the breath of fish‘and the spittle of 
birds.” Coming hence down the long 


tract of ages, the speaker ended with” 


a triumphant presentation of the case 
of Signora Julia Pastrana, the Cele- 
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brated Bearded Lady, who, she said, is 
a living proof of the truth of the new 
principles, — and The President of the 
Society. The Treasurer, she contin- 
ued, is Mrs. Jackman of Wilmington, 
Illinois — and here the speaker read 
from a Western newspaper, 

“ Wilmington, Il, has a bearded lady, who 
is 27 years old, born in the State of Maine, 
has shaved for 18 years, and weighs 150 
pounds. She is short in stature, and is mar- 
ried toa Mr. Jackman. She wears a beauti- 
ful mustache and chin whiskers black asa 
coal. Mrs. Jackman is a very intelligent 
woman, and is not at all ashamed of her 
whiskers.” 


There was also a Physiological and 
Medical Director — Doctor Beard: — 

“Patron Saint, the Old Hairy,” 
thought Adrian ; but he did not dare 
say it. 

In such addresses the evening sped 
excitingly away. Adrian, always a 
student of character, was singularly in- 
terested in this astonishing collection 
of exceptional types, and felt the same 
interest, with a distinct sense of pain 
superaddedy in considering the ques- 
tion, What business has my pure and 
delicate cousin Civille in this rout? 
She is like the Lady amongst the beasts 
in “Comus” — how can I get her 
out? Perplexed and pondering, — 
but reserving his conclusion with an 
instinctive use of what is called “ the 
judicial mind,” until he should have 
got in all the evidence, he resolved 
to wait before making up his mind, 
until he should have attended the 
other proposed sittings, namely at the 
medium’s, and at “ The Germ.” So he 
escorted his cousin home, — their talk 
consisting of his inquiries about the 
personages of the Solidarité and their 
objects, — and left Mer. 


[To be continued.] 
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BY T. G@ A. 


At Cambridge, in its ancient university, 

And at umbrageous Amherst, you may, find 

Slabs marked with footsteps in extreme diversity, — 
Prints which Earth’s caravans have left behind. 


They are the pages of our planet’s history, 
Older than records writ by human pen, 
Linked to our life by life’s recorded mystery, 
And lost in night at last beyond our ken. 


All are obscurely grand ; with them coeval 
We seem, in fancy, to behold the seas 
Retire before the smoking land’s upheaval, 
And earth for man made fit by slow degrees. 


Vast shapes, the warders of those days chaotic; 
Batrachian monsters wallowing in the slime 
Of rivers, —life’s rude sketches embryotic, 
And hints of forms to be advanced by time. 


Among them is the record of: an hour, 

One minute of it, —awfullest of things, — 
Where passed along the plastic ooze a shower, 
Sealing in sandstone all its dimpling rings. 


Time faints in reckoning what hour, what minute, 
Near its own birth-time, fell from heaven that rain : 
’Tis as if yesterday'it fell; and in it 

We may read much to make Heaven’s meaning plain. 


Each passing moment stamps its fixed impression 
Somewhere, with meaning for our human lives, — 
Somewhere, each act, each thought, makes its confession : 
Nothing is lost, the smallest thing survives. 


God’s angels photograph the sigh of feeling, 
The blush of guilt, a blessing or a ban 

For the hereafter, when, to all revealing, 

In light shall show the hidden life of man. 


If matter live so locked in stone forever, 

Much more shall soul impress its fleeting shower, 
And gleam of sunshine, till from Death’s cold river 
Shall rise immortal tokens of each hour. 
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THE GRANGES OF THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
RY MRS, PAULINE SWALM. 


Tue idea of the order of the “ Pa- 
trons of Husbandry” was originally 
borrowed from an association which 
for many years had maintained a 
feeble existence in a community of 
Scotch farmers in North Carolina. 
The objects of this Scotch society, so 
far as can be ascertained, appear to 
have been the purchase of all needed 
supplies from first hands and at 
wholesale rates, and the cultivation 
of more intimate social relations 
among its members; that is, it was 
a secret co-operative, industrial, and 
social association among those already 
allied by mutual work and interest 
and sympathy. It was meagre in 
number, and narrow in influence, to 
a degree that the fact of its existence 
was unknown beyond the limits of 
the little community affected by its 
institutions. Nor was it until the 
spring of 1868, that the idea of these 
Scotch farmers first began to be moot- 
ed abroad, and become known to the 
people of the West. During the pre- 
vious winter, Mr. O. H. Kelley of 
Itasca, Minn., and a dozen other lead- 
ing agriculturists of the West, hap- 
pening together in Washington, held 
frequent interviews in relation to the 
interests of the farming population 
of the Great West. It was at this 
time and place that the farmers’ move- 
ment first suggested itself to their 
minds, upon learning of the character 
and operation of the little Scotch 
society in North Carolina, whence 
sprung the agricultural revolution in 
its present shape. At once the idea 
was seized upon, and adapted to meet 


the purposes of a national organiza-- 


tion. Barly in the year 1868 a 
grange” was organized at Itasca, 


Minn., under the supervision of Mr. 
Kelley. This was the first grange 
organization in the United States, 
except the organic germ in- North 
Carolina. Another grange was 
speedily organized at Newton, Jasper 
County, Io.; and in a short time a 
third entered upon a feeble existence 
at Waukon, Allamakee County, Io., 
Here and there in various parts of 
the West and North-west, other gran- 
ges were organized from time to time ; 
but the movement had not yet taken 
firm root, and its existence was still 
precarious. At the end of 1871, the 
order had been introduced into Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois; 
but, up to the close of the year 1871, 
its entire number in the four States 
named is estimated at not over seven- 
ty-five thousand. 

Quickened by a new impulse, and 
strengthened by a powerful vitality, 
its progress within the past twelve 
months, beginning with the year 
1872, has been not less than wonder- 
ful. From its weak army of seventy- 
five thousand, it is claimed, that, in 
the same four States, its membership 
has swelled to the more formidable 
number of four hundred and fifty 
thousand, and is constantly increasing 
with the same rapid vigor. At the 
same time, the order has been intro- 
duced into a large proportion of the 
remaining States, and some of the 
Territories, and is extending not only 
to the north and west, but also to the 
east and south. It is this prodigious 
growth, rapid advance, and general 
diffusion throughout the country, that 
gives the deepest significance to this 
movement. In Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and particularly in Geor- 
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gia, the agricultural classes are organ- 
izing granges with the same avidity 
which characterizes the movement in 
the North-west. 
found in active operation at the 
present time in twenty States, two or 
‘ three Territories, and in the Canadas. 

During all these years of slow de- 
velopment and growth, it is note- 
worthy that the practical operation 
of the farmers, movement has gon- 
tinued to be conducted by its origina- 
tors, who divided amongst themselves 
the offices aud charter membership 
of the National Grange, which con- 
stitutes the supreme court of appeal 
in all questions appertaining to the 
active management and work of the 
order. From its early day to the pres- 


ent moment, no important changes 
have been effected in its management ; 
and, for the most part, its leaders are 
actively and nominally the same. 


The order is a secret society. 
Women, as well as men, are admitted 
to all the privileges of the granges. 
Members admitted to the first degree 
are known respectively as Laborer 
and Maid; to the second degree, as 
Cultivator and Shepherdess; to the 
third degree, as Harvester and Glean- 
er; and, to the fourth degree, as Hus- 
bandman and Matron. The fifth 
degree is conferred only in the State 
granges, which are composed of mas- 
ters and past-masters of the subordi- 
nate granges, and their wives, who are 
matrons. Those admitted to this 
degree are called members of the 
Pomona or Hope Grange. The sixth 
degree is conferred only upon members 
of the council of the National Grange, 
which is composed of masters and 
past-masters of State granges, and 
their wives, who have taken the degree 
of Pomona. The emblem of this de- 
gree is Flora (charity). The seventh 
and highest degree is conferred only 
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upon members of the national senate, 
which comprises members of the coun- 
cil who have served one year in that 
body. The members of this degree 
are charged with the secret work of 
the order, and constitute a court of 
impeachment of all officers of the 
Nagional Grange. The functions of 
the council and senate are equivalent 
to those of representatives and sena- 
tors in civil legislative bodies. The 
supreme executive authority of the 
order is lodged in the master of the 
National Grange; at present Mr. 
Dudley W. Adams of Waukon, Io. 
Each subordinate grange, in common 
with the National and State granges, 
elects its own master, overseer, lec- 
turer, steward, assistant-steward, chap- - 
lain, treasurer, secretary, gate-keeper, 
Ceres, Pomona, Flora, and lady assist- - 
ant-steward, whose relative duties 
are implied in their respective names. 
The officers of subordinate granges 
are elected for one year’s service; of 


‘State granges, for two; and of the 


National Grange, for three. In accord- - 
ance with the second article of the 
constitution, subordinate granges 
must meet at least once each month, 
and the State and National granges 
annually ; the former to select its own 
time and place, and the latter on the 
first Wednesday in February of each 
year, at such place as shall be from 
year to year determined. Its last 
meeting was held in Washington; its 
next will be held at St. Louis. In 
active. operation, the subordinate 
granges mostly meet fortnightly. The 
minimum fee for membership in a 
subordinate grange is, for men five 
dollars, and for women two dollars, 
except charter-members, who pay, — 
men three dollars, and women fifty 
cents. In order to organize a new 
subordinate grange, it is necessary for 
nine men and four women who have 
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received the four subordinate degrees 
to make application for a dispensa- 
tion to the secretary of the National 
Grange, — Mr. O. H. Kelley of Wash- 
ington, — and accompany the same 
with a fee of fifteen dollars. Fifteen 
active subordinate granges in a State 
may apply for and receive authority 
to organize a State grange. Each 
State grange is represented by its 
master in the National Grange. The 
one clause in the constitution which 
at once has received the severest 
censure and warmest praise is that 
which summarily excludes all reli- 
gious and political questions as subjects 
of discussion from the work of the 
order. The greatest danger of the 
movenient at this time is, that it will 
wreck itself, on a sudden, on the fatal 
reef of politics, from the nearing of 
which it is warned, and even forbid- 
den. 

The word “grange,” by which 
name the order in its working capa- 
city is designated, which, in this in- 
stance, is equivalent to lodge, is from 
the Latin granum, signifying grain: 
in fact, the word has a variety of 
meanings, or shades of meanings, 
which all confine it strictly to an 
agricultural connection. In ordinary 
English it means a farm, together 
with all its immovable belongings. 
In French it means a grain-farm. 
In old Scotch it signifies a place 
where the tithes and rents of the 
church were paid in kind; and in 
modern Scotch it denotes a grain- 
farm’s buildings. The word is very 
old; and in the literature of earlier 
times it is of frequent occurrence as 
applied to aristocratical residences ; 
in which sense it has a similar signi- 
ficance to the words “park,” “lodge,” 
and “lair.” But the name is always 
in some way connected with farming, 
or land and its belongings; and is as 


appropriate and fine-sounding and 
aristocratic a ‘title as the farmers of 
the country need desire to be distin- 
guished by. 

As a rule, the members of this order 
are farmers; but the terms of the con- 


stitution exclude no one from its mem- © 


bership: and many are joining the 
rank and file of the movement who 
are not farmers, but yet who are as 
deeply interested in the success of the 
main purposes.of the organization as 
the practical farmer. The leading 
object of the farmers’ movement is to 
secure cheap transportation for farm- 
produce, to regulate railroad tariffs in 
such manner as will afford a fair and 
reasonable outlet for the enormous 
and rapidly increasing grain product 
of the North-west. Another promi- 
nent purpose of the organization is 
the reduction of the cost of manufac- 
tured implements by bringing the 
manufacturer and farmer into direct 
relation. For this purpose, the gran- 
ges appoint middle men of their own, 
through whom an interchange of prod- 
ucts is ‘effected at the minimum cost. 
On all the leading railway lines of 
Towa are found these grange agents, 
who control the shipping-interests of 
the entire farming community of the 
State, and stipulate for the purchase 
of farm implements and all other arti- 
cles of daily consumption. Already, 
in the way of manufactures, the yoke 
has been made easy ; but the railroads 
are hitherto inexorable. Through- 
out the whole Mississippi Valley 
there is a surplus of food products, 
and a deficiency of manufactures: in 
consequence, the necessity arises for a 
foreign market; although a more ex- 
tensive home market would be better 
for the double purpose of sale and pur- 
chase. At the present high rates of 
railway tariff the disadvantage to 
the producing classes of this region is 
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obvious. Here lies the strength of 
their reason for demanding a remedy, 
and the keynote to the present suc- 
cess of the order of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. It is because, under the 
existing order of things, the wages, 
which means the net earnings, of the 
farmers of the North-west, are the 
wages of starvation. 





Nore sy THE Epiror. — The fol- 
lowing list gives the names of the pres- 
ent chiefs of the order, the Preamble 
to the Constitution of the National 
Grange, and the Practical Sugges- 
tions after it, and before the Consti- 
tution of the Iowa State Grange. The 
constitutions themselves are merely 
codes for the business management of 
the order, and give not the least hint 
of what its chiefs, or the order itself, 
may or may not do. The only sugges- 
tions on these important points to be 
found in the authentic document from 
which these extracts are taken are in 
the extracts themselves; and a careful 
reading of them will suggest a good 
many things, particularly if the ab- 
sence of restraint on the managers 
is kept in mind. 

It should further be remembered, 
that the Patrons of Husbandry and 
their granges are not the same body 
as, nor connected with, a working- 
man’s association with national views, 
having its headquarters at Washing- 
ton, and a cheap transportation con- 
vention, which recently met at New 
York, and one at Atlanta, Ga. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL 
GRANGE. 
ELECTED AT SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
Master, Dudley W. Adams, Waukon, 
Io. Overseer, Thomas Taylor, Columbia, 
8.C. Lecturer, T. A. Thompson, Plain- 
view, Wabasha County, Minn. Steward, 
A. J. Vaughan, Early Grove, Marshall 
County, Miss. Assistant Steward, G. W. 
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Thompson, New Brunswick, N. J. Chap- 
lain, Rev. A. B. Grosh, Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer, F. M. McDowell, Corning, 
N.Y. Secretary, O. H. Kelley, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Gate-Keeper, O. Dinwiddie, 
Orchard Grove, Lake County, Ind. Ceres, 
Mrs. D. W. Adams, Waukon, Io. Pomona, 
Mrs. O. H. Kelley, Washington, D.C. 
Flora, Mrs. J. C. Abbott, Clarkesville, 
Butler County, Io. Lady Assistant Stew- 
ard, Miss C. A. Hall, Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
William Saunders, Washington, D.C. ; 
D. Wyatt Aiken, Cokesbury, Abbeville, 
County, S8.C.; E. R. Shankland, Dubuque, 
Io. ‘ 


PREAMBLE. 


“Human happiness is the acme of 
earthly ambition. Individual happiness 
depends upon general prosperity. 

“ The prosperity of a nation is in pro- 
portion to the value of its productions. 

“The soil is the source from, whence 
we derive all that constitutes wealth ; 
without it we would have no agriculture, 
no manufactures, no commerce. Of all 
the material gifts of the Creator, the vari- 
ous productions of the vegetable world are 
of the first importance. The art of agri- 
culture is the parent and precursor of all 
arts, and its products the foundation of all 
wealth. 

“ The productions of the earth are sub- 
ject tothe influence of natural laws, in- 
variable and indisputable: the amount 
produced will consequently be in propor- 
tion to the intelligence of the producer ; 
and success will depend upon his knowl- 
edge of the action of these laws, and the 
proper application of their principles. 

“ Hence knowledge is the foundation of 
happiness. 

“ The ultimate object of this organiza- 
tion is for mutual instruction and protec- 
tion, to lighten labor by diffusing a knowl- 
edge of its aims and purposes, expand the 
mind by tracing the beautiful laws the 
great Creator has established in the uni- 
verse, and to enlarge our views of Crea- 
tive wisdom and power. 

“To those who read aright, history 
proves, that, in all ages, society is fragmen- 
tary; and successful results of general 
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welfare can be secured only by general 
effort. Unity of action cannot be ac- 
quired without discipline, and discipline 
cannot be enforced without. significant or- 
ganization: hence we have a ceremony 
of initiation which binds us in mutual 
fraternity as with a band of iron; but, 
although its influence is so powerful, its 
application is as gentle as that of the silk- 
en thread that binds a wreath of flowers.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
“The work of the subordinate granges 


‘has two stages, or periods. 


“ First, we organize the granges, and 
study to become familiar with the work of 
the lodge-room. . We study to take in 
the essence and spirit of our beautiful 
and elevating ritual. We also get ac- 
quainted with each other. As a people, 
we pay too little regard to the social and 
fraternal element in society. There are, 
perhaps, reasons why this is so, growing 
out of our earnest, practical life in devel- 


oping a new country; but it is none the 
less true that our happiness and well-being 
would be better promoted by cultivating 
more fully our social natures. 


“ After the organizing period has passed, . 


we come to the business or material phase 
of our work. Here we need to be gov- 
erned by a large and enlightened wisdom. 
We are suffering from the oppression of 
corporations. Manufacturers combine 
against us; and, owing to circumstances by 
which we are surrounded, we perhaps do 
not understand, at present, just the best 
and most business-like method of remedy- 
ing the evil. We need, then, to carefully 
study and mature our plans before we 
begin to act. We talk over among our- 
selves. what we desire to do, and compare 
opinions as to the best methods of arriv- 
ing at results. Having perfected our 
plans, we should be more than careful 
that we carry out in good faith and in a 
business-like way all agreements and con- 
tracts.” 
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ALMOST any thing with language on it may constitute a literature, 
if collected in sufficient numbers. Clay cylinders with arrow-headed 
characters on them, medals or coins, rocks with inscriptions, files 
of play-bills or hand-bills or posters : — even the collection of bottle- 
corks which a certain virtuoso got together with immense pains was 
literature, so far as the names branded on the corks constituted a col- 
lection of inscriptions. Possibly even a library of old closed account- 
books could be called a literature. _ Nobody will deny the name to a 
collection of pamphlets — unless, perhaps, they should be catalogues 
of auction-sales of groceries and dry-goods. A collection of college 
catalogues, though, perhaps, reasons might be found for disallowing it 
the name of literature, is entitled to it for special reasons. Such 
catalogues are records of institutions either wholly or in great part 
literary in purposes or methods, or both ; they include a great deal of 
the history of these institutions ; they display a great range of courses 
of study ; and their statistics show what numbers of youth are ata 
given time employed in the pursuit of the higher education. 

More than two hundred such catalogues have been used in com- 
piling the College Directory which accompanies this number of “* OLD 
AND NEw.” It is true, that, to obtain these, some six hundred or 
more institutions were circulared, and a good many of these a second 
time. As to those which did not reply, is it not a natural consola- 
tion to conclude that either they are defunct, or that they are be- 
neath consideration? But Harvard College was one of these. And, 
moreover, there are reasons for believing that one of the most deeply 
seated of human feelings is a disinclination to furnish statistics to 
another man for nothing. A pathetic article in “ The Publishers’ 
Weekly ” of June 7, entitled “The Catalogue Question,” is to the 
same effect. It sets forth with much feeling how hopeless would be 
the task of preparing a complete list of American publications. It 
could be done, no doubt ; but to prepare the list, and print five hun- 
dred copies of the book (more than could be sold), would cost at least 
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ten thousand dollars’ worth of time, labor, and printing. So much 
money cannot be raised in America for that object. 

Even the swift examination of these catalogues which has been 
made in compiling our College Directory has suggested some 
things of interest. The compiler, who has not meddled much with 
college catalogues since about a quarter of a century ago, when he 
was in the way of knowing a little about them, has noticed changes. 

There are more institutions, of course. The population of the 
country has increased from about 23,000,000 in 1850, to about 38,- 
500,000 in 1870, and, according to the average rate of increase, to just 
about 40,000,000 in 1878. Wealth has increased a good deal more 
than population; having grown from just over $6,000,000,000 to just 
over $14,000,000,000. General mental activity, and, with the rest, 
that sort which seeks education, cannot be stated in figures; but 
the change which has brought our colored population in a body with- 
in the educable class within the period named comes nearer to being 
measurable by arithmetic than any other mental movement in history. 
So, as we have almost twice as many souls in the country as a quar- 
ter of a century ago, twice and'a third as much riches, and a decidedly 
higher average of mental activity, no wonder we have more institu- 
tions of collegiate grade. 

There are a great many more kinds of them. As Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer would note it, there has been a marked progress of differentiation 
among them. Except the schools of law, medicine, and divinity, the 
special schools of higher education have come into being within this 
time as a class of well-established and received institutions. Veteran 
educators will easily remember the manual labor school experiment 
which was tried, and distinctly failed, some fifty years ago. The rea- 
son is plain enough: it takes all the average student’s disposable 
vitality to be a competent student ; and therefore he cannot earn a liv- 
ing at the same time. But the present agricultural and technological 
schools call for labor, so far as they do so, not over and above the 
course of study, but as part of it. A greater educational improve- 
ment still is the reception of industrial pursuits to collegeable dignity. 
During the last quarter-century, men have learned very fast that civil 
engineering, agriculture, business, applied arts generally, can be 
taught and practiced scientifically just as much as the giving of cas- 
tor-oil, bringing a suit in assumpsit, or analyzing the interior of the 
Almighty. Such schools are the various agricultural colleges, — Cor- 
nell University, the Boston Technological Institute, the Stevens 
Technological School, the Sheffield Scientific School, the School of 
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Mines at Columbia College, the Bonney Agricultural School, the 
Natural History School at Penikese, and the like. 

Not less striking is the advent of the collegiate institutions for 
‘ colored youth; and not'less so, again, is the rapid growth of the 
practice of the co-education of the sexes in the higher institutions. 
Is there any collegiate institution, unless it be Oberlin, where this 
was allowed twenty-five years ago? And, to-day, look at the sur- 
prising proportion of entries, in our Directory, where the number of 
students includes “men and women,” especially in the central and 
western part of the northern tier of States! And these include such 
institutions as Cornell University and Swarthmore College, which it 
may almost be said were impossibilities in 1850. 

None the less do the institutions exclusively for women increase. 
The women’s medical colleges have grown up within this time: so 
has Vassar College; and the Simmons Institution, provided for, but 
not yet established, is to be a Woman’s Technological Institution. 

The “ School of Journalism,” of which a good deal has been said 
in some quarters, appears not to be called for quite yet by the spirit 
of the age. It is very likely that it will be; and perhaps the time 
may be fixed in spirit, if not in date. It will be when newspaper 
writing as a whole shall have thrown off such qualities as are incon- 
sistent with the spirit and feeling of an institution for learning, and 
shall seek those which are not. 

Another great change is the surprising extensién of the course of 
study .in our colleges, and the still more surprising development of 
those institutions themselves. The past quarter-century is the birth- 
period of the university in America. It is only now that some of our 
strongest institutions, whether old or new, have begun to be 
entitled to the name in its modern sense. In the medieval meaning 
of offering their privileges to all alike (Africans excepted, and Oberlin 
without this illiberal stigma), they have always been universities. 

The average age of students has increased; though this does not 
appear on the catalogue. Of course, the average of graduating at- 
tainment has risen, and the ability and morality of the average stu- 
dent as a self-impelled, self-controlled self-educator. Such is the 
ideal student. Hitherto he has been found in the post-graduate 
professional schools, but not often enough in the colleges proper. 
He is becoming more frequent. He is the welcome advanced guard 
of the cultivated, scholarly, gentlemanly America which is coming. 

Much could be said on other points; such as the remarkable im- 
provements in the text-books used in our colleges, both as to subject- 
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matter and as to style of typography. To examine even the few 
volumes which are noticed in this number of the magazine would 
thoroughly astonish any man who ‘had not seen a school-book for 


twenty-five years. 


But even the heads of discourse would over-fill our space. 





WORK:? 


' THE earnest tone which pervades 
Miss Alcott’s new story, and the hap- 
py glimpses it affords of home-life, 
pleasantly remind the reader of “ Lit- 
tle Women.” Miss Alcott’s style, 
though far from careful, is vivacious, 
and peculiarly her own. Her ready 
sympathies, and her bright, sensible 
way of looking at life, make her a 
favorite with the young people; and 
children of an older growth read her 
books with enjoyment and_ profit. 
“ Work” will be welcomed by both 
young and old; and Christie’s adven- 
tures will be followed to the end with 
undiminished zest. 

In the story before us there is a 
grateful absence of the current slang- 
phrases which have sometimes dis- 
figured this sprightly writer’s book. 
Do our young people wilfully ignore 
the beauty of refined language? 
Then let the imaginary characters, 
which exert so large an influence on 
their own, ignore slang; for the aim 
of story-writers should be not only to 
give their pictures of life that-touch 
of Nature which makes the whole 
world kin, but to present a higher 
ideal. “Fiction has no business to 
exist,” says Joubert, “unless it is 
more beautiful than reality.” 

Our story relates the fortunes of a 
young girl, who, at the early age of 
twenty-one, leaves an uncongenial 


1 Work: a Story of Experience. By Louisa 
M. Alcott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


home, and, sustained by a brave 
heart and high hopes, goes alone into 
the world to achieve independence. 
Christie’s career is fitful and varied. 
She begins her new life as a house- 
maid; but her ambitious spirit does 
not allow her to remain long in this 
position. She turns from one field of 
labor to another with restless activity, 
and adapts herself to new duties and 
strange companions with marvellous 
success. Thus at one time we see her 
on the stage, winning applause and 
favor as an actress. Now she appears 
as @ governess, now as companion to 
an invalid, again as a seamstress. 
Through faithfulness to a fallen friend, 
she loses a good position; and when, 
poor and forsaken herself, she drifts 
to despair, a grateful hand snatches 
her back to life and hope. Christie 
finds lovers as well as friends in her 
changeful experiences; and we leave 
her in the midst of her usefulness, a 
noble, happy woman. But we have 
no intention of sketching the plot for 
the benefit of those readers who begin 
a story at the end. 

In the course of her experience 
Christie naturally falls in with all 
sorts of people; but the’ mixture of 
the practieal and romantic seems 2 
little incongruous at times. This 
strikes us especially as we read of the 
Carrol family, over whose luxurious 
home a mysterious shadow hangs: 
Christie’s presence in this doomed 
home lightens the atmosphere a little, 
but does not avert the tragedy which 
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ends her labors as companion. The 
whole scene has a morbid tinge, and 
savors of the melodramatic. 

Yet this sad picture serves to bring 
into strong relief the portrait of C. 
Wilkins, clear-starcher, with her six 
rollicking urchins. The shrewd, bus- 
tling, honest-souled woman bursts 
upon us like a fresh Nor’-wester, and 
blows away alllurking miasmas. She 
is the most original character of the 
book. One of the most amusing 
scenes in which she figures is where 
her patriotic ardor finally triumphs 
over dull inertia, and her reluctant 
*Lisha dons a soldier’s garb. 

Miss Alcott endeavors, in this “Story 
of Experience,” to illustrate the beauty 
and need of labor, and to inculcate 
the grand truth, that wholesome work 
is the salvation of many souls. In 
Miss Alcott’s creed there is no repul- 
sive sentimentalism. The divinecom- 
munion, the trust in God for which 
Christie yearned and despaired of, 
and only gained after years of patient 
devotion to duty, is the true religion. 
It does not come to all alike; but 
many will seek and find it only as 
Christie did. Robert Falconer, in 
Macdonald’s story, first teaches the 
neglected souls he is striving to up- 
lift to help themselves. 

This story contains a beautiful les- 
son of our mutual dependence on 
each other, and the duty of helpful- 
ness. It is good toread of the Great- 
hearts who do not live to themselves 
alone, and who are never too busy to 
“lend a hand.” Better still is the 
knowledge that such men and women 
live not only in good books, but that 
willing hands are to-day outstretched 
in this working-day world te strength- 
en the weak and the doubting by 
their cordial grasp. 

We trust that all who read “ Work ” 
may find it in their hearts to say 
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~ Amen to the closing words: “The 
greatest of God’s gifts to us is the 
privilege of sharing his great work.” 
Mary THACHER. 


COLLEGIATE ADDRESSES.' 


THEsE documents have been taken 
at random from among those sent to 
the office of “Old and New” along 
with the catalogues for the College 
Directory. They illustrate various 
points of interest in connection with 
our system of higher education, as 
well as with the particular institutions 
to which they relate. 

The first three are on musical sub- 
jects, and were delivered at the opening 
ofas many departments in the College 
of Music of the new “ Boston Univer- 
sity.” Prof. O’Neill’s is an ornate 
discourse on the spirit and influence 
of music; Prof. Buck’s, a summary 
account of the history of his grand 
instrument, with observatéons on its 
capacities and present management ; 
while Prof. Paine’s is a thoughtful 
analysis of the resemblances and 
differences between ‘music and the 
other fine arts, in which he includes 
poetry. All three are really interest- 
ing as discussions of their subjects, 
and still more so as marking the be- 


1 Inaugural Lecture of the Department of Eng. 
lish and Italian Singing, Asthetics, and Physiology 
of the Voice, in the College of Music of Boston Uni- 
versity. By John O’Neill, Professor and Lecturer, 
Oct. 26, 1872. 8vo. Paper. , 

The Influence of the Organ in History. Inaugu- 
ral Lecture of the Department of the Organ in the 
same. By Dudiey Buck, Prof and L 
Jan. 13, 1873. 8vo. Paper. 

Inaugural Lecture of the Department of Musical 
Composition, History, and sthetics in the same. 
By John K. Paine, Professor and Lecturer. 
Oct. 28, 1872. 8vo. Paper. 

Swarthmore College. Exercises at the Inaugura- 
tion of President Magill. 8vo. Paper. 1872. 

Sermon atthe Twenty-ninth Anniversary of the 
Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theo- 
logical Education, Jacksonville, Ill. Oct. 20, 1872. 
By George F. Magoun, D.D., President of Iowa 
College. 8vo. Paper. 1873. 

Inauguration at Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. 
June 8, 1871. 8vo. Paper. 1871. 
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ginning of a liberally-organized and 
scientifically-conducted college of mu- 
sic. 
President Magill’s Inaugural at 
Swarthmore College is a calm and 
plain discourse upon the policy and 
situation of that young but strong col- 
lege, endowed and managed by Friends, 
and whose corporation is about half of 
men, and half of women ; which admits 
students of each sex, allows a large 
choice of elective studies, and aims to 
furnish “a thorough classical and an 
equally thorough scientific education 
in separate courses.” President Magill 
expresses himself satisfied that the re- 
sults, thus far, of the optional method, 
are, on the whole, satisfactory. He is 
more emphatic in approving the co- 
education feature, which, he says, is no 
longer to be reckoned an experiment, 
and which he seems to expect will 
soon be adopted even at Yale College. 
This, then, is the last stronghold of 
exclusive gasculine educationism. 
That young men and young women 
may often be educated together is 
certain ; but if any considerable num- 
ber of young men or young women, 
either, — or their natural guardians, 
— preferto have them taught by them- 
selves, they ought to be so taught. A 
test of the same nature may well be 
kept in mind on the question of option- 
al studies, which should, undoubtedly, 
be permitted to some degree. There 
are certain ground studies which 
should be enforced on all. There are 
students who will have to be driven 
through any study. There are stu- 
dents who are intensely fond of some 
studies, to the practical exclusion of 
others. Some students may be trust- 
ed; others not. The older a student, 
the more likely it is that he is fit to 
choose his studies, and control his con- 
duct too. The objection which Presi- 
dent Magill seems to consider weight- 


Collegiate Addresses. 


‘iest is, that the optional method com- 


plicates the course and the recitations. 
On the whole, the method of optionals 
may at present be considered as adopt- 
ed in principle, but a good deal 
unsettled as to extent and mode of 
management. . 

‘The Address of Dr. Godman, two 
years ago, at assuming the presidency 
of Baldwin University, and President 
Magoun’s Annual Sermon before the 
College Education Society, instead of 
dealing with single studies, or with 
questions of literary or administrative 
organization, discuss the more famil- 
iar, but not less important, question of 
Religious Collegiate Education. They 
both assert its value and necessity, — 
the former by arguing directly the 
intrinsic necessity of religion as part 
of mental life; the latter, in the main, 
implicitly, through the facts adduced 
in its account of the operations and 
theories of the inestimably useful soci- 
ety to which it was delivered. The 
point specially argued by Dr. Magoun 
is that well known to have been 
strongly maintained by that most 


‘excellent and “ exceptionally wise 


man” (as Dr. Magoun very justly 
calls him), the late Rev. Theron Bald- 
win, the founder and chief organ of 
the society ; to wit, that there ought 
to be at the West fewer colleges, and 
those better endowed. This argument 
is strikingly illustrated by a table of 
the endowments of the eight (origi- 
nally) Congregationalist colleges in, 
New England (Harvard, Yale, Am- 
herst, Bowdoin, Williams, Dartmouth, 
Middlebury, University of Vermont), 
as compared with those of eighteen 
Western colleges; being nearly all 
those that are aided by the society (viz. 
Beloit, Berea, College. of California, 
Carleton, German Evangelical, Illinois, 
Iowa, Knox, Marietta, Oberlin, Olivet, 
Pacific University, Ripon, Wabash, 





The. Speaker’s Commentary. 


Washburn, Western Reserve, Wil- 
berforce, Wittenberg). 


The totals are : — 
Eastern, 8. 
Whole valuations, $11,695,027 
Endowments, 4,331,211 
Beneficiary Fund, 743,999 


Western, 18. 
$34,629,101 
1,386,468 
60,018 


Dr. Magoun argues powerfully the 
properconclusions. They are so clear, 
that we need not even repeat them. 
But it is an uphill business to con- 
vince a college that it had better die. 





THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY: 


Tue second volume of “ The Speak- 
er’s Commentary,” recently issued by 
Scribner and Company in good -clear 
type, is another fruit of the compre- 
hensive work of biblical criticism and 
learning now undertaken by the schol- 
ars of the Anglican Church. The 
whole, when finished, will be a monu- 


ment of industry and toil in this depart- 


ment. As different parts of each vol- 
ume are by different men, there is a 
great variety in the style and method 
of treating the text. The second vol- 
ume includes Joshua, with notes from 
Rey. T. E. Espin, B.D. ; Judges, Ruth, 
and Samuel, by Right Rev. Lord Ar- 
thur Hervey, M.A.; Kings, Chroni- 
cles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
by the Camden Professor of Ancient 
History of Oxford, Rev. George Raw- 
linson. The Introductions and Notes 
of this volume have varied intellec- 
tual characteristics, and marked de- 
grees of merit, The writers treat the 
books. as veritable history, and as a 
part of “divine revelation.” The 
miracles as recorded are accepted as 

1 The Holy Bible according to the authorized 
version (A.D, 1611), with an Explanatory and Criti- 
cal Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation. 
By bishops and other clergy of the Anglican 
Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., canen of 
Exeter. Vol. ii. Joshua -1 Kings. 


New York: Scribner, Armstrong, and Company, 
654 Broadway. 1873. 
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actual facts ; and nothing of a legend- 
ary or mythical character is recog- 
nized. Joshua is regarded as a model 
soldier, and his character as free from 
reproach. The wholesale slaughter 
of the Canaanites is defended not only 
for the benefits supposed to follow, but 
also as a fulfilment of a divine com- 
mand. Here are a few words on this 
point : — ' 

“Tf it be objected that this is to 
represent God as sanctioning cruelty, 
the answer is obvious: ‘It is no sanc- 
tion of cruelty to direct a lawful sen- 
tence to be carried out by human 
agents’ (cf. on Num. xxxi. 3). Nor 
would obedience to God’s command 
in this matter make the Israelites 
brutal and bloodthirsty. Wholesale 
massacres have many times in history 
been perpetrated by a soldiery mad- 
dened by resistance, as after the 
storming of a town. But no body of 
men ever acquired, or would be likely 
to acquire, a relish for human slaugh- 
ter, by being constrained to put to 
the sword in cold blood all the inhab- 
itants of a country, city after city, 
even when, as must many times have 
been the case in Joshua’s campaigns, 
no resistance had been or could be 
attempted. . . . The behavior of the 
Israelites, on many occasions, proves 
that they shrank from a terrible duty 
of this sort when laid on them by God, 
and did it only so far as they were 
compelled to do it?’ — Pp. 15, 16. 

The reasoning on this subject 
shows to what lengths even good men 


‘will go to justify the most atrocious 


deeds in defence of their theories, and 
to what extent they will do violence 
to their moral feelings by represent- 
ing wholesale slaughter as done by the 
direct command of God. 

Of course, the volume lacks the 
unity which it would have if it was 
all the result of a single mind. This, 
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however, is an advantage, and gives 
additional value to the volume as a 
whole. The Introductions and Notes 
are a decided improvement on the old 
dreary commentaries. It is free of a 
vast deal of dry rubbish, and abounds 
with the results of more recent bibli- 
cal scholarship. It represents the 
average opinions of the English 
Church, and has neither the aggres- 
sive rationalism of Colenso, nor the 
profound philosophic insight, the 
truth-poise, accurate learning, and 
powerful intellectual grasp, of Jowett. 
The volume, however, is a step in the 
right direction ; and though its treat- 
ment of the text and the introductory 
discussions fail to answer some of the 
most important questions raised by 
modern criticism and historical inves- 
tigation, it contains a great deal of 
valuable information for the general 
reader. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Besipes the long and industrious 
labors of Webster himself, the quarto 
dictionary called by his name now 
embodies the results, as has been com- 
puted, of about thirty years’ labor 
by the best scholars in language that 
could be engaged. A good deal of 
wisdom has. been shown during this 
editing process by steadily render- 
ing the work more and more a record 
of the current usage of the language, 
instead of leaving it, as at first, Dr. 
Webster's prospectus of what he 
. thought that usage should be. The 
traces of this original condition have 
almost entirely disappeared ; and near- 
ly all such as are left can be defended 
with a good deal of reason on intrinsic 

1 An American Dictionary ofthe English Lan- 
guage. By Noah Webster, LL.D. Thoroughly 
revised, and greatly enlarged and improved. By 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., and Noah Porter, 


D.D., LL.D. Imperial 4to. Springfield, Mass.: 
G.& C. Merriam. Sheep. $12.00. 
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grounds, though really one hesitates 
at “cag” (i.e., keg), and wishes to ask, 
Where, in the writings of good English 
authorities, can that spelling be found ? 

This process of beginning with an ex- 
tensive set of suggested improvements, 
and then dropping such of them as 
the public would not receive, was a 
characteristically American one ; and 
none the less so because it was not laid 
out on ‘purpose by Dr. Webster, but 
was the result of an unintended con- 
sensus among a series of editors. It 
involved, no doubt, a sort of retracta- 
tion. But to confess that an experi- 
ment was unsuccessful is no disgrace ; 
and the method has certainly resulted 
in the establishment of some novelties 
of real value. 

Spelling, defining, derivation, pro- 
nunciation, are the four primary de- 
partments in which adictionary should 


- inform. A recent criticism on Web- 


ster’s Dictionary (nominally on all 
dictionaries) claims that the orthoepic 
portion of dictionaries is of little value ; 
that the derivations might well be 
omitted; that the number of words 
given should be as small as practicable, 
instead of as great ; and that the book 
should generally be so made that it may 
be difficult to use. At least, this last 
seems directly implied by talking 
about their “‘thought-lulling conve- 
nience;” and the argument is like 
objecting to the muscle-relieving con- 
venience of the steam-engine. 
Whatever may be true of reference- 
books for philologists, an English dic- 
tionary for every-day use by ordinary 
people must give, not the least, but 
the most, that is possible in every way, 
—in number of words, variety of kinds 
of information, and fulness in each 
department. Instead of being restrict- 
ed to a mere word-book, as the critic 
in question would require, the very 
cyclopedic tendency which he dis- 





Worcester’s Dictionary. 


likes is exactly what the buying pub- 
lic want, will have, and consequently 
have got,—pictures, synonymes,special 
lists of names, accounts of characters 
in fiction, specimen .alphabets, com- 
parative grammar, and all the rest of 
it. If the addition of a concordance 
to the Bible, a volume of sermons, and 
a receipt-book, would double the sale of 
the dictionary, we should recommend 
the publishers to add them at once. 
Whether a few people like it or not, 
it is the business-acceptableness of a 
commodity to the many which deter- 
- mines its existence and its prosperity. 
As a cyclopedia about words, the 
present pictorial quarto Webster is a 
wonderfully comprehensive and conve- 
nient book. Whenever its next edition 
shall be made ready, is it unreasondble 
to ask that the same criterion shall be 
consistently adopted throughout which 
* has avowedly been used in one depart- 
ment ?—“ Present, established, culti- 
vated general usage has seemed to the 
editors of this revision, in general, the 
final test ” on the subject of pronun- 
ciation. In spelling and definition 
we apprehend it is the same, and that 
the application of this standard 
throughout would simply continue the 
process of improving the work. 





WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY: 


Dr. Worcester’s theory of dic- 
tionaries was the safe and conservative 
one, that they are records of fact, and 
not makers of law. Upon this prin- 
ciple were conducted the long and ju- 
dicious researches and examinations 
which the preparation of his great 
dictionary required; and it is this 
characteristic which has recommended 
it toso many cultivated scholars. Few 
such are ready to admit the rights of 


1A Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. Beston: Brewer & 
Tileston. Imperial4to. Sheep. $10.00. 
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a linguistic Luther, even though the 
established forms should be corrupt. 
A literary language is like a glacier, 
—it moves and changes, but under 
forces, and in ways, that are inaccessi- , 
ble to individuals. We can investi- 
gate and record the rates and laws of 
such changes; but we cannot much 
modify them: and while we are pok- 
ing about the surface of the subject, or 
peering into its depths, it is carrying 
us bodily along with it. 

The character of Dr. Worcester was 
reserved and quiet. It is very inter- 
esting to see how distinctly this trait 
comes out in his Preface, whose last 
two paragraphs are singularly modest 
expressions of the feelings‘and senti- 
ments of one who dismisses to the 
public the work upon which his life 
has been spent, and his fame must de- 
pend. “It will be apparent,” he says, 


“to any one who may examine this 
dictionary, that a great deal of labor 


has been bestowed upon it in order to 
bring it to its present state; ... but 
no amount of labor, research, and care, 
can render such a work free from 
, errors and defects. The best authori- 
ties that can be had differ, in many 
cases, from each other; and they will 
sometimes inevitably lead astray.” 
And he adds, he has tried not to 
afford any ground of reasonable com- 
plaint, nor to give any just cause of 
offence, and to keep the moral influ- 
ence of the work unexceptionable. 
That he entertained sufficiently defi- 
nite views of his own and of other peo- 
ple’s labors in lexicography is easily to 
be gathered from his expressed hope, 
that, “instead of tending to corrupt , 
the language, it shall conduce to pre- 
serve and promote its purity and cor- 
rectness.” 
The author’s own characteristic re- 
serve and caution, as well as his habits 
of clear and precise thought and ex- 
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pression, are obvious, it might almost be 
said, in every line of his solid and ex- 
tensive work. Even the unquestion- 
able and irresistible popular demand 
for fulness of statement and informa- 
tion has been only reluctantly yielded 
to; the greatest expansiveness being 
found in the selection of passages to 
illustrate the uses of words. Even 
the physiognomy of the pages of the 
dictionary, clear, open, and legible, 
notwithstanding the great number of 
words to a page, expresses the same 
character. 


FALSE PHILOLOGY.* 


Tuis is a curiously scornful and 
acrid discussion of questions about the 
derivation, meaning, and use of words, 
accompanied with the impalement, by 
way of illustration, of divers offenders, 
and especially of Mr. Richard Grant 


White, who is most horribly treated 
for the sins of his “ Words and their 
Uses.” Mr. Hall’s knowledge is abun- 
dant; and his statements are support- 
ed by a wonderful wealth of circum- 
stantial references. His own style is 
full of force and animation; but he 
has not the mikiness and sweetness 
of manner which should belong to a 
judge, nor even to an advocate, nor 
even to an executioner. On the con- 
trary, it is only among the images of 

the most awful retribution that an 
competent similitude can be found for 
his proceeding. He is the destroying 
angel amongst the helpless soldiers of 
Sennacherib, the unresisted slaughter- 
man in a pen of Cincinnati swine. 
‘ Except that the illustration is directly 
inverse as to the intellect engaged, 
there is one still more appropriate in 
respect of the unfeeling nature of the 
1 Recent Exemplifications of False Philology. 


By Fitzedward Hall. New York: Scribner Arm- 
strong, & Co. Cloth, limp. $1.25. 


False Philology) 


Samuel J. May. 


work performed, and particularly as to 
the strong, bat not graceful, agility 
shown : it is that embodied in the well- 
known saying, “Every one for him- 
self, as the jackass said when he 
danced among! the chickens.” Mr. 
De Quincey is another of Mr. Hall’s 
victims, whom he pounds and smashes 
as badly as he does Mr. White, and 
without paying the least attention to 
the fact, that whereas Mr. White, 
though pretty well disabled at the end, 
was in some sense alive at first, Mr. 
De Quincey was dead to begin with. 

The little treatise is stiaulating, 
learned, useful, and almost always 
correct; but it would be difficult to 
discover another modern publication 
where so much ability is shown in a 
spirit so excessively bitter. 


SAMUEL J. MAY. 

One of the best and pleasantest of * 
recent biographies. Mr. May was one 
of those rarely endowed men who not 
only are intensely and efficiently active 
for every good thing, and against 
every evil one, but who can advocate 
their own cause, oppose another’s, and 
even convict others of wrong, in a 
manner at once perfectly sufficient, 
and perfectly sweet and kind. To 
those who are governed by common 
angers and contempts, there is some- 
thing almost incredible, even while 
they stand by and look on, in the ad- 
ministration of reproofs, or the expres- 
sion of dissents, or in the prosecution 
of oppositions, by such men. Mr. May 
was born in Boston, Sept. 12, 1797, 
and died at his home in Syracuse, 
N.Y., July 1, 1871. His years thus 
filled out the full measure of the life 
of aman. But his good works con- 
stitute an infinitely nobler standard. 
Always very laborious, and utterly 


1Memoir of Samuel Joseph May. Portrait. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 16émo. Cloth. $1.50. 
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fearless, he was one of the most use- 
ful of pastors, one of the most efficient 
of the earlier abolitionists, and one of 
the heartiest and strongest of those 
who labored in that resurrection of 
the cause of popular education which 
formed so marked a feature in the 
real history of the United States dur- 
ing the second and third quarters of 
the present century, and which is at 
present going forward with increas- 
ing momentum. It is only that ever- 
lasting, or at least eternal and trou- 
blesome, category of space that pre- 
vents the extracting of anecdote after 
anecdote in illustration of these state- 
ments. 


LOGICAL BOOKKEEPING. 


Tuts is a curiously-reasoned body 
of doctrine, or corpus juris, beginning 
with a fundamental proposition’ in 
political economy, and proceeding on, 
by regula® steps, to very full details 
of practical book-keeping. Thus :— 

Values are either commercial (viz., 
money, property, or securities), or 
ideal (viz., “ labor or service,” includ- 
ing expenses and proceeds of capi- 
tal). 

Book-keeping registers exchange 
of these values. As all values are 
either commercial, ideal, or mixed, 
either of the three may be exchanged 
‘against either: whence the only nine 
possible kinds of business-exchanges 
in “ nine equations ;” viz., commercial 
for commercial, for ideal, &c. 

The “thirteen results” are shown 
thus: you can be in no more than 
three cases at beginning a course of 
business, — either you have something, 


1 The Logic of Accounts; a New Exposition of 
the Theory and Practice of Double-Entry Book- 
keeping, based in Value, as being of Two Primary 
Classes, Commercial and Ideal; and reducing all 
their Exchanges to Nine Equations and Thirteen 
Results. By E. G. Folsom. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 8vo. Halfroan. $2. 
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or you have nothing, or you have less 
than nothing (i.e. are insolvent). From 
the first position you may come out at 
five points, — to more capital, to less, 
to the same, to nothing, to less than 
nothing. From nothing you may get 
to have something, nothing, or less ; 
from insolvency, to more insolvency, 


_to the same, to less, to paying-point, 


to gain. There are thirteen results. 
Business admits of no more; says Mr. 
Folsom. 

This elaborate analysis, which re- 
minds one of the exhaustive exhibi- 
tion of the syllogism in Whately’s 
Logic, may be reduced to three cases : 
you gain, you lose, you do neither. 

The real value of the book, however, 
has, equally with this rather wire- 
drawn exposition, resulted from the 
author’s unusual power of systematiz- 
ing clearly and completely. When 
he comes to the practical part, his 
explanations and illustrations are re- 
markably full and intelligible; inso- 
much even that any person of average 
ability could take the book and the 
blanks, and become a competent book- 
keeper all by himself, allowing, of 
course, for a little practical experiénce 
such as a Jawyer or a doctor or any- 
body must have. And, if the theo- 
retical introduction should bother the 
pupil, let him just begin at page 80, 
chapter vii., with the words, “ We are 
now prepared to work out transac- 
tions,” and let him work them out, and 
take his theory last. 


SCHOOL ETHICS.’ 

Goop morals and gentle manners 
are the first and greatest of the wants 
of our country to-day. Intelligence 
and energy are abundant; but the 
careful observer of the times knows 


1 Good Morals and Gentle Manners. For Schools 
and Families. By Alexander M. Gow. Cincin- 
nati: Wilson, Hinkle, & Co. Cloth, - $1.25. 
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that our danger is lest these be used 
for immoral purposes. That they are 
exerted in an inelegant manner is a 
different difficulty, and doubtless not 
so important; but it is important 
enough. 

Mr. Gow’s little book is a classified 
compend of the leading topics under 
three main heads: I. Moral Law; II. 
Municipal Law; III. Social Law, or 
Politeness. The topics are yell ar- 
ranged, the spirit of the book excel- 
lent, the discussions competent; and 
the questions at the foot of each page 
are sufficient to enable the teacher to 
ask as many more as are necessary ; 
for abundant extempore questions are 
’. indispensable in effective teaching. 
No school can counteract an immoral 
or vulgar home-influence; but this 
class-book, properly used, will form a 
good basis for all that schools can do. 





PUTNAM’S ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE SERIES.* 


THESE volumes are part of a series 
intended to contain so much instruc- 
tion in natural and mechanical science 
as shall be suitable for secondary and 
higher schools. The series, including 
twenty-five treatises in all (the vol- 
umes here noticed being those hither- 
to issued), was written and first issued 
in England: otherwise it might not 
have been published in this country. 


1 Practical Plane and Soid Geometry. By 
Henry Angel. 

Machine Construction and Drawing. By Ed- 
ward Tomkins. 

Elements of Acoustics : Light and Heat. By 
William Lees. 

A First Book of Mineralogy. By J. H. Col- 
lins. 
Steam and the Steam-engine: Land and Ma- 
rine. By‘Henry Evers. 

Steam and the Locomotive Engine. By 
Henry Evers. 

Physical Geography. By John Macturk. 

Introduction to Astronomy. By John I, 
Plummer. 

Being Nos. 1, 2, 8, 13, 22A, 22B, 23, 25, of the 
Elementary Series. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 16mo, Cloth. Per vol., 75 cents, 


Putnam’s Elementary Science Series. — Lars. 


For, as things are, the experiment of 
issuing a moderate edition of such a 
series here, after it has first appeared 
there, is within the compass of a rea- 
sonable investment; while to prepare 
and introduce them new would de- 
mand a very considerable capital spec- 
ulatively invested. This is a sufficient 
apology for the local references scat- 
tered throughout the volumes; but 
nevertheless one wishes them out. 
They are carefully prepared, are 
brought up abreast with the latest 
results and conclusions in their respec- 
tive departments, and are executed 
with a competent good faith that is 
very agreeable. No doubt there are 
scientists in this country capable of 
preparing a similar set of science and 
art manuals; but the excessive cost, 
and the doubtfulness of the commercial 
result, have' thus far prevented any 
such enterprises among us on a scale 
and in a manner equal to this. 
® 


LARS.* 


Two young Norwegians quarrel, 
jealousy inciting them; and, accord- 
ing to an old custom, they are stripped 
to the waist, fastened together, and 
in the presence of all the villagers, 
male and female, fight with knives, 
till Lars the hero kills his rival. It 
then appears that the deceased is 
favored by the rather coquettish maid, 
who proves faithful to her dead lover. 
Lars, despairing, comes to America, 
and is taken into service by a Quaker 
farmer with a lovely daughter. The 
old Berserker spirit is here tempered 
and softened through years of peace, 
with but one outbreak, in which he 
strikes the old Quaker, is forgiven, is 
afterwards converted to the Quaker 
faith, and marries the daughter. After 


1 Lars: a Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard Tay- 
lor. Osgood & Company: Boston, 1873. 
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the father’s death, Lars returns to 
Norway with his wife, where they 
teach Christianity by their words and 
example. 

Into this story are woven descrip- 
tions of pastoral life and romantic in- 
cidents. The conversion and Chris- 
tian fortitude of Lars are beautifully 
depicted. 

The interest of the story, the sim- 
plicity of its style, and its happy ver- 
sification, make this an attractive 
little volume. 





WAGNER’S CHEMICAL TECHNOL- 
OGY. 


A sTANDARD and well-known work. 
As the author observes with weighty 
meaning, “The eighth edition having 
followed the seventh within two years, 
but few words of introduction are 
necessary.” The first edition came 


out in Germany in 1850, and the eighth 
twenty years afterwards, in 1870, — 


a success which means far more in 
Europe than in America. The chief 
divisions of the work are as follows: 
I. Chemical Metallurgy. II. Crude 
Chemical Products. III. Glass, Pot- 
tery, Gypsum, Lime, and Mortar. 
IV. Vegetable Fibres. V. Animal 
Substances. VI. Dyeing and Calico- 
Printing. VII. Artificial Light. VIII. 
Fuel, and Heating Apparatus. The 
range of topics is great, the explana- 
tions of processes remarkably full and 
clear, and the whole brought carefully 
down to the date of issue, 1870. The 
literary merits of the translation, as 
edited by Mr. Crookes, are great; and 
the management of it is such that it 
will be found extremely interesting 
and instructive to the general reader. 


1A Handbook of Chemical Technology. By 
Rudolf Wagner, Ph.D., Professor of Chemical 
Technology at the University of Wurzburg. Trans- 
lated and edited from the Eighth German Edition, 
with Extensive Additions. By William Crookes, 
F.R.S. With 336 Illustrations. New York: D. 
Appleton &Co. 8vo. Cloth. $5. 
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PROTESTANT CHARITABLE 
SISTERHOODS.: 


A USEFUL collection of information, 
constituting “as nearly as possible a 
complete history of sisterhoods and 
deaconesses’ associations in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the United 
States,” together with accounts of the 
House of Mercy at Clewer, England, 
the celebrated Kaiserswerth Deacon- 
ess-House, the Mildmay, Deaconesses’ 
Home at London, the Sisters of Char- 
ity of the Society of the Exaltation 
of the Holy Cross at St. Petersburgh, 
and other similar institutions abroad. 
There are abundant forms for ordain- 
ing deaconesses, and sufficient state- 
ments of a theory of the work of such 
bodies. The book is, of course, Chris- 
tian, Evangelical, Episcopalian. It is 
a suggestive and valuable little con- 
tribution to the history of practical 
Christianity, and throws broad side- 
lights on some points of what is called 
“The Woman Question.” 





GERMAN. ?* 


Tuts standard text-book, as the 
author with proper pride remarks in 
his Preface, has been favorably re- 
ceived for more than twenty years, 
and has been republished in Europe.. 
It contains a full series of exercises 
arranged on the principle of gradual 
progression, and a multitude of short 
phrases for practice, full vocabularies 
(German-English and English-Ger- 
man), the usual paradigms, reading- 
exercises, and a compendious German 
grammar. 


1 Sisterhoods and Deaconesses at Home and 
Abroad. By the Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

2 A Complete Course with the German 
By W. H. Woodbury. New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor, & Co, 12mo, Half roan. 
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PROFESSOR HADLEY’S ESSAYS. 


A numBer of these papers have 
already appeared in “The New-Eng- 
lander,” “The Journal of the American 
Oriental Society,” and elsewhere. Most 
of them are on philological questions ; 
the others being historical or critical, 
except one or two, which are ethical, 
with a strong religious tone. They 
are written with ample learning and 
research, with remarkable justness and 
dispassionateness of tone, and in a 
perfectly quiet and limpid style. They 
form a memorial most appropriate in 
kind, and excellent in matter (as far 
as they go), of the singularly lucid, 
calm, powerful, just, and self-sufficing 
intellect of their writer, — aman who 
only lacked the single stimulus of 
ambition to have been famous. Every 
thoughtful reader of these pages will 
regret, first of all, that the writer wrote 
no more. 





VEGETABLE MANNERS.? 

Ir everybody that enjoys this de- 
lightful little book is young, nobody 
that reads it will grow old, unless it 
be with desire after the larger trea- 
tise on the same subject, which Dr. 
Gray’s Preface announces. In read- 
ing these extremely curious accounts 
of the “tricks and the manners” of 
vegetables, it is not easy to help ask- 
ing, What is the bearing of these facts 
on the Darwinian hypotheses of se- 
lection and development? Can those 
be applied, for instance, to the most 
marvellous fairy-story, — the relation- 
ship between the orchis and the moth, 
in which the plant depends on the 
insect for aid in bearing seed ? 

1 Essays, Philological and Critical. Selected 


from the Papers of James Hadley, LL.D. New 
York: Holt & Williams. 8yvo. Cloth. $4. 


2 Botany for Young People. Part ii. How Plants 
Behave, How they Move, Ciimb, Employ Insects to 
Work for them, &c. By Asa Gray. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co, Small 4to. Boards, 


CHEMISTRY. + 

A MopIFICATION, with abridgment, 
of the well-known and standard large 
work of Eliot and Storer. It is in- 
tended to carry the learner forward 
by the sound method of his own ex- 
perimental practice, instead of the 
old fashion of talking, questioning, 
and letting him look on at a few ex- 
periments.- There is a very useful 
Appendix, with details about chemical 
apparatus and manipulation; and a 
distinct impression of full and accu- 
rate knowledge is given by the defi- 
niteness and directness of the state- 
ments and directions. 


THE BIBLE OF THE AGES. ? 


Tue narrowness which has been a 
reproach to Christian writers, and 
which led them to disparage every 
thing outside of the Hebrew or Chris- 
tian pale, is fast giving way to a just- 
er appreciation of the thought and 
work of really true and good men 
wherever found. The volume of 
selections by Mr. G. B. Stebbins is a 
child of this new intellectual catholi- 
cism. It contains fragments of “the 
deepest thoughts, the clearest spiritual 
light and life, of the whole human race.” 
The editor has reached back into the 
past, and plucked fruits from the Ve- 
das, the Buddhist commandments, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, the precepts of 
Jesus, the philosophers of Greece, the 
teachings of Andrew Jackson Davis, 
and the later utterances of the Free- 
Religionists. Here, indeed, is a store- 
house of seed-thoughts of sufficient 

1 An Elementary Manual of Chemistry ; abridged 
from Eliot and Storer’s Manual, with the co-opera- 
tion of the authors. By William Ripley’ Nichols. 


New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. 


2 Chapters from “‘ The Bible of the Ages.” Com- 
piled and edited by G. B. Stebbins, Detroit, Mich. 
Published by the editor, 1872. 
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American Educational Readers. 


variety to suit all tastes. The editor 
has made a very suggestive book. We 
have been struck with the fact that 
only two pages are given to the words 
of Jesus,and scarcely one to Paul, mak- 
ing nearly three pages in all from the 
New Testament; while T. W. Higgin- 
son has sixteen pages, and Andrew 
Jackson Davis nearly thirteen pages. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READ- 
ERS.* 

SvurraB.e selections, printed un- 
usually well, with good illustrations 
very well engraved on wood by John 
Karst, and with proper summary in- 
structions as to elocution, &. Newly 
chosen reading-matter must, from time 
to time, be furnished for the children. 
It is a curious illustration of the spirit 
of the age, that the newspapers have 
furnished their share to these school- 
books. 


THE NEW-YORK OBSERVER YEAR- 
BOOK.? 

A CONVENIENT and solid mass of 
statistics and information. It con- 
tains a photo-lithographic facsimile, 
reduced, of the first issue of “The 
New York Observer,” fifty years ago, 
on May 17, 1823; portraits of Sidney 
E. Morse and Richard C. Morse, who 
founded it; a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of the paper for this period; the 
usual astronomical information ; a bet- 
ter list of the officers of the United 
States Government than that given 
in “ The Tribune Almanac,” as it con- 
tajns the names of the heads of de- 
partment bureaus; an excellent his- 
torical table of all the justices of the 

1 The American Educational Readers. Ar- 
ranged and graded for the Use of Schools (First, 


Second, Third, and Fourth Readers). New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor,&Co. 12mo. Boards. 

2 The New-York Observer Jubilee Year-Book, 
1873. New York: Sidney E. Morse & Co. 8vo. 
Paper. $1.00. 
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United States Supreme Court, of all 
the governors of all the States since 
the adoption of the Constitution in 
1789 ; tables of the National and State 
public debts, of denominational statis- 
tics; alphabetical lists of names of 
Congregational, Episcopal, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, and some other clergy- 
men in the United States (they 
couldn’t make room for Methodists 
and Baptists); lists of colleges, &c. 
It is the best statistical annual that 
we know of for this country at pres- 
ent. 





WORCESTER’S POCKET DICTION- 
ARY.* 

A REAL pocket dictionary; smaller 
than a good many money pocket- 
books. It is skilfully condensed ; but 
its judiciously chosen type, and good 
ink and presswork, make it clear and 
readable, notwithstanding the small 
letter. 


The woodcuts are, perhaps, as 
much for fashion as for necessity ; 
but the tables of weights, measures, 
money, &c., at the end, are positively 
useful. 


THE BERBER: 

A RE-IssvE of a lively and spirit- 
ed story illustrating the state of soci- 
ety in the Barbary States. It is ap- 
parently faithful in its descriptions of 
scenery, manners, and characteristic 
incidents. Some of the more star- 
tling events are, the author says, his- 
toric. The points of the story are 
artistically dispersed, and its interest 
is kept up to the end. It well sus- 
tains the reputation of the author. 


1A Pocket Dictioffary of the English Lan- 
guage, compiled from the Quarto and School Dic- 
tionaries of Joseph E. Worcester. By Loomis J. 
Campbell. With illustrations and numerous tables. 
Boston: Brewer & Tileston, 32mo. Cloth. 


2 The Berber: a Tale of Morocco. By W. 8. 
Mayo, M.D. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 
22mo. Cloth. 
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COWLES ON PSALMS. 


Rev. Dr. Henry Cow tes has pre- 
pared a volume on the Psalms, de- 
signed for ministers and their hearers. 
The notes are running commentaries 
on the text, and are very like exposi- 
tory sermons. The author regards 
the book of Psalms “as a growth, — 
the accumulation of religious odes 
composed during the lapse of several 
centuries, and hence a national pro- 
duct of the piety and talent on the 
one hand, and of providential circum- 
stances on the other, which make up 
the religious history of the covenant 
people during those most favored ages 
of the national life.” 

The book will be useful to minis- 
ters who are unable to consult the 
original sources, and will be of real 
service to the general reader. It is a 
decided improvement on many of the 
popular commentaries made from the 
hash of old and effete biblical schol- 
arship. 


THE VOX HUMANA.’ 


Tus musical monthly is named, no 


‘doubt, from a stop, because it is to 
goon. The lively writing and keen 
practical good sense of its editor are 
making it go, at any rate, and at a 
brisk pace. It is not pretentious, not 
a “swell organ,” by any means; nor 
on the other hand, does it stoop to 
any thing of a low and pedalling na- 
ture. It is readable, plain spoken, and 
gives some really good music in every 
number: for instance, in that for, 
June 23, next on hand, a song by 
Kucken, and an organ pastorale by 
J. 8. Bach. This Jast selection is 


1 The Psalms, with Notes, Critical, Expository, 
and Practical; designed for both pastors and peo- 
ple. By Henry Cowles, D.D. New York: Apple- 
ton and Company, 549 and 551 Broadway. 1872. 

% The Vox Humana. A Journal of Music 
and Musical Information. Edited by Charles 
Barnard. Cambridgepor', Mass. Monthly. $1.00 
ayear. 10centsanumber. 4to. 16 pages, 


Cowles on Psalms. 


meant to show that Mr. Barnard has 
invented an improvement on the 
Wadsworth mottoes ; for he means to 
go forward, and Bach too. 


PUTNAM’S EDUCATIONAL MANU- 
A ALS. 

Two neat and handy little com- 
pends in their respective departments 
of language, and containing abundant 
materials for all ordinary purposes, 
and arranged in the very sensible 
modern fashion, with bold-faced lower- 
case letter for the catch-words. 


PUTNAM’S POPULAR MANUALS:.: 


Or these two Manuals of Popular 
Science, the first is by a well-known 
and instructive, as well as entertaining, 
writer on astronomical subjects. The 
second is by a less known author 
whose scientific work is competently 
done, although his popularizing is not 
quite skilful enough, and some of his 
polemics are a little too bitter. 


ROBERT BRUCE:.' 


By way of showing how a kingdom 
can be reconquered, M. Marmier gives 
a history of the life of Robert Bruce. 
He makes a very pleasant story of it, 
from such authorities as Barbour, 


1 A Dictionary of Synonymes of the English 
Languace, with Roots, Definitions,and the Pro- 
punciation of each Word. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 18mo. Cloth. $1. 

A Dictionary of the Derivations of the English 
Language, in which each Word is traced to its 
Primary Root ; forming a Text-Book of Etymolo- 
gy. With Definitions, and the Pronunciation of 
each Word. New York: G. P. Putuam’s Sons. 
18mo. Cloth. $1. ® 


2 Half-Hours with the Telescope. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Illustrations. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 16mo. Cloth. 

A Manual of Popular Physiology; being an 
Attempt to explain the Science of Life in Untech- 
nical Language. By Henry Lawson, M.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 16mo. Cloth. 

1 Robert Bruce: Comment on Reconquiert un 
Royaume. Par X. Marmier. Paris: Herchette 
et Cie. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller. 





Cottage Residences. 


Froissart, Tytle, and Walter Scott. 
As “The Tales of a Grandfather ” are 
probably not very widely read in these 
days, this story will be new to many 
young readers, who will find another 
charm in making it out from a foreign 
language. The book is in handsome 
print, and attractive in appearance, as 
well as contents. “The present 
time,” the author says, “resembles 
but little that of Robert Bruce.” 
But he believes that the history of 
the Scotch hero may be a lesson in 
perseveranee to the French in the 
recovery of their lost kingdoms. 


COTTAGE RESIDENCES. 


Few books were ever printed less 
pretentious than the little series of 
Mr. A. J. Downing, which, under 
varying titles, had practically the 
same object; namely, to show to a 
benighted generation of house-build- 
ers the blackness in which they were 
groping, and to point ont a brighter 
way. 

Mr. Downing was a young man 
living at Newburgh on the Hudson, 
where he maintained an establish- 
ment which he called the “ Botanic 
Nurseries,” and devoted his time to 
the laying-out and planting of gentle- 
men’s grounds. He had studied Lou- 
don’s works, and had come promptly 
enough to a sense of the monstrous 
ugliness of the so-called villas which 
were multiplying all over the land. 
In 1841 he published, as the result 
of his reading and study, a little 
work quite in the line of his trade, 
ealled “A Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Landscape-Gardening, 

1Cottage Residences ; or, A Series of Designs for 
Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas, and their Gar- 
dens and Grounds. By A. J. Downing. New Edi- 
tion, with revised Lists of Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, 
&c. By H. W. Sargent and C. Downing. Edited 


by George E. Harvey. New York: John Wiley & 
Son. 4to. Cloth. 
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adapted to North America; with a 
View to the Improvement of Country 
Residences, &. With Remarks on 
Rural Architecture.” This was an 
octavo of four hundred and fifty pages,’ 
of which, perhaps, four hundred were 
wholly on landscape-gardening: the 
remaining fifty were occupied with ° 
brief descriptions, accompanied by 
rude woodcuts, of ten or a dozen coun- 
try-seats, mostly on or near the Hud- 
son. Having. thus opened the vein, 
he continued it the next year with a 
little work of less than four hundred 
pages, entitled “Cottage Residences : 
a Series of Ten Designs for Rural Cot- 
tages and their Gardens and Grounds, 
adapted to North America.” The 
drawings consisted of small plans and 
perspective views on a small scale, and 
were in the nature of what are tech- 
nically called preliminary sketches. 
They were characterized by invari- 
able good taste, modesty, and reserve, 
and exactly met the need of the time. 
It is not too much to say that this 
little book put an end to the hitherto 
undisputed reign of the village carpen-_ 
ter, and opened the eyes of people 
interested in such matters to the pos- 
sibility of combining simplicity with 
beauty. And making allowance for 
the fact, that, since this book was 
written, it has grown to-be the com- 
mon practice for a man about to build 
even a small house to put himself 
into the hands of a professional archi- 
tect, the book is just as useful to-day 
as it was thirty years ago, — especially 
that portion of it which relates to the. 
laying-out and planting of gardens 
and grounds, which contains much 
information which everybody needs, 
and few possess; and which is less 
generally supplied by professional 
assistance. ; 

This book, originally printed as a 
thin octavo, has, we presume, been 
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for some years out of print. We are 
now presented with a new edition, 
resplendent in green and gold binding, 
with a large quarto page and tinted 
paper, in which the quiet author 
would hardly recognize his own work. 
Moreover, the editor, who improves 
the. convenient opportunity of the 
titlepage to display his own business- 
card, has added to the original work 
‘a dozen designs of his own, which com- 
pare unfavorably with Mr. Dowzfing’s, 
and which, independently of their 
merit, we cannot but consider imper- 
tinent and out’of place. It is not 
quite fair to any author who is no 
longer capable of giving or withhold- 
ing his assent, to load his finished 
* work, which has earned the favor and 
good will of a generation of readers, 
with the burden of a postscript as 
large as the original. 

Mr. Downing wrote his book for 
the use and guidance of people of 
moderate means intending to build 
small houses in the country; and it 
was printed in a form which brought 
it easily within the reach of such peo- 
ple. The present volume is an euvre 
de luxe ; and we shall be more likely 
to find it on rich men’s tables than 
in the hands of those for whose use 
the book was first made. 

In 1850 Mr. Downing published 
his third and last work, — the archi- 
tecture of country-houses, of which as 
the largest and most valuable of his 
works, containing the result of a 
larger experience and a maturer 
thought, and covering a much broader 
field, we shall hope to see shortly a 
new edition. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
NOVELS. 


Mourpny’s Master. By James 
Payn. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 8vo. Paper. ‘25 cents. 


Keneim Curinety: his Adven- 
tures and Opinions. By E. L. Bul- 
wer (Lord Lytton). New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Cloth.. $1.75. 

The Same. $8vo. Paper. 75 
cents. 

Tae New Maepatey. By Wil- 
kie Collins. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo. Paper. 50 cents. 


Break Hovse. By Charles Dick- 
ens. Household Edition. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.50. © 

Lorimer Litttecoop, Esq. By 
Frank E. Smedley. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.75. 

Tue Otp CounTEss; or, The Two 
Proposals. A Sequel to “ Lord Hope’s 
Choice.” By Mrs. Ann. H. Ste- 
phens. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& -Brothers. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

Otp Kenstveroy. By Miss 
Thackeray. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Littte GRANDFATHER. By So- 
phie May. Ilbustrated. (Little Pru- 
dy’s Fly-away Series.) Boston: Lee 


*& Shepard. 18mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Hero Cartuew. By Louisa Parr. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
By T. Hardy. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


A Srranez Srory. By Lord 
Lytton. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers: 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woman ry American Socterty. 
By Abba Goold Woolson. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 16mo. Cloth. 

QuEsTions oF THE Day. By 
Rev. John Hall, D.D. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 12mo. Cloth. 
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Other New Books. 


Tue MEN or THE Turrp ReEpvus- 
Lic; or, The Present Leaders of 
France. Reprinted from the London 
Daily News. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Bersy Lee: a Fo’c’s’le Yarn. A 
Poem. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
18mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Miss BErEcHer’s HovusEKEEPER 
AND HEALTHKEEPER; containing 


Five Hundred Receipts for Economi- : 


cal and Healthful Cooking; also 
Many Directions for Securing Health 
and Happiness. Approved by Phy- 
sicians of all classes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Tue Lire or Franz Scuvusert. 
By George Lowell Austin. Portrait. 
Boston: Shepard & Gill. 18mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


THe ATLANTIC TO THE PAcIFIC: 
What to See, and How to See it. By 
John Erastus Lester. Boston : Shep- 
ard & Gill. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Pusiic AND PARtor READINGS; 
for the Use of Dramatic and Reading 
Clubs, and for Public, Social, and 
School Entertainment. Dialogues 
and Dramas. Edited by Lewis B. 
Monroe. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Liperty, Equa.ity, FRATERNITY. 
By James FitzJames Stephen, Q. C. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 12mo. 
Cloth. $2. - 


LITERATURE AND Dogma. An 
Essay towards a Better Apprehension 
of the Bible. By Matthew Arnold. 
16mo. 


Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Cloth. $1.50. 
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ScINTILLATIONS FROM THE PROSE 


Works or Herricn Here. 
Translated from the German by Si- 
mon Adler Stern. New York: Holt 
& Williams. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Farm Battaps. By Will Carle- 


ton. Illustrated. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Small 4to. Cloth. 
$2. , 

Tue Year. By D. C. Coleswor- 


thy. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo. 
Cloth? 

Monocrapns, PERSONAL AND 
Socrat. By Lord Houghton. Por- 
traits. New York: Holt & Williams. 
12mo. Cloth. $2. 

Toe Ministry WE NEED. By S. 
Sweetser. Boston: Am. Tract Soci- 
ety. 18mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

In Memoritam. Matthew Fon-. 
taine Maury. 8vo. Paper. 32 pages. 
1873. 

Tue RaitRo0Ap Question. State 
Ownership no Remedy for Existing 
Evils. A Reply to Mr. C. F. Adams, 
jun. By Richard S. Spofford. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 8vo. Paper. 
50 pages. 

PuysicaAL GzocrapHy. By Ar- 
chibald Geikie. Illustrations. (Sci- 
ence Primers, No. IV.) New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. Cloth. 


Tue American’s Hanp-Book To 
Vienna AND THE EXHIBITION. 
With Information in regard to Routes, 
Expenses, Hotels, &. By C. W. 
DeBernardy. Map and Illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
12mo. Cloth limp. 75 cents. 

Mopern Magic. By M. Schele 
de Vere. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 
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A PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

In another part of this magazine 
I have expressed somewhat radical 
views concerning the requirements of 
university education in America. All 
who agree with them will unite ir 
recognizing one effective way of has- 
tening the reform there indicated. 
The school and the college are parts 
of one system, and must improve or 

‘degenerate together. It is by com- 
pelling the professor to attempt work 
which he must do poorly, but which 
might have been well done at school, 
that his office is hampered and be- 
dittled. The position which is false for 
a college instructor is the true one for 
the master of a school. His sphere 
is not, or should not be, so large as 
to preclude the constant oversight 
of those submitted to,his care. He 
deals with boys who know that they 
are boys. To him belongs the au- 
thority of the parent; to the profes- 
sor, the guidance, by example and 
counsel, of the elder brother. 

In the last July number of “Old 
and New,” it was mentioned that a 
classical school, which had been en- 
dowed fifty years before by the first 
President Adams, was about to open 
in his native town. And now Mr. 
Hale thinks that a few words con- 
cerning the prospects of that semina- 
ry might be of interest to some of 
his readers. I could consent to write 
them, only after declaring that the 
favorable condition in which the 


Adams Academy enters the second 
year of its work is owing very little 
to the action of those officially in- 
trusted with its control. It is chiefly 
due to the generous exertions of the 
able and accomplished gentleman 
whom they were so fortunate as to 
secure for its Master. The success 
of the Adams Academy shows the 
demand which exists for schools of 
the higher grade which shape their 
instruction with a special view to the 
criterion of our best colleges. It shows 
that our people are beginning to real- 
ize the truth which President Porter 
of Yale has stated in this emphatic 
language: “The great want of 
America is an organized system of 
secondary schools. If the tens of 
millions of dollars that have been 
wasted, and worse than wasted, in 
founding superfluous. colleges and 
pretended universities, had been be- 
stowed in endowing classical schools 
of the highest order, the colleges 
themselves, and the general education 
of the country, would long ago have 
been lifted to a higher position.” 

It may be worth while to mention 
the leading characteristics of the 
plan of education which the Adams 
Academy is designed to carry into 
effect. It will be found, in some 
respects, different from other endowed 
schools existing for the same general 
objects. The managing board of di- 
rectors are required to be residents of 
the academic town, in order that the 
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school may be constantly under their 
inspection, and an appeal be made to 
them at any moment. The Master 
is, however, the responsible head of 
the school, and is held accountable for 
the quality of the tuition, as well as 
for the moral and physical well being 
of those confided to his charge. He 
must provide thorough and extended 
instruction in the different studies 
necessary for admittance to college; 
and this instruction must be made a 
training by means of a regular school 
session. He must see that the 
evening studies of pupils residing in 
the town are pursued under super- 
vision, and with suitable assistance. 
He must conduct the instruction 
at the beginning and end of the 
school course ; it being considered that 
the introduction to the study of Latin, 
and the closing year of Latin and 
Greek, demand his personal attention. 
The number of pupils that will be 
received at the Adams Academy is 
placed at a limit much below that of 
other endowed classical schools. This 


is done in order that the Master may’ 


know the ability, character, and needs 
of every boy. It is believed that each 
pupil should be appealed «to as an 
individual of separate and special 
responsibilities, — the possessor of 
his own peculiar talents, for the use 
of which he is accountable. But the 
Adams Academy is in no sense a 
reformatory institution; and no boy 
of vicious or depraved habits, from 
whatever rank of society he may 
come, will be allowed to remain at 
the school. In case such a boy is 
inadvertently admitted, his parent 
or guardian will be privately notified 
that a prompt removal is required. 
The work of reforming the vicious is 
undoubtedly noble: but it is not one 
that can here be undertaken ; for 
it is desired that the intercourse of 
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the boys, both’with their teachers and 
with each other, shall be an education 
in well-doing and right feeling, none 
the less efficient because the pupils 
are unconscious of its processes. Such 
religious instruction is attempted 
as a school unsectarian in its 
character may properly give. The 
daily session is always opened by 
reading a chapter from the Bible, 
selected for its historical interest or 
its ethical instruction: this is fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer, or by 
some simple form of petition in which 
all Christians may join. On Sunday 
the -pupils are required to attend 
whatever church their parents may 
select. But, in the afternoon of that 
day, the Master will hereafter hold a 
Bible class devoted to such scriptural 
studies as all sects agree are profita- 
ble for young people. These will be 
followed by plain talk upon such daily 
duties as his intercourse with his 
pupils during the past week may sug- 
gest. But more confidence is felt in 
the power of carefully guarded associa- 
tions to instil right feelings than in 
those formal methods which profess to 
inculcate them. The attempt to pro- 
vide adequate training for the whole 
nature is experimental, and may, in 
many respects, fail to meet expecta- 
tions. The large building which is 
to be occupied as a school boarding- 
house, and which will be under the 
absolute control of the master, offers 
an opportunity without which such a 
design could not hope for execution. 
It will, in any case, enable him to 
attend to the important matters of 
exercise, ventilation, and ood. Care 
will be taken that the boys study and 
play upon a good substratum of phys- 
ical nourishment. A part is some- 
times greater than the whole, not- 
withstanding the definitions of phi- 
losophers. The argumentum ad pue- 
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rum comes with double cogency, if the 
argumentum ad ventrem has duly 
preceded it. 

Sensible persons have already per- 
ceived that the scheme of education 
just sketched is worth little more 
than the paper upon which it is print- 
ed, except upon one condition. The 
inquiry will be made, What sort of 
Master have you to carry this out? 
Upon this point, it is well to avoid 
speaking with undue confidence. It 
can only be said that those who know 
most about the Adams Academy be- 
lieve that it has a teacher fully able 
to realize the plans of its directors. 
It seems to them that Dr. Dimmock 
comprehends the responsibility of 
his position, and, what is more to 
the purpose, enters into its labors 
with that keen enjoyment which well- 
organized men take in doing work 
that they do well. It is certainly not 
time to say that he can solve the 


problem of awakening the consciences 
of healthy boys as Arnold solved it 
at Rugby; but it may be safely af- 
firmed that he has the nameless 


power that wins the confidence of 
young persons, as well as the abun- 
dant sympathy with them which is 
worth more to a teacher than all 
the linguistic niceties with which 
pedants have troubled themselves. 
Upon the general subject of classi- 
eal schools, it may be remarked, not 
only that there is a certain American 
prejudice against them, but that many 
men who are too intelligent to share 
in the feeling have yet some sympa- 
thy with it. When a writer so popu- 
lar and interesting as Mr. Parton 
permits himself to talk about “the 
obstructing nuisances of Latin and 
Greek,” his words have undoubted 
weight with masses of easy-going 
readers. And, so faras such strictures 
have been applied to the manner in 


A Preparatory Sehool. 


which the ancient tongues have been 
commonly crowded into young minds, 
Iam not disposed to complain of their 
severity. Many of us were taught 
Latin at an age when an appeal could 
be made only to the verbal memory ; 
and this memory, once having taken 
possession of the field, never seemed 
able to give place to any real appre- 
hension. About how many busy brains 
still float those dreary lists of excep- 
tions to incomprehensible rules,— frag- 
ments of a wreck which never came 
to haven in the understanding! The 
wholesome curiosity of the boy was 
choked with an unvitalized mass of 
word-knowledge. To the child of 
seven or eight years, the ablative ab- 
solute may have a pleasant alliterative 
jingle; but it seems as essentially 
“unknowable” as is the absolute it- 
self tothe philosopher. Yet, if it be 
true that the amount of time often 
spent over classical acquirements is 
out of all proportion to their results, 
it furnishes no presumption against 
the advantage that a boy of fourteen, 
who has already acquired a good Eng- 
lish education, may find in commen- 
cing classical studies under intelligent 
instruction. Indeed, it is not improb- 
able that the continuance of this edu- 
cation may be best defended upon the 
identical ground occupied by those who 
assail it, —the bewildering multipli- 
cation of wise and valuable modern 
books. Under the same roof with the 
Adams Academy has been placed 
one of the best-selected town libraries 
in the country. And the thoughtful 
visitor can scarcely help observing 
how these two educational institutions 
correct and confplement each other. 
It has certainly seemed to me that 
the minute and exhaustive study of 
a few ancient authors in the school 
was just what was wanted to cultivate 
those powers of attention and compre- 
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hension which would enable one to 
use the library to the highest advan- 
tage. But let us not make a fetish 
of any thing. There is no harm in 
modestly expressing the conviction 
that a mastery of the grammar and 
literature of one ancient language 
would be better for many persons 
than the very partial knowledge of 
two which is attained by the mass 
of college graduates. Some of us may 
live to see the day when a thorough 
acquaintance with German or French 
shall be accepted as the equivalent of 
one of the ancient tongues in prepara- 
tion for college. When this comes to 
pass, an option of the modern lan- 
guage will be offered by the Adams 
Academy. 

The object of this paper is not to 
give undue importance to the estab- 
lishment of a single school of very 
limited capacity. It is rather to sug- 
gest the demand that exists through- 
out the country for academies of a 
similar or an improved character. Our 
people will sustain them upon one 
condition. They must be public in- 
stitutions. I do not mean that no fees 
should be charged. On the contrary, 
the expenses of such schools must be 
far greater than any ordinary endow- 
ments can meet ; and on every account 
it is best that those who are uble to do 
so should pay some portion of the cost 
of the education of their children. But 
the great schools of our nation should 
never be controlled by close, corpora- 
tions of trustees bound. to carry out, 
for all time, the possibly silly whims 
ofa dead man. Jobn Adams wisely 
left the direction of his classical 
academy in the power of the living 
generations of men who shall vote in 
his native town. And the result has 
_ proved his foresight. When the 
school was opened, his fownsmen 
came forward in their private capaci- 
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ties, and guaranteed generous aid to 
his endowment fund. It is to private 
liberality that we owe the new dormi- 
tory which promises to be of so much 
advantage to the school. The assist- 
ance that has been offered to the 
academy by leading citizens of Quincy 
who were neither classical scholars, 
nor had children to educate, is a most 
interesting circumstance. It shows 
that sensible people realize that col- 
lege cant and anti-college cant are 
equally absurd. There is no first or 
last about the matter. We want 
different educations for different boys. 
The wise farmer will feed his grains 
upon phosphates, and his potatoes 
upon potash and salt. But.a bushel 
of early-rose potatoes is as important 
in its way as a bushel of wheat; and 
a good potato is certainly much better 
than a blasted ear of corn. 

The Adams Academy can hope to 
supply only a very small portion of 
the demand which exists for “classi- 
cal schools of the highest order.” Its 
greatest usefulness may be in inducing 
other communities to equal or surpass 
it. J. P. Quincy. 





THE PRACTICAL MAGAZINE. 


Turs is one more of the now nu- 
merous English periodicals which, 
like books, are of late years so com- 


monly manufactured in England, 
shipped three thousand miles, and 
furnished to American consumers for 
less than it would cost to make them 
here. To object to the process —as 
things are— is like saying how sad 


1 The Practical Magazine: an Illustrated Cy- 
clopedia of Industrial News, Inventions, and 
Improvements, collected from Foreign and Brit- 
ish Sources, for the Use of those concerned in 
Raw Materials, Machinery, Manufactures, Build- 
ing and Decoration. London: Published for the 
Proprietary. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Monthly. Vol. I. No. 1. February, 1873. Per 
number, $1.00. 
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it is that lead sinks in the water. 
Yet there are abundant reasons for 
wishing that we could ourselves make 
such good \wood-cuts, such good paper 
and ink, such good press-work, and 
often such well prepared articles, 
as they make on the other side. 
Note that this is not covetousness 
nor envy ; it is only a righteous am- 
bition; and meanwhile we do not 
undervalue our neighbor’s merchan- 
dise. The Practical Magazine is a 
monthly periodical, of the same gen- 
eral class with our own “Scientific 
American,” but aiming to cover 
wider ground, and on a higher plane. 
The Boston firm of J. R. Osgood & 
Co. have arranged to have an edition 
with their imprint sent over, and thus 
furnish it as the American publish- 
ers. 

The three numbers which we have 
seen contain a good deal of interest- 
ing and useful matter. How far it 
will prove practically adapted to 
American industrial conditions, is for 
experience to decide; but to enable 
our readers as far as we can to judge 
for themselves, we note the subjects 
of the principal papers in the Februa- 
ry number, not naming a number ot 
shorter articles and paragraphs : 

Biography and portrait of Mr. Bol- 
ckow, an English ironmaster and 
member of parliament, a “ self-made 
man” of German birth; with a good 
deal of history about the iron busi- 
ness in the Cleveland district. 

Account of some of the chief in- 
ventions of the Cornish engineer 
Richard Trevithick, with cuts. 

Notes on Farm Manure Pits, Sheds 
and Tanks, with cuts. 
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Manufacture of Rivets, with cuts 
of machines. 

Commercial and Manufacturing 
Industries of Russia, with descrip- 
tions and statistics (one of a series). 

Two short papers on. American in- 
ventions, with cuts, viz. a napping 
machine, and a mode of excavating 
canals and reclaiming waste land 
together. 

Experiments on tension of driving 
bands of leather, India rubber and 
gutta percha, by M. Tresca of the 
Paris Conservatoire des Arts et Mé- 
tiers. 

Mineral Wealth 
statistics. 

Loss of sodium in Leblanc’s pro- 
cess for making Soda. 

Abstracts of German papers on 
civil engineering, architecture, and 
building; translated from the Leip- 
zig “Civil Engineer” (one of a se- 
ries). 

Practical Note-book of Technical 
Information for Students and Work- 
men (on cutting out ornamental 
wood-work, mouldings, &c.) with 
many illustrations (series). 

Notes on Industries of the North 
of Europe (series). 

Applied Chemistry; being brief 
abstracts from chemical periodicals, 
transactions, &c. (series). 

Art Studies from Nature, as applied 
to Design (a review of a book, with 
cuts). 

— There ; anybody can see how sug- 
gestive a set of articles that is; and 
without much technical knowledge it 
is easy also to perceive that there is a 
great deal of useful information in 
the work 


of Spain, with 
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[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; e.g., 1 very easy, 3 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice.] 

Cart Prurer, 30 West Street, 

Boston. 
Menuetto. 3. F.Schubert . .25 

The minuet and short trio are 
from the fantasie in G major, Op. 78; 
fingering by Liszt. To give its true 
beauty requires careful attention to 
the light and shade. Execution not 
difficult. . 
Variations on Russian Hymn. 

4, Eug. Thayer om 

This is the twelfth number of the 
Organ Repertoire, several numbers of 
which we have already noticed. For 
pedal practice it is admirably adapted ; 
and the careful noting of the stops, 
and their combination, simplifies the 
rendering for any organist of average 
ability. The adagio and finale par- 
ticularly effective for a closing church- 
service. 


Nursery Rhymes Galop. F. 3. 
Ch. Koppitz 50 
The introduction in F, the oi 

and finale in C. Quite simple if the 
small notes in the octave passages are 
omitted. Not especially original, but 
sufficiently rhythmic for a rushing 
galop. 

Children’s’ Pieces. G. 2. F. 
Mendelssohn . . 35 
Mr. L. R. Goering hes smaged a 

number of choice classical selections 

for the violin or flute, and piano. The 


Hebieto. 


entire series forms a charming addi- 

tion to the home musical library. The 

above, which is the third number in 
the series, is from the well-known 

Opus 72. 

Vocat. 

O Jugend, O Schine Rosenzeit. 
(Spring-time of Youth.) A. 4. 
(Eto A). Mendelssohn . . .35 
The perfection of beauty in music 

and words: the one makes one long 

to possess a pure high tenor or so- 
prano ; the other, in its description of 
the beloved one, leaves the echo of its 
burden in the heart and on the lips. 

O Konnt ich Herzliebchen, stets bei 

dir sein / 

Finklein und Baitierlein. (The 
Sparrow and the mia C. 

4. Taubert ° —e 

A charming playful ‘peg of child- 
life, — a pretty dialogue between the 
sparrow and the farmer thrashing in 
the barn-floor, with its tik, tik, tak! 
and its quaint endearing German 
diminutives, Finklein, Bauerlein, 

Scheuerlein. To know how fasci- 

nating and piquant the song can 

be, one should hear Clara Doria sing 
it as she gave it at the last Harvard 

Concert, with Mr. Dresel’s accompani- 

ment. 

Outver Ditson & Co., 277 Wash- 

ington Street. 

Flower-Song. F. 3. Gustav 
Lange .. 50 
Already popular, 2 as played by the 
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Beethoven Quintette Club. The 
pretty Blumenlied is well worthy 
buying and playing. The theme is 
pleasing, and gracefully treated in 
arpeggios. The octave variation is 
vigorous, but never heavy. Played 
with taste and expression, quite sure 
' to please. 

Will o the Wisp. D. 4 A. 
TOM on 4 0 et aie 0 MO 
One of the most fascinating Irr- 

licht caprices we have. It is a re- 
print from the “ Wanderbilder.” Not 
difficult to read in slow time : its exe- 
cution becomes quite difficult in com- 
bining motto vivace e sotto voce. 

Berceuse. F. 5, Joachim 
Properly speaking, the Cradle-song 

is a composition by Ch. Gounod; but 
Raff's transcription is so much more 
than the original, that it describes 
the piece more truly to affix Raff's 
name. The runs, arpeggios, and 
double thirds require the greatest 
nicety and lightness in execution, as 
well as velocity. Raff is one of the 
new school. The enjoyment we have 
already received from his symphony, 
and afew piano compositions that have 
reached us, create a strong desire for 
more. 

Arabesken. 3. Isidor Seiss. $1.00 
A series of eight absolutely good 

short pieces, in different keys, and 

with the following titles: Introduc- 
tion,” “ Ballad,” Romance,” “ Inter- 
lude,” “Making the Wreath,” Ear- 
nest Life,” “Epilogue,” ‘“ Consola- 
tion.” -Each separately twenty-five 
cents. It is desirable to have the 
entire series from the intrinsic merit 
of each number, besides the advantage 


from an economical point of view. 
Vocat. 

Dream Visions. F. 4. Silas 

*G. Prate . 2 wu 40 





Musical Review. 


We give the author’s name as 
printed on the titlepage, feeling sure 
that Mr. Silas G. Pratt must regret 
as much as we do the mistake by 
which his name takes the place of 
Robert Schumann. Possibly Mr. 
Pratt may be the author of the words 
which we are advised should be sung 
with much expression and rapturous 
enthusiasm: in this case we suggest 
the removal of his name to the left- 
hand side, and the insertion of R. Schu- 
mann on the right. The transfer of 
the Traumerei bodily from the Kin- 
derscenen was quite bold enough ; but 
the addition of a violin obligato ac- 
companiment, to be played with mutes 
ppp, suggests Thomas’s orchestra, 
and its fine-drawn pianism in the 
favorite concert-piece, too distinctly 
to think of the appropriation in any 
other Aght than that of an unfortu- 
nate mistake. A fine picture of Miss 
Graziella Ridgway adorns the title- 
page. Would that America possessed 
a genius capable of the entire crea- 
tion! Accepting it, however, as a 
gift from across the water, we renew 
our old enthusiasm for both melody 
and harmony, and desire to hear it 
well sung by a sweet-toned soprano. 
Farewell. (Eto Ap). 3. A. E. 

Wee ae te em 

A simple song reiterating in vari- 
ous forms the pain of parting, which 
only “those can know who say fare- 
well.” Accompaniment simple. 


Sleep on, and Dream of Me. 
(Eto A). 3. Louisa Gray. .30 
Commonplace in word and setting. 

Unobjectionable enough, but without 

special merit of any sort. 


Bright Hopes. G. (DtoE). 


2. H. P. Danks 
The sentiment 
mirable. 


lard. 


inculcated is ad- 
Words by Josephine Pol- 

















‘ Hope should never die, 
Though the heart be weary, , 
Though the days seem long, 
And the way be dreary.” 


The prescription is good; but who 
shall furnish the medicine ? : 
Meeting. E>». (E» to Bb»). 

H. Millard ... ° -50 

A companion song to “ Parting,” by 
the same author. Mr. Millard’s songs 
are always musical, with a pathos of 
their own which is apt to suggest 
strong family likeness. Any one 
sung by itself would please ; though a 
succession might bring satiety. This 
one, dedicated to Mademoiselle Louise 
Liebhart, is quite good. Suitable for 
a high soprano or tenor; also possible 
for a mezzo-soprano by omitting the 
small notes. 

He giveth his Beloved Sleep. D. 

(Eto D). 3. Franz Abt . .30 
Dream of Angels, Little One. E® 

(Bp to Ep). 2. Franz Abt .30 

Two excellent songs’ for a contralto 
or low mezzo-soprano voice. Accom- 
paniment simple. The second one 
especially charming. Words by Geo. 
Cooper. 

When thou’lt meet thy Love again. 
E> (A> to Dv). 3. J. Con- 
cone 30 
A beautiful contralto song. The ori- 

ginal is to be found in the first vol- 
ume of Forty Songs for a contralto 
voice, Opus 17, No. 24. The studies 
were always favorites from the musi- 
cal, rhythmic flow of their melodies, 
and the fitness and individuality of 
the accompaniments. 


3. 





_ G. D. Russet & Co., 126 Tre- 
mont Street. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
B. 5. Lebert and 


Serenade. 
Stark. . . 
Mazurka Caprice. B. “Dy 
Lebert and Stark ... 


.20 


75 





7 
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® 

Two more selections from the series 
of piano-forte pieces graded for use in 
the Stuttgart Conservatory. These 
are both from the fourth or highest 
grade, and proportionately difficult. 
The “ Serenade” is the more musical 
of the two. 

Vocat. 


Open wide the Golden Door. 

F. (CtoD). 1 G. Dana . .40 

We have a right to expect from 
Russell’s publishing-house something 
better than printed pages that are 
simply innocuous, if it is simply 
innocuous to picture heaven as sup- 
plied with “waiting ushers dressed 
in white” ready to assist decrepit 
women “with staffs of light ” for 
walking-canes. 
A Shadow. A» (G to G). 4 

Madame E. Rudersdorff 
- Much more attractive than “ Little 
Baby’s gone to Sleep,” by the same 
author. Words by Proctor. The 
air quite melodic, and well put upon 
the piano. Madame Rudersdorff has 
many claims to her title as artiste. 


Apollo. <A collection of part-songs 
for male voices, with English words. -~ 
By Charles J. Sprague. A series of 
seven small pamphlets, each, with 
one exception, containing one part- 

song. 


1. Hymn to Music. Lachner . .50 
2. Student’s Song. Liszt . 75 
3. On the Rhine. Kucken . 75 
4. Ethine Wine Song. Franz . .50 
5. The Woods. E. Ruter . -70 
6. The aap Twitter. T. 

Otto .. ery | 
6. Swan feng. H. ‘Trubn .70 
7. Light. Liszt -70 


The title has been dame: as a 
popular one, without implying that 
the selection was made especially for 
the use of the popular Apollo Club. 
Most of the songs, however, have 
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‘ 
already been given by the Apollos at 
the public concerts or the private 
rehearsals. No. 1 was particularly 
attractive in the broad, effective style 
for which, under Mr. Lang’s skilful 
_ leadership, the club has become dis- 
tinguished. The “Swan Song” the 
least agreeable in its voice-setting, 
though the harmony is fine. “The 
Sparrow’s Twitter,” in the same num- 
ber, is a delicious bit of merry fun, as 
all who heard the Apollos at their 
last concert of the season will admit. 
No. 7, by Liszt, has not yet been sung. 
The English versions to all are, of 
course, admirable. 


Waite, Smira, & Perry, 296 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Shepherd's Evening Song. F. 

3. Ch. D. Blake .. . .50 

Un morceau brillante arranged as 
a solo; also forfour hands. An intro- 
duction precedes the song, which is 
pretty without being very original. A 
nice little echo, with neat little runs, 
and a sprinkling of arpeggios. Makes 
a graceful, pleasing, and not difficult 
piece. 


Herald of Spring. A. 3. E.L. 
Gurney ... - 3/5 AO 
This is called a caprice Joyeuse, 

supposed to be suggestive of spring. 
A good deal of preluding fails to sug- 
gest any thing satisfactory. We are 
afraid we might not recognize spring 
without any other harbinger; but the 
season has been unpropitious, it is 
true. 

Joyous Spring. F. 3. G.D. 
Wilson. . - 50 


Morceau also for the piano. We 
are inclined to like Wilson, after all ; 
though our classical friends are sure 
to smile wisely and pityingly. It is 
true all his compositions are evidently 
by the author of the “Shepherd 
Boy ;” but who doesn’t like that - the 
first time ? A good many continue to 


like it, though it is played ad nauseam. 


There is always the same sort of sim- 
ple theme, the same echo. suggestion, 
the same smooth-running arpeggios 
and runs ; but there is a great deal of 
worse music that is only a noise. 

The Night Birds whisper Soft and 
Light. 3. C. A. White . .50 
A quartette for mixed voices. 

Pleasing and simple. Quite a lover- 

like and romantic titlepage. Those m 

the boat rowing seem to be having a 

better time than the girl on the steps. 


My Home beyond the Tide. A». 

2. BN. Tucker . «. . . M0 

Song and chorus. More realistic 
on the outside than in the inside. 
We suppose some one likes impossi- 
ble pictures of heavenly mansions 
with marble steps, china vases hold- 
ing gardener’s bouquets, women with 
chignons, crowns, and double skirts, 
offering evergreen wreaths to the in- 
nocents who have just been ferried 
over by a substantial angel with 
wings spread swan-fashion in lieu of 
sails; while a well-tattooed marine 
with a boat-hook contemplates alter- 
nately the picture, the moon, a small 
ship, and a large frigate (in danger- 
ous proximity to the rocks, we should 
say). But we are not nautical, emo- 


’ tional, or fanciful enough to appreciate, 


much less criticise, such a work of art. 


[Nore TO MusIcAL PEOPLE. — Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price.] 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY. 


MAINE. 


Bates Cottece (Lewiston). 
1863. President, Oren B. Cheney. 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
Fullonton, Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral 
Theology; John Jay Butler, New Testament 
Literature and Homiletics; Jonathan Y. Stan- 
ton, Greek and Latin; Benjamin F. Hayes, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and New Testa- 
ment Literature ; Richard C. Stanley, Chemistry 
- and Geology; Thomas L. Angell, Modern Lan- 
guages and Mathematics; Charles Howard 
Malcom, History ; James Albert Howe, Syste- 
matic Theology ; Gcorze C. Chase, Rhetoric and 
English Literature ;'Viomas Hill Rich, Hebrew; 
Clarence A. Bickford, Tutor. 

Number of students, 115. 


Founded 


Bowporn Cotiece (Brunswick). Found- 
ed 1802. President, Joshua Lawrence Cham- 
berlain. 

. Faculty : Alpheus Spring Packard, Natural 
and Revealed Theology, also Librarian ; John 
Appleton, Medical Jurisprudence; Ephraim 
Chamberlain Cummings, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy ; Jotham Bradbury Sewall, Ancient 
Languages and Literature ; Alonzo B. Palmer, 
Pathology and Therapeutics ; William Warren 
Greene, Surgery ; John Smith Sewall, Rhetoric, 
Oratory, and English ‘Literature; Edward W. 
Jenks, Obstetrics and Diseases of Women; 
George Leonard Vose, Civil Engineering ; 
Stephen Jewett Young, Modern Langunges ; 
Cyrus Fogg Brackett, Chemistry and Physics ; 
Alfred Mitchell, Pathology and Therapeutics ; 
George Lincoln Goodale, Natural Science, Ap- 
plied Chemistry, and Materia Medica ; William 


Whitney, Assistant Librarian; Hampton E. 
Hill, Demonstrator in Anatomy. 
Number of students, 266. 


Corsy University (Waterville). Found 
ed 1820. President, James T. (hamplin; 
also Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philoso- 


Ly. 

Faculty: Samuel K. Smith, Rhetoric ; 
Charles E. Hamlin, Chemistry and Natural 
History; Moses Lyford, Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy ; John B. Foster, Greek and 
Latin; Edward W. Hall, Modern Languages ; 
Julian B. Taylor, Tutor. 

Number of students, 55. 


Marne State Couiece or AGRICULTURE 
anv Mecuanic Arts (Orono). Founded——. 
President, Charles F. Allen; a/so Professor 
of English Literature, Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty: Merrit C. Fernald, Afathematics 
and Physics; Robert L. Packard, Chemistry, 
French, and German; William A Pike, Civil 
Engineering; Charles H. Fernald, Natural 
History ; Joseph R. Farrington, Farm Super- 
intendent; X. A. Willard, Dairy Farming ; 
James J. H. Gregory, Market Farming and 
Gardening ; James Deane, Military Instructor ; 
John Perley, Book-Keeping and Commercial 
Forms. 

Number of students, 71. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Darrmouta Cotiece(Hanover). Found- 
ed 1769. President, Asa Dodge Smith. 

Faculty and other college officers : Joel Par- 
ker, Law; Dixi Crosby (Emeritus), Surgery ; 
Benjamin Labaree, Moral Philosophy and In- 





Widgery Thomas, Scandinavian Languag 

and Swedish; Alpheus Spring Packard, jun., 
Entomology ; Joseph P. Sanger, Military Science 
and Tactics; Thomas Dwight, Anatomy ; 
Charles Greene Rockwood, jun., Mathematics ; 
Edward Sylvester Morse, Comparative Anato- 
my and Zodlozy ; Robert Amory, Physiology ; 
Henry Leland Chapman, Latin; Frederic 
Henry Gerrish, Materia Medica ; John Norris 
McClintock, Topographical Engineering and 
U. S. Coast-Survey Methods ; Robert Lawrence 
Packard, Applied Chemistry and French ; James 
B. Taylor, Elocution and Oratory; Charles 
Henry Moore, Latin; Dudley Allen Sargent, 
Director of the Gymnasium; Fred Eugene 


ternational Law ; Edward Elisha Phelps, Pa- 
thology; Alpheus Crosby (Emeritus), Greek ; 
Oliver Payson Hubbard, Chemistry and Phar- 
macy ; Daniel James Noyes, Intellectual Phi- 
losophy and Political Economy ; Edwin David 
Sanborn, Oratory, Belles-Lettres, and Rhetoric, 
also Librarian ; John Lord, History ; Edmund 
Randolph Peaslee, Obstetrics and Physiology ; 
Henry Elijah Parker, Zatin and Roman His- 
tory; Jean Godeby, French; Mark Bailey, 
Elocution; John Ordronaux, Medical Juris- 
prudence ; Elihu Thayer Quimby, Mathematics, 
Civil Engineering, and Mechanics; Carlton 
Pennington Frost, dfedicine and Physiology; 
Charles Augustus Young, Natural Philosophy 
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and Astronomy; Alpheus Benning Crosby, 
Surgery; Charles Henry Hitchcock, Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Natural History ; Edward Rush 
Ruggles, Modern Languages and English Lit- 
erature; Lyman Bartlett How, Anatomy and 
Physiology; Henry Martyn Field, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics ; Edward Swift Dun- 
ster, Obstetrics; John Carroll Proctor, Greek 
, Literature, and History; Ezekiel 
Webster Dimond, General and Agricultural 
Chemistry ; Robert Fletcher, Civil Engineering 
and Stereotomy; Charles Franklin Emerson, 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics; John 
King Lord, Latin and Rhetoric ; Frank Asbury 
Sherman, J/athematics and Graphics ; Francis 
Brown, Greek ; Benjamin Thomas Blanpied, 
Chemistry and Natural History ; Solon Rodney 
Towne, Gymnastics; Daniel Gile Brockway, 
wn Anatomy; Leonard Melville 
French, Assistant Demonstrator ; Edward Pay- 
son Stimson, Chemistry ; George Bates Nich- 
ols Tower, Civil Engineering. 
Number of students, 408. 


VERMONT. 


Mippiesury Coxiece (Middlebury). 
Founded 1797. President, Harvey D. Kitchel, 
also Professor of Political Economy and Inter- 

national Law. 


Faculty and other college officers ; William 
H. Parker, Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy; Edwin H. Higley, Greek and German; 
Solon Albee, Latin ; George A. Webber, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy ; Henry M. Seely, 
Chemistry and Natural History; Ezra Brain- 
ard, Rhetoric, English Literature. and Elocu- 
tion. 

Number of students, 58. 


University oF VERMONT AND STATE 
Agricutturat Coxrtece (Burlington). 
Founded 1791. President, Matthew Henry 
Buckham. 

Faculty: Samuel White Thayer (Emeri- 
tus), Anatomy ; Walter Carpenter, Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, and Materia Medica; 
McKendree Petty, Mathematics; John Or- 
dronaux, Physiology, Pathology, and Medical 
Jurisprudence ; Peter Collier, Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy, and Metallurgy; Henry Williamson 
Haynes, Greek, also Librarian; Henry Au- 
gustus Pearson Torrey, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy ; Volney Giles Barbour, Civil En- 
gineering; George Henry Perkins, Zodlogy, 
Botany, and Geology; John Elisworth Good- 
rich, Rhetoric, English Literature, and Latin ; 
William Darling, Anatomy; Benjamin How- 


ard, Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and 
Children ; Louis Pollens, Modern Languages ; 
John Austin Collier, Assistant in Chemistry ; 
Peter Collier, Curator of Museum. 

Number of students (men and women), 
125. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amuerst Coiiece (Amherst). Founded 
1821. President, William A. Stearns; also 
Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation. 

Faculty: Ebenezer S. Snell, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Charles U. Shepard, 
Natural History; William 8. Tyler, Greek ; 
Julius H. Seelye, Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy; Edward P. Crowell, Latin; Edward 
‘Tuckerman, Botany and History; Edward 
Hitcheock, Hygiene and Physical Education ; 
William L. Montague, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, and Librarian; Richard H. Mather, 
Greek and German ; L. Clark Seelye, Rhetoric, 
Oratory, and English Literature; William C. 
Esty, Mathematics and Astronomy ; Elijah P. 
Harris, Chemistry; Benjamin K. Emerson, 
Geology and Zoblogy ; Enoch F, Burr, Scientific 
Evidences of Religion; Theodore W. Dwight, 
Constitutional Law ; John W. Churchill, £lo- 
cution; Henry B. Richardson, Greek and 
Latin ; Robert M. Woods, English and Mathe- 
matics. 

Number of students, 261. 


Boston Coxrtece (Boston). Founded 
1863. President, Robert Fulton; also Pre- 
fect of Schools, Catechist. 

Officers and teachers: John J. Murphy, 
Poetry, Grammar, Mathematics, French, Pre- 
fect of Discipline ; Henry J. Shandelle, Gram- 
mar, Alyebra, French; Michael A. Bruton, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, French; Lawrence J. 
O’Toole, Rudiments, Arithmetic; Thomas 
McLaughlin, Rudiments, Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping; Alphonsus Charlier, French; Her- 
man P. Chelius, Organist ; George Mullins, 
Drill-Master. 

Number of students, 139. 


Boston Untversity (Boston). Founded 
1869. Deans of faculties: George S. Hillard, 
Law; Eben Tourjée, Music; William F. 
Warren, Theology. 

Officers of instruction’ and government ; 
Charles N. Allen, Violin; Santiago Cancio 
Bello, Spanish; Edmund H. Bennett, Con- 
tracls ; Melville M. Bigelow, Bills and Notes, 
Insurance Estoppel; Dudley Buck, Organ ; 
Benjamin F. Cocker, Pantheism; Charles 
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R. Cross, Acoustics; Dwight Foster, Equity ; 
Wulf Fries, Violoncello; N. St. John Green, 
Torts and Crimes, and Kent’s Commentaries ; 
George S. Hillard, Contracts and Profes- 
sional Ethics; Charles Koppitz, Orchestra- 
tion; Jacob F. Krauss, Oriental Languages ; 
James E. Latimer, Aistorical ; 
Ernest H. Leseman, German; Thomas F. 
Leonard, L£locution; John W. Lindsay, Ex- 
egetical Theology ; Francis J. Lippitt, Part- 
nership and Agency; Otis P. Lord, Plead- 
ings and Practice; Albert C. Maggi, Ital- 
tan; John O'Neil, Singing, Asthetics, and 
Physiology of the Voice; John Ordronaux, 
Medical Jurisprudence; Henry W. Paine, 
Real Property; John Knowles Paine, Com- 
position, Musical History, and Esthetics ; James 
C. D. Parker, Piano-forte; David Patten 
(Emeritus), Practical Theology, also Libra- 
rian ; Edward L. Pierce, Bailments and Cor- 

ions ; Robert C. Pitman, Moot Courts ; 
John Morrison Reid, Lecturer on Missions ; 
Charles T. Russell, Evidence and Admiralty ; 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Wills and Administra- 
tions ; Eben Tourjée, Sacred Music; Luther 
T. Townsend, Practical Theology ; Stephen 
H. Tyng, Lecturer on Pastoral Topics ; William 
F. Warren, Systematic Theology ; Francis Whar- 
ton, Conflict of Laws ; Isaac W. Wiley, Lec- 
turer on the Christian Ministry ; Theodore D. 
Woolsey, Lecturer on Polytheism; Carl Zer- 
rahn, Oratorio, and Orchestral Conductor. 

Number of students, 177. 


Cotitece or tHE Hoty Cross (Wor- 
cester). (Report of 1872). Founded 1843. 
President, Antony F. Ciampi. 

Faculty and other college officers: Albert 
J. Peters, French ; L. H. Gache, Logic, Meta- 
physics, and Ethics; James Major, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and Mathematics ; 
Charles H. Fulmer, Rhetoric; John J. Mur- 
phy, Poetry; Jeremiah McCarthy, Humani- 
ties and Mathematics ; Stephen E. Folan, Hu- 
manities and Muthematics; Thomas F. Mc- 
Laughlin, Humanities and Arithmetic ; Thom- 
as M. Reynolds, Latin, Greek, and Arithmetic ; 
P. J. Murphy, Latin, Greek, and Arithmetic ; 
George P. Burt, Jlusie ; Peter B. Mignault, 
Physician. 

Number of students, 140. 


Harvarp Cotiece (Cambridge). Found- 
ed, 1636. President, Charles W. Eliot. 

Officers of instruction and government: 
Emory Washburn, Law; Frederick Henry 
Hedge, German; John Barnard Swett Jack- 
son, Morbid Anatomy, and Curator of the Ana- 
tomical Museum; John Langdon Sibley, Zi- 


brarian; Andrew Preston Peabody (Preacher 
to the University), Christian Morals; Oliver 
Stearns, Theology ; Louis Agassiz, Zodlogy and 
Geology ; Oliver Wendell Holmes, Anatomy ; 
Benjamin Peirce, Astronomy and Mathematics ; 
Asa Gray, Natural History ; Thomas Motley, 
Farming ; George Cheyne Shattuck, Theory 
and Practice of Physic; Francis Bowen, 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity; Joseph Lovering, Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy ; Evangelinus Apostolides 
Sophocles, Greek; Henry Warren Torrey, 
Ancient and Modern History ; Jeffries Wyman, 
Anatomy; Henry Jacob Bigelow, Surgery; 
George Derby, Hygiene ; John Eugene Tyler, 
Mental Diseases; Henry Lawrence Eustis, 
Engineering; James Russell Lowell, French, 
Spanish, and Belles-Lettres; Josiah Dwight 
Whitney, Geology; Ezra Abbot, New Tes- 
tament Criticism and Interpretation; Charles 
Edward Buckingham, Obstetrics and Medical 
Jurisprudence; Hermann August Hagen, 
Entomology; Francis Minot, Medicine, and 
Diseases of Women and Children; Woleott 
Gibbs, Application of Science tothe Useful Arts ; 

Daniel Denison Slade, Applied Zodlogy; 

John Phillips Reynolds, Obstetrics; Francis 
James Child, Rhetoric and Oratory; Calvin 
Ellis, Clinical Medicine ; George Martin Lane, 
Latin; Joseph Winlock (Director of the Ob- 
servatory) Astronomy and Geodesy; Henry 
Willard Williams, Ophthalmology; Thomas 
Henderson Chandler, Dentistry; Josiah Par- 
sons Cooke, Chemistry and Mineralogy; Ed- 
ward James Young, Hebrew, Oriental Lan- 
guages, and Biblical Literature ; Charles Frank- 
lin Dunbar, Political Economy ; Charles Car- 
roll Everett, Theology ; John Nelson Borland, 
Clinical Medicine; William Watson Goodwin, 
Greek Literature ; Christopher Columbus Lang- 
dell, Zaw; Ferdinand Bécher, Modern Lan- 
guages ; David Williams Cheever, Clinical Sur- 
gery; Ephraim Whitman Gurney, History; 
Adams Sherman Hill, Rhetoric ; James Mills 
Peirce, Mathematics ; James Clarke White, Der- 
matology; Francis Humphreys Storer, Agri- 

cultural Chemistry ; James Bradstreet Gree- 
nough, Latin ; Bennett Hubbard Nash, J¢al- 

tan and Spanish ; Arthur Searle, Assistant 
in the Observatory; George Tufton Moffatt, 
Operative Dentistry ; John Knowles Paine, 
Music ; Henry Adams, History; William 
Augustus Rogers, Assistant in the Observa- 
tory; Francis G. Sanborn, L£ntomology; 
Robert Thaxter Edes, Materia Medica; Wil- 
liam Everett, Latin ; Charles Sanders Peirce, 
Assistant in the Observatory; Charles Joyce 
White, Mathematics; Raphael Pumpelly, 
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Mining; Thomas Barnes Hitchcock, Dental 
Pathology and Therapeutics; Henry Pick- 
ering Bowditch, Physiology; William Henry 
‘Pettee, Mining; Charles Burnham Porter, De- 
monstrator of Anatomy; Charles Sprague Sar- 
gent, Horticulture; John Fiske, Assistant 
Librarian; Frederic Irving Knight, Ausculta- 
tion, Percussion, and Laryngoscopy; Clement 
Lawrence Smith, Zeo,;'n; John Collins War- 
ren, Surgery; Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, 
Paleontology ; Luther Dimmick Shepard, Op- 
erative Dentistry ; Nachauiel Ware Hawes, Op- 
erative Dentistry; Reginald Heber Fitz, Pa- 
thological Anatomy; George Herbert Palmer, 
Philosophy ; Edwin Pliny Seaver, Mathemat- 
ics; Frank Eustace Anderson, Greek; George 
Anthony Hill, Physics and Registrar; John 
Trowbridge, Physics ; Charles Loring Jackson, 
Chemistry ; Edward Stickney Wood, Chemis- 
try; Pierre Julien Boris, French ; Josiah Calef 
Bartlett, Mathematies; Arthur Irving Fiske, 
Greck ; Henry Barker Hill, Chemistry; Henry 
Howland, German; James Jefferson Myers, 
Prector ; Charles Herbert Moore, Free Hand 
Drawing and Water Co’ors ; George Theodore 
Dippold, German; William Hunter Orcutt, 
Joseph Bangs Warner, Proctors ; Charles Ed- 
ward Munroe, Chemistry; Arthur Lord 
Huntington, Henry Parkman, William Wil- 
lard Boyd, Samuel Brearley, Henry Nathan 
Wheeler, Albert Lamb Lincoln, Edward Ste- 
vens Sheldon, John Freeman Tufts, Moses 
Peikins White, Proctors; Edward William 
Hooper, Steward; James Winthrop Harris, 
Secretary; Amory Thompson Gibbs, Assistant 
Secretary; James Jennison, Librarian of the 
Divinity School; John Himes Arnold, Libra- 
rian of the Law School; Joseph Herbert Sen- 
ter, Assistant in the General Library; John 
Freeman Brown, Assistant in the Physical Lab- 
oratory; Alfred Withington Field, Assistant 
in the Chemical Laboratory ; William Elder, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory ; Marcelo 
Hutchinson, Assistant inthe Laboratory of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry; Arthur Gorham Davis, 
Treasurer's Bookkeeper ; Frederic William Lis- 
ter, Superintendent of the Gymnasium. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COoL- 
LeGce (Amherst). Founded 1863. President, 
William S. Clark ; also Professor of Botany 
and Ilortiéulture. 

Faculty: Levi Stockbridge, Agriculture ; 
Henry H. Goodell, Afodern Languages ; 
Charles A. Goessmann, Chemistry ; Henry W. 
Parker, Mental, Moral, and Social Science; 
Selim H. Peabody, Physics and Civil Engineer- 
ing ; Henry James Clark, Veterinary Science ; 


A. H. Merrill, Military Science and Tactics ; 
Robert M. Woods, Rhetoric and Elocution ; 
Charles L. Flint, Dairy Farming; Joseph 
White, Civil Polity ; A. S. Packard, jun., Use- 
Sul and Injurious Insects ; Richard H. Mather, 
Sculpture and German Literature; Alonzo 
Bradley, Honey Bee ; M. Fayette Dickinson, 
jun., Rural Law; George 8. Cheney, Vocal 
Music ; Willard C. Ware, Gardener ; John C. 
Dillon, Farm Superintendent. 
Number of students, 171. 


Massacuusetts Institute oF TeEcs- 
noLoGy (Boston). Founded 1861. Presi- 
dent, John D. Runkle; also Professor of 
Mathematics and Mechanics. 

Officers of instruction: William Watson, 
Mechanical Engineering; John B. Henck, 
Civil and Topographical Engineering ; William 
R. Ware, Architecture; William P. Atkinson, 
English and History; George A. Osborne, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Navigation ; 
Alfred P. Rockwell, Mining Engineering ; Ed- 
ward C. Pickering, Physics; Samuel Knee- 
land, Zodlogy and Physiology; John M. Ord- 
way, Metallurgy and Industrial Chemistry; 
James M. Crafts, Analytical and Organic 
Chemistry; Robert H. Richards, Mineralogy 
and Assaying ; Thomas Sterry Hunt, Geology ; 
George H. Howison, Logic and the Philosophy 
of Science; S..Edward Warren, Descriptive 
Geometry, Stereotomy, and Drawing; William 
Ripley Nichols, General Chemistry; Henry 
L. Whiting, Topography; Henry Mitchell, 
Physical Hydrography; Alpheus Hyatt, Pale- 
ontology; Lewis B. Monroe, Vocal Culture 
and Elocution; William H. Niles, Physical 
Geology and Geography; Charles R. Cross, 
Physics; Gaetano Lanza, Mathematics and 
Mechanics; Ernest Schubert, Free-IJand and 
Machine Drawing ; Eugene Letang, Architec- 
ture; John A. Whipple, Photography ; Wiil- 
liam E. Hoyt, Civil Engineering and Drawing ; 
Jules Lévy, French, Spanish, and Italian; E. 
C. F. Krauss, German; Charles Kastner, 
Practical Design; Edward K. Clark, Mechan- 
ical Drawing; Randal Whittier, Mathematics ; 
James M. Hodge, General Chemistry and Qual- 
titative Analysis ; Clarence S. Ward, Quantit- 
ative Analysis ; Hobart Moore, Military Tac- 
tics ; Darwin C. Fogg, Janitor. 

Number of students, 356. 


Mount Hoyrtoxe Femare Seminary 
(South Hadley). Founded 1836. Principal, 
Miss Julia E. Ward. 

Teachers: Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, Miss 
Anna C. Edwards, Associate Principals ; Miss 
Lydia W. Shattuck, Miss Harriet E. Sessions, 
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Miss Hannah Noble, Miss Helen P. Bowers, 
Miss Lucy J. Holmes, Miss Susan M. Clary, 
Miss Frances M. Hazen, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Prentiss, Miss Mary C. Townsend, Miss Sa- 
rah L. Melvin, Miss Elizabeth M. Bardwell, 
Miss Louise F. Cowles, Miss Susan Bowen, 
Miss Sarah Bowen, Miss Anna M. Wells, 
Miss Adaline E. Green, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Hodgdon, Miss Martha E. E. Bradford, Miss 
* Cornelia M. Clapp, Miss Caroline L. White, 
Miss M. Ella Spooner, Emma H. Callender, 
M.D., Physician, and Teacher of Physiology ; 


Miss Mary O. Nutting, Librarian ; Mlle. Car- - 


oline de Maupassant, French and German; 
Miss Emma A. Ide, Vocal Music. 
Number of students, 271. 


New Cuurcn Tueorocicat ScHoor 
(Waltham, Mass). Recently established. 
President, Thomas Worcester ; also Professor 
of Theology. 

Faculty and officeys : T. O. Paine, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin; L. B. Morrow, Elocution 
and Culture of the Voice. 

Number of students, 7. 


Turrs Cottece (Medford). Founded 
1854. President, Alonzo A. Miner ; a/so Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy. 

Faculty and other officers: Thomas J. 
Sawyer, Christian Theology ; John P. Marshall, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology; Jerome 
Schneider, Greek; Heman A. Dearborn, 
Jatin; Benjamin G. Brown, Mathematics ; 
William R. Shipmat, Rhetoric, Logic, and 
English Literature, also Librarian; Moses T. 
Brown, Elocution; Charles E. Fay, Modern 
Languages ; Charles D. Bray, Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineering; Charles H. Leonard, 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology; William G. 
Tousey, Psychology and Natural Theology ; 
Silas W. Sutton, Mathematics; John W. 
Adams, Vocal Music. 

Lecturers in Divinity School: Thomas B. 
Thayer, Evidences of Christianity; A. St. 
John Chambré, Ecclesiastical History; E C. 
Bolles, Relations of Science to Christianity; E. 
H. Chapen, Study of Language. 

Number of students, 80. 


Witirams §=Coxtrece (Williamstown). 
Founded 1793. President, Paul Ansel Chad- 
bourne. Ex-President, Mark Hopkins ; also 
Professor of Theology and of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: —— 
-———, Astronomy ; Nathaniel Herrick Griffin, 
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Latin, also Librarian ; John Tatlock (Emeritus), 
Mathematics ; John Bascom, Rhetoric ; Arthur 
Latham Perry, History and Political Economy ; 
Charles Franklin Gilson, Modern Languages ; 
Sanborn Tenney, Natural History; Cyrus 
Morris Dodd, Mathematics; Orlando Mar- 
cellis Fernald, Greek ; Ira Remsen, Physics 
and Chemistry; Henry Wilson Smith, Physi- 
cal Training. 
Number of students, 119. 


Worcester County Free Institute 
or Inpustrriat Scrence (Worcester). 
Founded 1865. Principal, Charles O. 
Thompson ; also Professor of Chemistry. 

Faculty: George I. Alden, Mechanics ; 
George E. Gladwin, Drawing ; John E. Sin- 
clair, Mathematics and Civil Engineering ; 
Alonzo S. Kimball, Physics; Edward P. 
Smith, Modern Languages; Thomas E. N. 
Eaton, Mathematics; Milton P. Higgins, Su- 
perintendent of Machine Shop. 

Number of students, 93. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown Universiry (Providence). Found- 
ed 1764. President, E. G. Robinson; also 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
L. Lincoln, Latin and German; Samuel S. 
Greene, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
Albert Harkness, Greek; J. Lewis Diman, 
History and Political Economy; Benjamin F. 
Clarke, Mathematics and Civil Engineering; 
John H. Appleton, Chemistry ; T. Whiting 
Bancroft, Rhetoric, English Literature, and Elo- 
cution; Eli W. Blake, Physics; William C. 
Poland, Latin and Greek; J. W. P. Jenks, 
Director of Museum of Natural History, Lectur- 
er on Agriculture; Charles H. Gates, French ; 
Charles L. Nichols, Analytical Chemistry ; 
Reuben A. Guild, Librarian; William Doug- 
las, Register. 

Number of students, 204. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Trinity Cottece (Hartford). Founded 
1823. President, Abner Jackson ; also Pro- 
JSessor of Ethics and Metaphysics. 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
Brocklesby, Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy; Thomas R. Pynchon, Chemistry and 
Natural Science ; John T. Huntington, Greek ; 
Edwin E. Johnson, Rhetoric, and English Lan- 
guage and Literature ; Austin Stickney, Latin ; 
Samuel Hart, Mathematics; George O. Hol- 
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brooke, Modern Languages ; John Williams, 
History ; Francis T. Russell, Oratory ; Dun- 
can L. Stewart (emeritus), Greek and Latin; 
George C Shattuck, Medicine ; William A. 
M. Wainwright, Anatomy and Physiology ; 
William D: Shipman, Law; Samuel Eliot, 
Political Science and Constitutional Law ; Wil- 
liam Cleveland Hicks, Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering ; Wootton Wright Hawkes, Eng- 
lish Language and Literature. 
Number of students, 67. 


Westeyvan University (Middletown). 
Founded 1831. President, Joseph Cummings ; 
also Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philos- 
ophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : John John- 
ston, Natural Science ; John M. Van Vieck, 
Mathematics and Astronomy; Calvin S. Har- 
rington, Latin; James C. Van Benschoten, 
Greek and Modern Languages ; George Pren- 
tice, Rhetoric, English Literature, and Hebrew ; 
William North Rice, Geology and Natural 
History; Ralph G. Hibbard, Flocution ; Moses 
Clark White, Histology and Microscope ; Caleb 
T.: Winchester, Librarian; George Brown 
Goode, Curator of the Cabinets ; Darius Baker, 
Tutor in Latin ; Edgar Moncena Smith, Tutor 
in Mathematics. 

Number of students, 189. 


Yate Cottecx (New Haven). Founded 


1801. President, Noah Porter. 

Faculty and instructors: Leonard Bacon, 
Church Potity and ‘American Church History ; 
Elias Loomis, Natural Philosophy and Astron- 
omy; William A. Norton, Civil Engineering ; 
James D. Dana, Geology and Mineralogy ; 
George E. Day, Hebrew and Biblical Theology ; 
Samuel Harris, Systematic Theology ; Thomas 
A. Thacher, Latin; Benjamin S. Roberts, 
Military Science ; Benjamin Silliman, Chemis- 
trys Chester S. Lyman, Astronomy and Physics ; 
James M. Hoppin, Homiletics and Pastoral 
Charge; Stephen G. Hubbard, Obstetrics ; 
William D. Whitney, Sanscrit, Comparative 
Philology, and Modern Languages ; Moses C. 
White Histology, Pathology, and Microscopy ; 
Francis Wayland, Mercantile Law and Evi- 
dence ; George P. Fisher, Ecclesiastical His- 
torh; William P. Trowbridge, Dynamical 
Engineering ; Timothy Dwight, Sacred Litera- 
ture; Charles A. Lindsley, Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics ; Hubert A. Newton, Mathe- 
matics; George J. Brush, Mineralogy and Cu- 
rator of Mineralogical Cabinet ; Samuel W. John- 
son, Agricultural and Analytical Chemistry ; 
William H. Brewer, Agriculture; Francis 
Bacon, Surgery ; Leonard J. Sanford, Anatomy 


and Physiology; William C. Robinson, Ele- 
mentary and Criminal Law, and Law of Real 
Property ; John F. Weir, Painting and Design ; 
Lewis R. Packard, Greek; Cyrus Northrop, 
Rhetoric and English Literature ; Daniel C. 
Eaton, Botany ; Arthur M. Wheeler, History ; 
Addison Van Name, Librarian; J Willard 
Gibbs, Mathematical Physics; Arthur W. 
Wright, Chemistry and Molecular Physics ; 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, English ; Othniel C. 
Marsh, Paleontology ; D. Cady Eaton, History 
of Art; Eugene L. Richards, Mathematics ; 
Francis A. Walker, Political Economy and 
History ; John H. Niemeyer, Drawing ; Frank- 
lin B. Dexter, Assistant Librarian and Regis- 
trar ; Simeon E. Baldwin, Constitutional and 
Commercial Law, Law of Wills; Oscar D. 
Allen, Metallurgy; Edward B. Coe, Modern 
Languages; Addison E. Verrill, Zodlogy; 
Franklin Carter, German ; William G. Sum- 
ner, Political and Social Science ; Johnson T. 
Platt, Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence ; 
Henry P. Wright, Zatin ; James K. Thacher, 
Natural Philosophy ; Henry A. Beers, English 
Literature; Edward Heaton, Mathematics ; 
Thomas Hooker, Greek; Edward G. Coy, 
Latin; Henry Ward Beecher, Preaching ; 
Mark Builey, Elocution ; John E. Clark, Mathe- 
matiés ; Albert S. Wheeler, German ; William 
L. Bradley, Anatomy; Gustave J. Stoeckel, 
Vocal Musie ; Richard M. Bache, Plane Table 
Surveying ; F. R. Honey, Orthographic Projec- 
tion; Abram M. Shew, Insanity; Daniel H. 
Wells, Civil Engineering; Sidney I. Smith, 
Loilogy ; Oscar Harger, Paleontology ; Edward 
S. Breidenbaugh, Chemistry ; Charles S. Hast- 
ings, Physics; Horace Andrews, Surveying ; 
Daniel H. Pierpont, Surveying ; Theophil M. 
Prudden, Chemistry ; Louis Bail, Drawing. 


NEW YORK. 

Avusurn THEOLOGICAL Seminary (Au- 
burn). Founded 1820. 

Faculty : Samuel M. Hopkins, Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Polity ; Edwin Hall, Chris- 
tian Theology ; J. B. Condit, Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theology; E. A. Huntington, 
Biblical Criticism, also Librarian; Willis J. 
Beecher, Hebrew. 

Number of students, 47. 


CoLLeGE oF THE City or New York 
(New-York City). Founded 1866. Presi- 
dent, Alexander Stewart Webb. 

Faculty and other college officers: Jean 
Roemer, French; Agustin Jose Morales, 
Spanish Language and Literature ; Gerardus 
Beekman Docharty, Mathematics; Charles 
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Edward Anthon, History and Belles-Lettres ; 
John Graeff Barton, English Language ond 
Literature ; Robert Ogden Doremus, Chemis- 
try and Physics; Hermann Joseph Aloys 
Koerne, Descriptive Geometry and Drawing ; 
Adolph Werner, German; John Christopher 
Draper, Natural History and Physiology; Al- 
fred George Compton, Mechanics, 

and Engineering ; George Washington Hunts- 
man, Philosophy; Charles George Herber- 
mann, Latin ; Jesse Ames Spencer, Greek; 
Benjamin Arad Sheldon, Mathematics ; Casi- 
mir Fabregou, French ; Jame Godwin, Solo- 
mon Woolf, James Knox, Fitzgerald Tisdall, 
Tutors; James Edward Morrison, History 
and Belles-Lettres ; Charles Roberts, Tutor ; 
Ernest Fiston, French; Eustace Whipple 
Fisher, English Language and Literature; Ed- 
ward Ellice Burnet, English Language and 
Literature; John Robert Sim, Tutor; Wil- 
liam George McGuckin, Tutor; Robert 
Abbe, Tutor; Charles A. Walworth, Book- 
keeping and Phonography ; Hugo R. Hutten, 
German; J. Hampden Dougherty, Charles 
E. Lydecker, Martin Summerbell, Fellows ; 
Joseph Edwin Frobisher, Elocution; Asa 
Williams Wilkinson, Assistant in Chemistry ; 
John Thomas Cuming, Librarian and Regis- 
trar; Francis A. Reicard, Assistant in Reposi- 


tory; Charles Wolfe, Mechanician. 
Number of students, 880. 


Co.Lece or Puysicians AND SURGEONS, 
Medical Department of Columbia College 
(New York City). President, Edward Dela- 
field ; also Lecturer on Pathological Astronomy. 
Established 1807. 

Faculty: Willard Parker, Clinical Sur- 
gery; Alonzo Clark, Pathology and Practical 
Medicine; John C. Dalton, Physiology and 
Hygiene ; Samuel, St. John, Chemistry and 
Medical Jurisprudence ; Thomas M. Markoe, 
Surgery ; T. Gaillard Thomas, Obstetrics, and 
Diseases of Women and Children; John T. 
Metcalfe, Clinical Medicine ; Henry B. Sands, 
Anatomy; James W. McLane (Adjunct), 
Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and Children ; 
Thomas T. Sabine (Adjunct), Anatomy ; 
Charles F. Chandler (Adjunct), Chemistry and 
Medical Jurisprudence; Edward Curtis, 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics; William 
Detmold (Emeritus), Clinical and Military 
Surgery; William H. Draper, Diseases of the 
Skin ; Cornelius R. Agnew, Diseases of the Eye 
and Ear ; Abraham Jercobi, Diseases of Chil- 
dren; Fessenden N. Otis, Venereal Diseases, 
and Diseases of Genito Urinary Organs; John 
G. Curtis, Demonstrator of Anatomy; Charles 


McBurney, Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy ; 
James L. Little, Operative Surgery and Surgi- 
cal Dressings; Edward C. Sequin, Diseases 
of Nervous System (Insanity); George G. 
Wheelock, Physical Diagnosis; A. Brayton 
Ball, Diseases of the Kidneys. 

Number of students, 356. 


Co.ieceE or St. Francis Xavier (New- 
York City). Founded 1847. President, H. 
Hudon. 

Faculty and other college officers : Francis 
Cazeau, Vice-President, Prefect of Studies, and 
Chief Disciplinarian ; James Perron, Treasur- 
er; Theodore Thiry, Chaplain; Charles H. 
De Luynes, Librarian; William Pardow, As- 
sistant Prefect of Studies and Discipline, Libra- 
rian of the Students’ Library; Godfrey Fride- 
rici, Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and German; 
Samuel Frisbee, Physics, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Botany, and Mechanics; Cleophas Des- 
jardins, Chemistry ; Maurice Ronayne, Histo- 
ry and Evidences of Religion, President of the 
Debating Society ; Patrick Dealy, Director of 
the Alumni Sodality ;.Peter Cassidy, Rhetoric 
and Elocution; James Casey, Belles-Lettres 
and Geometry; Francis Smith, Classics and 
Algebra; John Cunningham, Introductory 
Class ; Joseph Jerge, Grammar, Algebra, and 
German; John B. Prendergast, Grammar ; 
Edward McTammany, Grammar ; Robert Mc- 
Ginley, James P. Melanephy, Rudiments ; 
Francis Xavier Renaud, Commercial and Pre- 
paratory Courses; James H. Reddan, Arithme- 
tccand French; John O’Neill, Commercial 
Law ; Aloysius W. Reilly, First Commercial 
Class ; Charles F. H. O’Neill, Second Commer- 
cial Class ; Thomas J. McDonough, Third 
Commercial Class; William B. J. Boddy, 
First Preparatory Class; Thomas J. Went- 
worth, Second Preparatory Class ; Francis T. 
Durand, Third Preparatory Class; John S. 
O'Leary, Fourth Preparatory Class ; Theo- 
dore T. Chevalme, French; Prof. P. Oeker, 
German; Antonio A. Herrera, Drawing and 
Penmanship; John Dowdle, Penmanship ; 
Felix Simon, Vocal Music. 

Number of students, 446. 


Cornett University (Ithaca). Found- 
ed 1865. President, Andrew D. White ; also 
Professor of History. 

Faculty: William Channing Russel, Vice- 
President, History, and South European Lan- 
guages ; Evan W. Evans, Mathematics ; George 
C. Caldwell, Agricultural Chemistry ; Burt G. 
Wilder, Comparative Anatomy and Zoblogy ; 
Willard Fiske, Librarian, North European 
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Languages; William D. Wilson, Registrar, 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy ; James Law, 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery; William 
Charles Cleveland, Civil Engineering ; Charles 
Fred. Hartt, General, Economic, and Agricul- 
tural Geology; Albert N. Prentiss, Botany, 
Horticulture, and Arboriculture ; John L. '‘Mor- 
ris, Practical Mechanics, and Director of the 
Machine-Shops ; Charles A. Shaeffer, Analyti- 
cal Chemistry and Mineralogy; Charles H. 
Wing, Chemistry; Henry McCandless, Agri- 
culture; Tracy Peck, Latin; Isaac Flagg, 
Greek ; Charles Chauncy Shackford; Rhetoric 
and General Literuture ; Charles Babcock, Ar- 
chitecture; Hiram Corson, Anglo-Saxon, Eng- 
lish, and Oratory; Wiliam A. Anthony, Phy- 
sics and Industrial Mechanics; William E. 
Arnold, Mathematics and Military Tactics ; 
James W. MacMurray, Military Science; H. 
H. Boyesen, North European Languages; T. 
Frederick Crane, South European Languages ; 
Henry T. Eddy, Mathematics ; James Morgan 
Hart, Waterman T. Hewett, Bela P. Mac- 
Koon, North European Languages; James 
Edward Oliver, Ziba Hazard Potter, Mathe- 
matics; Frederick L. O. Reehrig, Alfred Steb- 
bins, South European Languages; Lucien A. 
Wait, Mathematics; Louis Agassiz, Natural 
History ; Theodore W. Dwight, Constitutional 
Law ; John Stanton Gould, Mechanics applied 
to Agriculture; George Washington Greene, 
American History; James Russell Lowell, 
English Literature; Goldwin Smith, English 
History ; Bayard Taylor, German Literature ; 
James Anthony Froude, English History; C. 
V. Riley, Economic Entomology; Edward 
Wyllys Hyde, Civil Engineering; William 
Russell Dudley, Botany; John Henry Com- 
stock, Entomology; William Harkins, Assist- 
ant in the Library; B. Hermon Smith, Direc- 
tor of the University Press ; George Berry, J. 
H. Comstock, Masters of the Chimes. 

Number of students (men and women), 
537. 


De Veaux Cotxece (Suspension Bridge). 


Founded 1857. Acting President, George Her-. 


bert Patterson; also Professor of Sacred 
Studies, Latin, Greek, French. 

Faculty : James Van Voast (head master), 
Sacred Studies, Mathematics; Francis E. 
Pierce, Military Science; William Keith 
Brooks, Mathematics, Physical Science, Book- 
keeping; Cecil Barnes, English, Geography, 
-History; Francis Eugene Whitney, Greek, 
German, Music; Charles Newton Fessenden, 
Latin, Elocution, Drawing, Penmanship. 

Number of students, 60. 


Erma Fematze Corizer (Elmira). 
Founded 1855. President, Augustus W. 
Cowles; also Professor of Sacred Literature, 
Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty and other college officers: D. R. 
Ford, Physical Science, Mathematics, and As- 
tronomy; Anna M. Bronson, Physiology and 
English Literature; E. Harriet Stanwood, 
Latin, Algebra, and Evidences of Christianity ; 
Agathe Elise Jacot, French and German; C. 
L. Chubbuck, History and Arithmetic; Clara 
H. Hannum, Gymnastics, Latin, and History ; 
Laura A. Wentworth, Music; Mary W. 
Knight, Music; G. W. Waters, Painting ; 
Kate M. Bacon, Drawing and Painting. 

Number of students (women), 151. 


Hamittron Coixece (Clinton). Founded 
1812. President, Samuel Gilman Brown; 
also Professor of Evidences of Christianity. 

Faculty and other college officers : Charles 
Avery (Emeritus), Chemistry; Nicholas Wes- 
termann Goertner, College Pastor; Oren 
Root, Mathematics, Mineralogy, and Geology ; 
Christian Henry Frederick Peters, Astronomy ; 
Ellicott Evans, Law, History, Civil Polity, 
and Political Economy ; Edward North, Greek ; 
John William Mears, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy; Albert Huntington Chester, Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry ; Abel Grosvenor Hop- 
kins, Latin; Chester Huntington, Nutural 
Philosophy ; Henry Allyn Frink, Logic, Rhet- 
oric, and Elocution. 

Number of students, 149. 


Hartwick Seminary (Hartwick Semi- 
nary P.O., Otsego Co.). Founded 1815. 
Principal, James Pitcher. 

Faculty : Luther E. Albert, Theology; F. 
W. Wetherwax, Tutor; ,George Fenton, 
Assistant Tutor ; Mrs. Cora O. Barnard, Mu- 
sic. 

Number of students (men and women), 73. 


Hopart Correce (Geneva). Founded 
1824. President, Maunsell Van Rensselaer; 
also Professor of Christian Ethics, Evidences of 
Christianity, and Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Ken- 
drick Metealf, Rhetoric and Elocution, and Eng- 
lish Language and Literature; John Tow- 
ler, Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
and Modern Languages; Hamilton L, Smith, 
Astronomy and Natural Philosophy ; Joseph H. 
MeDaniels, Greck; Francis Philip Nash, 
Latin; William Stevens Perry, History; 























Charles T. Vail, Elocution, English Language 
and Literature, also Librarian and Registrar. 
Number of students, 45. 


Ineuam University (Le Roy). Founded 
1857. Acting President, Lucius D. Chapin ; 
also Professor of Art Criticism. 


Faculty: Mrs. E. E. Ingham Staunton, 
Vice-Chancellor, and Director of the School of 


Art; William L. Parsons, Mental and Moral 


Science; Mrs, L. A. Parsons, Classification, 
History; and Literature ; Miss Rhoda E. Mead, 
French and German; J. Jennings, Mathemat- 
ics and Academic Studies ; Miss Sarah B. Cor- 
liss, Natural Sciences and Academic Studies ; 
R. L. D. Chapin, Latin ; Abbie B. Gray, Pre- 
paratory Department ; Mrs Julia W. Davison, 
Health and Domestic Department; Phineas 
Staunton, Drawing, Crayoning, and Oil Paint- 
ing; Henri Appy, Vocal Music; Mrs. C. S. 
P. Cary, Miss [ittie Feagles, Miss Maggie R. 
Innis, Mrs. J. Jennings, Instrumental Music. 
Number of students, 160. 


Mapison University (Hamilton). 
Founded 1820; chartered 1846. President, 
Ebenezer Dodge ; also Professor of Metaphys- 
ics. 


Faculty: Philetus B. Spear, Hebrew ; Alex- 
ander M. Beebee, Logic; Lucien M. Osborn, 
Natural Sciences ; N. Lloyd Andrews, Greek, 
also Librarian ; John James Lewis, Civil His- 
tory, English Literature, and Oratory ; Edward 
Judson, Latin and Modern Languages; H. 
Harvey, Moral Philosophy, Biblical Interpreta- 
tion, and Pastoral Theology ; James M. Taylor, 
Mathematics, also Principal of the Grammar 
School ; David Weston, Ecclesiastical History. 

Number of students, 189. 


Mannattan Coiiece (New-York City). 
Founded 1863. Director, Brother Paulian. 


Packer Cotteciate Institute (Brook- 
lyn). Founded 1846. President, A. Crit- 
tenden. 

Faculty: D. G. Eaton, Mathematics and 
Natural Science; Miss Elizabeth J. Smith, 
Matron; Miss Susan K. Cook, Mrs. Mary H. 
Leffingwell, Collegiate Teachers ; Miss Abby T. 
Wells, Miss Harrict A. Dickinson, Miss An- 
nie L. Parker, Miss Louise B. Hendriksen, 
Miss Louise V. Van Ingen, Miss Veturia 
Manson, First Academic Department; Miss 
Alice A. Caruth, Miss Susan R. Howard, 
Miss Mary F. Swain, Miss M. Gordon Pryor, 
Miss Emily J. Hadden, Miss Margaret E. 
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Winslow, Second Academic Department ; Miss 
Mary A. Willis, Miss Elizabeth A. Massa, 
Third Academic Department ; Miss Sarah Lou- 
ise Taylor, Miss Maria L. Fullerton, Prepara- 
tory; Miss Sophia L. Waterbury, Composition ; 
Mile. Emilie Achert, French ; Miss Celinda T. 
Davis, Zatin; Madame Antonie Hoffmann, 
German; Alberto De Tornos, Spanish; Mrs. 
Marion Christopher, Organist and Vocal Mu- 
sic; §. Steffanone, Vocal Music ; Miss Harriet 
Hudson Clarke, Vocal Music; Madame Wil- 
liam Vincent Wallace, Instrumental Music ; 
Miss Virginia Granbery, Drawing and Oil 
Painting; Miss Eliza G. Aller, Elementary 
Drawng; Mrs. Juliet W. Perkins, Elocution ; 
Miss Ellen Garahan, Penmanship; Miss Fanny 
Elkins, Laboratory Assistant; Miss Hannah 
J. Garalfan, Librarian; Miss Emma J. 
Browne, Secretary; A. B. Crosby, Physiolo- 


gy: 
Number of students, 809. 


Roterers Femate Coritece (New-York 
City). Founded 1838. President, George 
W. Samson. 


Sr. Joun’s Cottece (Fordham). Found- 
ed 1846. President, Joseph Shea; also Pro- 
fessor of Evidences of Religi 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
Fitzpatrick, Chief Disciplinarian ; Peter Tissot, 
Book-keeping ; Godfrey Friedrici, Mental Phi- 
losophy, Ethics, and German; Louis Jouin, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics ; David 
Merrick, History ; Edward Doucet, Chaplain ; 
William J. Doherty, hetoric and Music; 
John J. McCarthy, Belles-Lettres and Geome- 
try; Thomas J. Campbell, Classics and Alge- 
bra; Francis S. Smith, Grammar and Arith- 
metic; David C. Plante, Grammar and Arith- 
metic; Ernest Desjardins, Grammar and 
Arithmetic; Alfred La Rue, Latin; Neil N. 
McKinnon, English, Geometry, and Book-keep- 
ing; Charles J. O’Connor, English, Algebra, 
and Bookkeeping ; John O’Rourke, English and 
Arithmetic; Patrick Donnelly, English and 
Arithmetic; Henry Kavanagh, Preparatory 
Class; Raymond Sapia, Spanish and Pen- 
manship ; Julius Macé, Music ; Salvator Urso, 
Music ; Felix Simon, Music ; James Bathgate, 
Physician. 

Number of students, 265. 





St. Joseru’s Cotvece (Buffalo). Found- 
ed 1861. President, Brother Frank. Vice- 
President, Brother Halward. 

Number of students, 291. 
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Sr. Lawrence University (Canton). 
Founded 1856. 

Faculty: Ebenezer Fisher, President of 
Theological School, also Professor of Theology 
and Ethics ; Joun Stebbins Lee, Ecclesiastical 
History and Biblical Archeology; Orello 
Cone, Biblical Languages and Literature and 
German ; A. G. Gaines, Acting President Col- 
lege of Letters and Science, also Professor of 
Inteliectual and Moral Philosophy ; John 
Stocker Miller, Latin and Greek; Allen En- 
gene Kilby, Mathematics; Lucy G. French, 
French and Latin; Edwin C. Bolles, Micros- 
copy, Chemistry, Zodlogy, and Botany ; James 
Henry Chapin, Geology and Mineralogy; A. 
Zenas Squire, Mathematics ; Foster L. Backus, 
Latin; Annette J. Shaw, German; Hiram 
A. Merrell, Mathematics; Isaac PB. Booth, 
Librarian ; Mrs. Edna J. C. Noble, Elocution. 

Number of students (men and women), 69. 


Sr. Srerwen’s Corviece_(Annandale). 
Founded 1860. Warden, Robert B. Fair- 
bairn ; also Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: George 
B. Hopson, Latin; Andrew Oliver, Greek 
and Hebrew ; William W. Olssen, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Charles A. Foster, 
History and English Language and Literature ; 
James Stryker, Greek; H. C. Rush, Tutor ; 
William H. Tomlins, Librarian. 

Number of students, 71. 


Syracuse Universiry (Syracuse). Found- 
ed 1870. Chancellor, Alexander Winchell. 

Officers of instruction and government: 
John R. French, Mathematics; Wesley P. 
Codington, Greek ; John J. Brown, Chemistry ; 
Charles W. Bennett, History and Logic; He- 
man H. Sanford, Latin; George F. Comfort, 
Modern Lanquages and sthetics; John H, 
Durston, Modern Languages ; W. Locke Rich- 
ardson, Elocution; John Towler, Anatomy ; 
Frederick Hyde, Surgery ; Hiram N. Eastman, 
Medicine; Nelson Nivison, Physiology, Pa- 
thology, and Hygiene; Edward B. Stevens, 
Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Botany; 
Charles E. Rider, Ophthalmology and Diseases 
of the Ear; Harvey B. Wilbur, Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System; J. V. P. Quack- 
enbush, Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and 
Children; John Van Duyn, Histology and 
Microscopy, and Assistant in Anatomy ; Joseph 
P. Dunlap, Clinical Medicine; Henry Dar- 
win Didama, Clinical Medicine; Roger W. 
Pease, Clinical Surgery ; Alfred Mercer, Clin- 
ical Surgery; J. Otis Burt, Materia Medica ; 
Wilfred W. Porter, Clinical Midwifery, and 


Diseases of Women and Children ; William T. 

Plant, Medical Jurisprudence ; John W. Law- 

ton, Clinical Ophthalmology and Diseases of the 

Ear; Miles G. Hyde, Demonstrator of Anat- 

omy; John P. Griffin, Librarian and Registrar. 
Number of students, 108. 


Union Cotiece (Schenectady). Found- 
ed 1795. President, Eliphalet Nott Potter; 
also Professor of Moral Philosophy, and Lec- 
turer upon the Evid of Christianity 

Faculty: Tayler Lewis, Oriental Langua- 
ges, and Greek and Latin ; Isaac W. Jackson, 
Mathematics ; John Foster, Natural Philoso- 
phy; Jonathan Pearson, Natural History; 
Henry Whitehorne, Latin and Greek; Wil- 
liam Wells, Modern Languages and Literature ; sed 
Maurice Perkins, Analytical Chemistry, and 
Curator of the Museum; Rev. Ransom Be- 
thune Welch, Logic, Rhetoric, English Litera- 
ture, and Mental Philosophy; Cady Staley, 
Civil Engineering; Harrison Edwin Webster, 
Natural History ; Sidney A. Norton, Physics ; 
Isaiah B. Price, Mathematics and History ; 
Jonathan Pearson, Treasurer and Librarian ; 
Edgar Marshall Jenkins, Assistant Treasurer 
and Registrar. 

Preparatory department: Benjamin Stan- 
ton, Preparatory Training for the College; Sam- 
uel Burnett Howe, Principal of Schenectady 
Union School ; Thomas R. Featherstonhaugh, 
Assistant Professor in Union Classical Insti- 
tute. 

Medical department (Albany Medical Col- 
lege, established 1839). James McNaugh- 
ton, Theory and Practice of Medicine; James 
H. Armsby, Surgery; Edmund R. Peaslee, | 
Diseases of Women; Meredith Clymer, Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System and of the Mind; 
William P. Seymour, Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Children; John V. Lansing, Physiology and 
Clinical Medicine; Albert Vanderveer, Anat- 
omy; Henry R. Haskins, Anatomy; George 
T. Stevens, Ophthalmic and Orthopedic Sur- 
gery; John M. Bigelow, Materia Medica ; 
Maurice Perkins, Chemistry and Tozicology ; 
Hon. Ira Harris, Medical Jurisprudence ; B. U. 
Steenburg, Demonstrator of Anatomy ; Henry 
March, Curator of the Museum; William 
Hailes, Assistant Curator; Willis S. Tucker, 
Chemistry. 

Law department (Law School Albany) : 
Thomas W. Olcott, President; Orlando 
Meads, Secretary ; Ira Harris, Practice, Plead- 
ings,and Evidence; Isaac Edwards, Personal 
Property, Contracts, and Commercial Law ; Wil- 
liam F. Allen, Real Property ; Matthew Hale, 
Criminal Law and Domestic Relations; Wiil- 
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liam L. Learned, Relation between Civil and 
Common Law. 

Dudley Observatory: George W. Hough, 
A.M., Director, assisted by Thomas E. Mc- 
Clure, Henry L. Foreman, Clarence Stirling, 
Prof. Hough. 

Number of students, 459. 


UNIVERSITY OF Burra.o, Medical De- 
partment (Buffalo). Founded ——. 

Dean of Faculty, Julius F. Miner. 

Faculty: Charles B. Coventry (Emeritus), 
Physiology and Medical Jurisprudence ; Sand- 
ford Eastman (Emeritus), Anatomy and Clini- 
cal Surgery ; James P. White, Obstetrics, and 
Diseases of Women and Children; George 
Hadley, Chemistry and Pharmacy ; Thomas 
F. Rochester, Principles and Practice of Med- 
icine and Clinical Medicine; Edward M. 
Moore, Principles and Practice of Surgery; 
Wiiliam H. Mason, Physiology and Micros- 
copy; Julius F. Miner, Special Surgery; H. 
N. Eastman, Materia Medica and Hygiene ; 
Milton G. Potter, Anatomy; William C. 
Phelps, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Number of students, 98. 


Untversity or tue City or New 
York (New York City). Founded 1831. 
President, Howard Crosby. 

Faculty and other college officers: Isaac 
Ferris (Emeritus) Chancellor ; E. A. Johnson, 
Latin; John W. Draper, Chemistry and Natu- 
ral History; Martyn Paine (Emeritus), Mate- 
ria Medica and Therapeutics; Alfred C. Post, 
Surgery, Military Surgery, and Hygiene; Ben- 
jamin N. Martin, Logic and Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy; Richard H. Bull, Civié 
Engineering ; Uenry M. Baird, Greck ; George 
W. Coakley, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
and Astronomy ; John C. Draper, Chemistry ; 
Charles A. Budd, Obstetrics, and Diseases of 
Women and Children; Henry Draper, Physi- 
dloyy and Analytical Chemistry; Alfred L. 
Loomis, Medicine; William Darling, Anato- 
my; T. Addison Richards, Art ; E. H. Gillett, 
Political Science; Vincenzo Botta, /talian; 
William H. Thompson, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics; Henry E. Davies, Law; E. 
Delafield Smith, Zaw ; David R. Jaques, Law; 
George H. Moore, Law; Charles Francis 
Stone, Zaw; Charles Carroll, French . and 
“German; John J. Stevenson, Geology ; Joseph 
A. Saxton, Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing ; Luis F. Mantilla, Spanish; Alex- 
ander Meyrowitz, Hebrew. 

Number of students, 354. 


lu 


University or Rocuesrer (Rochester). 
Founded 1846. President, Martin B. Ander- 
son; also Professor of Intellectual and Moral 


_ Philosophy. 


Faculty and other college officers: Asahel 
C. Kendrick, Greek ; Isaac F. Quinby, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy; Henry A. 
Ward, Natural Sciences; Samuel A. Latti- 
more, Chemistry, also Curator of the Cabinets ; 
Albert H. Mixer, Modern Languages ; Joseph 
H. Gilmore, Logic, Rhetoric, and English Litera- 
ture, also Financial Secretary ; Otis H. Rob- 
inson, Mathematics, also Librarian ; William C. 
Morey, Latin. 

Number of students, 157. 


Vassar Cottece. Founded 1861. Presi- 
dent, John H. Raymond ; also Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Harriet 
W. Terry, Lady Principal; Charles S. Far- 
rar, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry ; Maria Mitchell, Astronomy; Alida 
C. Avery, Physiology and Hygiene; Truman 
J. Backus, Phetoric and English Language and 
Literature; James Orton, Natural History ; 
Charles J. Hinkel, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages; Henry Van Ingen, Painting and 
Drawing; Frederick Louis Ritter, Music ; 
Priscilla H. Braislin, Chemistry and Mathe- 
matics; Eliza M. Wiley, Music; Ann Eliza 
Morse, Assistant; Cecilie Kapp, German; 
Fanny A. Wood, English Composition ; Fran- 
ces Ellen Lord, Greek and Latin; Eunice D. 
Sewall, Librarian; Anna M. Platt, Music; 
Agnes M. Lord, Music; Mary Dame, Presi- 
dent’s Secretary and Assistant Librarian; Ade- 
laide L. Smiley, Zatin ; Caroline B. Le Row, 
Elocution; Abbie F. Goodsell, Rhetoric and 
English Composition; Lily E. Smythe, Vocal 
and Instrumental Music; Susan E. Daggett, 
Ancient History, and Superintendent of Prepar- 
atory Students ; Charlotte C. Haskell, Botany ; 
Clémentine Villiot, French ; Eunice M. Cre- 
tin, French; Mary L. Segur, Vocal Music ; 
Lois Anna Greene, Physical Training; Alma 
B. Goodrich, Music; Arabella J. Tuttle, 
Music; Charlotte E, Finch, Music; Ber- 
gitte Soot, Music; Ella M. Liggett, Mfath- 
ematics; Mary L. Avery, English Composi- 
tion; Ellen Dean, Mathematics; Abbie M. 
Goodwin, Latin. 

Number of students, 411. 


NEW JERSEY. 


_ Borpentown Femare Correce (Bor- 
dentown). Chartered 1853. President, John 
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H. Brakeley ; also Lecturer on Natural Sci- 
ence. 


Faculty: J. Easter, Mfental and Moral 
Science; Charles W. Bunn, Mathematics and 
Ancient Languages; Miss Jane Briscoe, 
Physiology and History; Mrs. J. E. D. Easter, 

Rhetoric and English Literature ; Joseph Keeh- 
ler, Instrumental Music; Mrs. E. Lansing, 
Music, Drawing and Painting ; Miss Mary A. 
Harmon, Singing; Mad’lle Aimee Wagner, 
French and German. 
Number of students, 128. 


Bur.tincTon 
Founded 1846. 
Odenheimer. 

Officers and teachers: Francis J. Clerc, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy; Marcus F. 
Hyde, Ancient Languages ; George McClellan 
Fisk, English Literature; Horace R. Chase, 
Mathematics; Charles Everest, English Lan- 
guage , also Drill-Master ; C. Baquet, French ; 
A. Paladini, Italian and Spanish; E. R. 
Schmidt, Natural Sciences and German; 
Henry S. Haines, Curator. 

Theological faculty: W. H. Odenheimer, 
Canon Law; F.J. Clerc, Ecclesiastical History, 
Evidences of Christianity, Book of Common 
Prayer; M. F. Hyde, Sacred Criticism and 
Patristics; George Morgan Hills, Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology; Elvin ‘K. Smith, 
Dogmatic Theology; William S. Walker, 
Oriental and Biblical Literature; Louis C. 
Newman, Hebrew. 

Number of students, 65. 


Cottecx (Barlington). 
President, William Henry 


Coxitece or New Jersey (Princeton). 
Founded 1746. President, James McCosh ; 
also Professor of Biblical Instruction. 

Faculty and other college officers: Stephen 
Alexander, Natural Phiiosophy and Astronomy ; 
Lyman H. Atwater, Logic, and Moral and 
Political Science; Arnold Guyot, Geology 
and Physical Geography; John T. Duffield, 
Mathematics and Mechanics; J. Stillwell 
Schanck, Chemistry and Natural History; 
Henry C. Cameron, Greek, also Librarian ; 
Charles W. Shields, History, and Harmony 
of Science and Revealed Religion; William A. 
Packard, Latin and Science of Language ; John 
S. Hart, Belles-Lettres, and English Language 
and Literature; Joseph Kargé, Modern Lan- 
guages ; 8. G. Peabody, Elocution ; Fuller P. 
Dalrymple, Mathematics ; Eli Marsh Turner, 
Belles-Lettres, also Assistant Librarian; Al- 
fred H. Fahnestock, Latin ; John Laird, Greek ; 
James C. Moffat, Lecturer on Greek Literature ; 
George H. Cook, Lecturer on Geology; C. F. 
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Brackett, Physics; Henry B. Cornwall, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. 
Number of students, 376. 


Drew Tueoroeicat Seminary (Madi- 
son). Founded 1868. President, Randolph 
S. Foster; also Professor of Systematic 
Theology. . 

Faculty : James Strong, Exagetical Theology; 
John F. Hurst, Historical Theology; Daniel P. 
Kidder, Practical Theology; Henry A. Buttz, 
Greek, also Librarian; Henry C. Whiting, 
Latin ; J. N. Irvin, Greek ; Solomon Parsons, 
Mathematics and Science; Rudolph Wahl, 
German, also Acting Librarian; John Miley 
(elect), Systematic Theology. 

Number of students, 107. 


Rutcrers Correce (New Brunswick). 
Founded 1770. President, William Henry 
Campbell. 

Faculty and other college offices: Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, Biblical Literature, Evi- 
dences of Christianity and Moral Philosophy ; 
George H. Cook, Chemistry, Natural History, 
and Agriculture ; De Witt Ten Broeck Reiley, 
Latin; David Murray, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and Astroncmy; Theodore Sand- 
ford Doolittle, Rhetoric, Logic, and Mental 
Philosophy ; Jacob Cooper, Greek ; John Con- 
over Smock, Mining and Metallurgy ; George W. 
Atherton, History, Political Economy, and 
Constitutional Law, also Military Superin- 
tendent and Librarian; Carl Meyer, Modern 
Languages; Francis Cuyler Van Dyck, 
Analytical Chemistry; Edward A. Bowser, 
Mathematics ; Isaac Edgar Hasbrouck, Mathe- 
matics and Graphics; Albert Stanborough 
Cook, Mathematics. 

Number of students, 194. 


Seton Hatt Cotrece (South Orange). 
Founded 1856. President, M. A. Corrigan. 

Officers, professors, and tutors: James H. 
Corrigan, (Vice-President), Metaphysics and 
Ethics; William P. Salt, Civil Polity and 
Political Economy; M. J. Holland, First Pre- 
fect and Chief Disciplinarian; Theodore 
Blume, Latin, Greek, and German; Charles 
de Gomme, Mathematics and Natural Science ; 
William Phillips, History and English Litera- 
ture; Leopold de Grand-Val, French; Ed- 
ward Fritsch, Music; A. Benthall Briggs, 
Commercial Course; William Roach, Latin 
and Penmanship; William Dornin, James 
McGaul, John Sheppard, Prefects of Disci- 
pline. 


Number of students, about 110. 
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Stevens Instirure or Tecunorocr 
(Hoboken). Founded 1870. President, 
Henry Morton. 

Faculty: Alfred M. Mayer, Physics; 
Robert H. Thurston, Mechanical Engineering ; 
De Valson Wood, Mathematics ; C. W. Mac- 
Cord, Mechanical Drawing; Albert R. Leeds, 
Chemistry; Charles F. Krosh, Languages ; 
Edward Wall, Belles-Lettres. 

* Number of students, 81. 


Tugovocicat SemMINARY OF THE Pres- 
BYTERIAN CuurcaH (Princeton). Founded 
1812. 

Faculty : Charles Hodge, Exegetical, Didactic, 
and Polemic Theology; Alexander T. McGill, 
Ecclesiastical, Homiletic, and Pastoral Theology; 
William Henry Green, Oriental and Old Tes- 
tament Literature ; James C. Moffat, Church 
History; Caspar Wistar Hodge, New Testa- 
ment Literature and Biblical Greek; Charles 
A. Aiken, Christian Ethics and Apologetics, and 
Librarian. 

Number of students, 117. 

“THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE Re- 
FormMeD Cuurca (New _ Brunswick). 
Founded 

Faculty : Samuel M. Woodbridge, Ecclesi- 
astical [istory and Government; John De 
Witt, Biblical Literature ; David D. Demarest, 
Pastoral Theology ; Abraham B. Van Zandt, 
Didactic and Polemic Theology. 

Namber of students, 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Atiestown Femare Courece (Allen- 
town). Founded 1867. President, W. R. 
Hofford ; also Professor of Mathematics and 
Sacred Literature. 

Board of instractors ; S. G. Wagner, Latin 
and Moral Science; B. X. Braulik, German; 
Miss Sue C. Lantz, Higher English Branches ; 
Miss Sarah Hughes, Higher English Branches 
and Drawin7 ; Miss Mary C. Meyer, English 
Branches; Miss Ida C. Erdman, Miss M. 
Katie Rothrock, Znstrumental Mosic ; C. F. 
Herrmann, Vocal Music. 

Number of students, 80. 


Anpatusra Cotiece (Andalusia). Found- 
e1 1869. Acting President, A. H. Fetterolf; 
also Prof:ssor of Mathematics and Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : Charles 
Woodward, Latin and Greek; W.S. Roney, 
Nature! Sciences, Latin, and Greek; J. H. 
Devictor, Assistant in Supervision; J. H. 
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Moser, Penmanship and Book-keeping; Miss 
R. Pearce, Music; Miss Kate Detwiler, Ma- 
tron. 

Number of students, 41. 


Corrace Hirz Corizrce for Young 
Ladies (York). Chartered 1868. President, 
J. Nelson Clark ; also Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty : Mrs. Kate E. Clark, Zady Prin- 
cipal, aiso Instrumental and Vocal Music; 
William Knoche, Instrumental Music; 
James Yeats, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics ; 
Miss Kate M. Vaughn, French, Natural 
Science, and English Literature ; Miss Bellini 
O. Strawinski, Painting and Drawing; Hol- 
lingsworth Geipe, Vocal Music. 

Number of students, 70. 


Crozer Trreoxvocicat Seminary (Up- 
land). Founded 1867. President, Henry 
G. Weston; also Preaching and Pastoral 
Duties. 

Faculty: George D. B. Pepper, Christian 
Theology ; Howard Osgood, History and He- 
brew, also Librarian; Lemuel Moss, Jnterpre- 
tation of New Testament. 

Number of students, 47. 


Dickinson Cottece (Carlisle). (Report 
of 1872.) Founded 1783. President, Robert 
R. Dashiell ; also Professor of Moral Science. 

Faculty and other college officers : Samuel 
D. Millman, Mathematics and Astronomy; 
John K. Stayman, Philosophy and English 
Literature ; James H. Graham, Law; Charles 
F. Himes, Natural Science; S. L. Bowman, 
Biblical Languages and Literature ; Wenry M. 
Harman, Ancient Languages and Literature; 
William Trickett, Modern Languages. 

Number of students, 136. 


FrRaNKLIN AND Marsnatt Coiiecs 
(Lancaster). Founded 1833. President, 
John W. Nevin; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science, Aisthetics, and Philosophy of 
History. 

Faculty, and other college officers: E. V.* 
Gerhart, Systematic and Practical Theology ; 
Thomas G. Apple, Church History and Exe- 
gesis; Frederick A. Gast, Biblical Theology ; 
William M. Nevin, English Literature and 
Belles-Lettres ; Theodore Appel, Physics and 
Astronomy; John S. Stahr, Natural Science, 
Chemistry, and German; Walter E. Krebs, 
Mathematics and History; Daniel M. Wolf, 
Anricnt Languages ; Join L. Atlee, sen. (Eme- 
ritus), Anatomy and Physioloyy; Cyrus V. 
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Mays; Samuel. M. Otto, Professors in the 
Academy ; Joseph C. Rooney, Janitor. 
Number of students, 157. 


Haverrorp CoLiece (West Haverford). 
Founded 1833, President, Samuel J. Gum- 
mere; also Professor of Mathematics, Physics, 
and Astronomy. 

Faculty, and other college officers; Thom- 
as Chase, Philology and Literature; John H. 
Dillingham, Moral and Political Science; 
Henry Hartshorne, Physiology and Hygiene ; 
Pliny E. Chase, Physical Science; Edward 
D. Cope, Zodlogy. ‘ 

Number of students, 45. 


Jerrerson Mepicat Coiiece (Phila- 
delphia). Founded 1825. J. Howard Rand, 
Dean of Faculty. 

Faculty : Joseph Pancoast, Anatomy ; Sam- 
uel D. Gross, Surgery; Eilerslie Wallace, Ob- 
stetrics ; B. Howard Rand, Chemistry ; John 


B. Biddle, Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; | 


J. Aitken Meigs, Institutes of Medicune and 
Medical Jurisprudence; J. M. Da Costa, 
Practice of Medicine; William H. Pancoast, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy; T. H. Andrews, 
Curator of Museum. 

Number of students, 114. 


LaFayette Co.iece (Easton). Found- 
ed 1832: President, William C. Cattell; 
also Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: Traill Green, Chemistry ; James 
Henry Coffin, Mathematics and Astronomy ; 
Francis Andrew March, English Language and 
Comparative Philology ; John Leaman, Physi- 
ology and Anatomy; Lyman Coleman, Latin 
and Biblical and Physical Geography ; Thom- 
as C. Porter, Botany and Zodlogy; Augustus 
Alexis Bloombergh, Modern Languages ; 
Robert Barber Youngman, Greek ; Frederick 
Prime, jun., Metallurgy and dfineralogy ; E. 
Hubbard Barlow, Rhetoric, Elocution, and Phy- 
sical Culture; Rossiter W. Raymond, Mining 
Geology; Selden Jennings Coffin, Applied 
Mathematics ; James W. Moore, Mechanics and 
Experimental Philosophy; Edward Stewart 
Moffat, Mining; Justus Mitchell Silliman, 

+ Mining Engineering and Graphics; Joseph G. 
Fox, Civil and Topoyraphical Engineering ; 
Charles McIntire, Chemistry; Robert Frazer, 
jan., Civil Engineering ; Walter Quincy Scott, 
Greeke and Latin; Joseph Johnston Hardy, 
Mathematics; David Bennett King, Latin ; 
William Baxter Owen, Greek ; John Meigs, 
Latin and Greek; Jefferson Snyder, Modern 
Languages; William Semple Sweeny, Chem- 
ustry. 

Number of students, 243. 


College Directory. 
Lenicu University (South Bethichein). 


Founded 1866. President, Henry Coppée ; 
also Professor of History and English Litera- 
e. . 


tur 

Faculty : Hiero B. Herr, Mathematics and 
Astronomy ; William H. Chandler, Chemistry ; 
Charles McMillan, Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neering; Benjamin W. Frazier, Mining and 
Metallurgy ; H. W. Harding, Physics and. Me- 
chunics; Richard P. Rothwell, Demonstrator 
of Mining and Metallurgy. 

Instructors; William A. Lamberton, Latin 
and Greek ; Frank Laurent Clerc, Mathemat- 
ics; S. Ringer, French and German ; Spencer 
V. Rice, Graphies and Field\Work ; Romyn 
Hitchcock, Chemistry; W. L. Church, Me- 
chanical Engineering; W. M. Scudder, Sec- 
retary to the President. 

Number of students, 117. 


Meapvitte THEoLocicaL ScHoor 
(Meadville). Founded ——. President, Abiel 
A. Livermore, also Professor of Theology, Eth- 
ics, and Old Testament Literature. 

Faculty and instructors: Frederic Huide- 
koper, Ecclesiastical History of First Three 
Centuries ; George L. Cary, New Testament 
Literature and Philosophy, also Curator of 
Natural History; George J. Abbott, Lan- 
quages, History, and Constitution of United 
States ; George W. Hosmer, Pastoral Care ; 
Amory D. Mayo, Church Polity and Adminis- 
tration; Charles H. Brigham, Medieval Ec- 
clesiustical History and Biblical Archeology ; 
M. L. Bartlett, Music ; William L. Anderson, 
Greek; M. Devoe, English. 

a aus of students (men and women), 
25. 


MercerssurG Coxiece (Mercersburg). 
Founded 1865. President, E. E. Higbee; 
also Professor of Esthetics and Ethics. 

Faculty and other college officers : John B. 
Kieffer, Latin, Greek, and Classic Literature ; 
Joseph H. Kerschner, Jfathematics ; Adolph 
F. Bechdolt, Natural Sciences; Jacob B. 
Kerschner, German and Hebrew; George N. 
Abbott, Psychology and Logic. 

Number of students, 100 


Moravian ContecE (Bethlehem). (Report 
of 1872.) Founded 1867. President, Ed- 
mund de Schweinitz. 

Number of students, 200. 


Pennsytvanta Cottece (Gettysburg). 
Founded ——. President, Milton Valentine ; 
also Professor of Intellectual and Moral Science. 
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Faculty and. instructors: Luther Henry 
Croll, Mathematics Astronomy ; Henry 
Louis Baugher, Greek; Adam Martin, Ger- 
man; Henry Eyster Jacobs, Latin and His- 
tory; Samuel Philip Sadtler, Chemistry and 
Natural Sciences; John G. Norris, Natural 
History; Hart Gilbert, Preparatory Department ; 
John A. Himes, John Brubaker, Tutors. 

Number of students, 133. 


Pirrssurcn Femate Coiiece (Pitts- 
burgh). Fourfded 1855. President, L C. 
Pershing ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Faculty: Mrs. C. L. Pershing, Governess ; 
M. M. Johnson, Ancient Languages and Natu- 
ral Sciences; Mrs. Sarah J. Jameson, Precep- 
tress; Mrs. S. L. Adams, Higher English 
Branches; Miss Emma 8. Sawyer, Belles-Let- 
res ; Mrs. K. P. Johnson, Preparatory Depart- 
ment ; Miss Lizzie K. Pershing, General Assist- 
ant; Miss Lydia A. Greene, Primary Depart- 
ment ; Alphonse M. Danse, French ; Carl Grebe 
Italian and Spanish; Mrs. Pauline Danse, 
German ; Gustave Blessner, Principal of Musi- 
cal Department ; Mrs. E. Blessner, Instrumental 
Music; Miss Louise E. Wilson, Assistant 
Teacher of Instrumental Music; William G. 
Rapp, Guitar ; Miss M. M. Campbell, Vocal 
Music; Mrs. B. F. Campbell, Drawing and 
Painting ; Miss Mary Cummins, Penmanship ; 
Robert Kidd, Elocution; Lucius Osgood, E/o- 
cution ; Miss Rose Phillips, Physical Culture ; 
Mrs. Anna G. Rossitter, Wazwork ; Mrs. Eliza 
Havekotte, Needlework; Adrian J. Ebell, 
Natural History and Physical Culture; Miss 
Hannah Davis, Matron. 

Number of students, 286. 


Sr. Vincent’s Cottece (Beatty’s). 
Founded 1846. President, Alphonse Heim- 
ler; also Professor of Latin, Natural Philoso- 
phy, and Chemistry. 

Faculty and other college officers: Luke 
Wimmer, Exegesis; Ignatius Truez, Church 
History, Christian Doctrine, and Latin; An- 
drew Hintenach, Christian Doctrine, Geogra- 
phy, Latin, Greek, and German; Innocent 
Wolf, Moral Theology and Algebra; John 
Sommer, Logic, Metaphysics, Liturgy, Mathe- 
matics, Painting, and Drawing; Hilary Pfra- 
engle, Dogmatic Theology, Christian Doctrine, 
Latin, and English; Aloysius Gorman, Rheto- 
ric, English Grammar, Elocution, Book-keep- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Penmanship; Aurelius 
MacMahon, Christian Doctrine, Latin, Greek, 
English Grammar, and History; Lawrence 
Shaier, Latin, Greek, German, and History; 


-ED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
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Ambrose Huebner, Assistant; Raymond 
Daniel, Assistant ; Theodose Goth, Assistant ; 
Leo Haid, Assistant; Benedict Menges, 
Assistant; Rhabanus Guttman, Assistant ; 
Augustine Schneider, Assistant; Cornelius 
Eckel, Assistant; Wenzeslaus Kocarnik, As- 
sistant; Edward Pierron, Assistant ; Nicholas 
Brush, Assistant ; Joseph M. Schwab, Music. 
Number of students, 227. 


Swartumore Cotitece (Swarthmore). 
Founded 1868. President, Edward H. Ma- 
gill; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Officers of government and instruction: 
Phebe W. Foulke, Matron; Maria L. San- 
ford, History; Eugene Paulin, Latin and 
French; Arthur Beardsley, Applied Mathe- 
matics and Physics; William H. Appleton, 
Greek and German; Thomas S. Foulke, Su- 
perintendent ; Susan J. Cunningham, Mathe- 
matics ; Susan W. Janney, Penmanship and 
Botany ; Elizabeth G. Macy, Elocution ; Mary 
L. Austin, Latin and English Branches ; 
Esther J. Trimble, English Literature, Rhetoric, 
and Elocution; Samuel S. Green, Physics and 
Chemistry ; Elizabeth S. Owen, Mathematics ; 
Mary P. H. Rockwell, Latin and English 
Branches ; Elizabeth Paulin, French ; Freder- 
ick S. Curtis, Chemistry ; Mary M. Coleman, 
English Branches; George W. Ingraham, 
Latin and English Branches; Kate Louise 
Rockwell, Librarian ; Joseph Leidy, Natural 
History; Susanna P. Chambers, Free-hand 
Drawing ; Lewis Lewis, Gymnastics. 

Number of students, 260. 


TweoLocicat Seminary or THE Unir- 
(Allegheny 
City). Founded 1825. President, Joseph T. 
Cooper; also Professor of Didactic and Po- 
lemic Theology. 

Faculty: A. D. Clark, Biblical Literature 
and Criticism ; David R. Kerr, Church Gov- 
ernment and History. 

Number of students, 48. 


Turet Correce (Greenville). Founded 
1870. Acting President, H. W. Roth; also 
Professor of Latin and English. 

Faculty : W. F. Ulery, Greek; H. Gilbert, 
German and French ; D. McKee, Mathematics, 
also Principal of Academic Department; T. B. 
Roth, Assistant. 

Number of students, 70. 


University Femare Institute (Lew- 
isburg). Founded 1847. President, Justin R. 
Loomis. 
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Faculty and other officers: Harriet F. 
Spratt (Principal), Moral and Mental Phi- 
losophy ; Mary Eusebia Brown, Music; Mary 
E. Hendershot, Mathematics and Gymnastics ; 
E. Gertrude Hamilton, Music; Marcia M. 
Allen, Latin and Natural Sciences; Sarah A. 
Reed, Preparatory Department; Lizzie Hop- 
kins, English Branches ; Lucy McLeod Ham- 
ilton, French and Painting; Jennie Soars, 
Instrumental Music ; Francis W. Tustin, Natu- 
ral Sciences ; Rebecca Sahler, Matron. 

Number of students, 123. 


University or Pennsytvania (Phila- 
delphia). Founded 1756. President, Charles 
J. Stillé. 

Faculty, and other college officers : George 
B. Wood (Emeritus), Medicine; Hugh L. 
Hodge (Emeritus), Obstetrics; Henry H. 
Smith (Emeritus), Surgery; George Allen, 
Greek ; Joseph Carson, Materia Medica ; Rob- 
ert E. Rogers, Chemistry; Joseph Leidy, 
Anatomy; Francis A. Jackson, Latin; E. 
Otis Kenda!l, Mathematics ; J. Peter Lesley, 
Geology and Mining; P. Pemberton Morris, 
Law; Francis G. Smith, Medicine ; Richard 
A. F. Penrose, Obstetrics ; Alfred Stillé, Medi- 
cine; Harrison Allen, Zodlogy and Compara- 
tive Anatomy; Horatio C. Wood, Botany ; 
John J. Reese, Medical Jurisprudence and 
Toxicology ; Charles J. Stillé, History and Eng- 
lish Literature; Oswald Seidensticker, Ger- 
man; John G. McElroy, Greek and History; 
J. 1. Clark Hare, Zaw; Charles P. Krauth, 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy; Samuel 
M. Cleveland, Ihetoric and Oratory ; Samuel 
S. Haldeman, Comparative Philology; D. 
Hayes Agnew, Surgery; Robert E. Thomp- 
son, Mathematics; Persifor Frazer, Chemis- 
try; F. A. Brégy, French; F. A. Genth, 
Chemistry and Mineralogy; Leonard George 
Franck, Engineering; Samucl B. Howell, 
Mineralogy and Geology; George R. Barker, 
Physics ; &. Coppée Mitchell, Real Estate, Con- 
veyancing, and Equity ; Thomas W, Richards, 
Drawing; Lewis M. Haupt, Mathematics 
and Engineering; George A. Koenig, Chemis- 
“try and Mineralogy; Thomas M. Chatard, 
Chemistry and Mineralogy ; Joseph McKinley, 
Principal of Boys’ Charity School; Miss J. 
Bedlock, Principal of Girls’ Charity School ; 
Miss M. Wallace, Assistant; Miss M. Bed- 
lock, Assistant. 

Number of saidents (men and women), 
848. 


Vittanova Coittece (Delaware Coun- 
ty). Founded 1842. President, Thomas Gal- 
berry. 
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Faculty: M. M. O’Farrell, Mathematics ; 
Pacifico Neno, Theology and Sacred Scripture ; 
E. C. Donnelly, History; T. C. Middleton, 
Moral Philosophy and English Literature; C. 
A. Marsden, Llocution and Rhetoric; F. J. 
McShane, Mathematics and Latin; Louis Biu, 

‘rench and Drawing; M. Tempany, Latin 
and Greek ; Charles P. Gauntt, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Chemistry; P. Arnu, German ; 
George Corrie, Music ; J. T. O’Retlly, James 
Blake, T. F. O'Gara, Disciplinarians ; Henry 
Fleming, E. A. O’Reilly, P. McGovern, J. 
Ryan, J. Marsden, Assistant Professors. 

Number of students, 90. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 
(Washington). (Report of 1872.) Founded 
1802. President, George P. Hayes ; also Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Nutural Theology, and Evi- 
dences of Christianity. 

Faculty and other college officers: Alonzo 
Linn, Greek ; Samuel Jones, Natural Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry; George B. Vose, Mathe- 
matics; Henry Woods, Latin; J. S. Simon- 
ton, Modern Languages ; T. Jacobson, English 
Language and Litefature ; Robert Kidd, Elo- 
cution; Joseph J. MecCarrell, Mathematics ; 
George M. Fleming, Ancient Languages. 

Number of students, 118, 


Wayrnespure Coxriece (Waynesburg). 
Founded 1850. President, A. B. Miller; 
also Professor of Moral and Intellectual Science. 

Faculty and other college officers: W. G. 
Scott, Mathematics; J. M. Garrison, Greek 
and Latin; John M. Crow, Greek and Latin ; 
H. D. Patton, English Language and Litera- 
ture; John F. White, Natural Science ; D. E. 
Woods, Gymnastics; J. W. Shoemaker, Elo- 
cution; Mrs. M. K. B. Miller, Principal Fe- 
male Department ; Mrs. Stella Clark, Miss E, 
Armstrong, Assistant Teachers; Miss Lucy 
V. Inghram, Piano and Vocal Music; Mrs. 
Mary Scott, Organ; Miss Emma J. Downey, 
French. 

Number of students (men and women), 276. 


Western THEoLocicaL Seminary, of 
the Presbyterian Church (Allegheny City). 
Founded 1825. 

Faculty: David Elliott, (Emeritus), Eccles- 
iastical and Pastoral Theology; Melancthon 
W. Jacobus, Biblical Literature and Exegetical 
Theology ; Samuel Jennings Wilson, Biblical 
and Ecclesiastical History ; Archibald Alexan- 
der Hodge, Didactic, Historical, and Polemic- 
Theology; William H. Hornblower, Sacred 
Rhetoric, Church Government, and Pastoral 
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Theology ; Luther Halsey, Practical Theology ; 
Edward P. Crane, Hebrew. 
Number of students, 86. 


Western University or Pennsytva- 

w1a (Pittsburg). Founded 1819. President, 
George Woods ; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science. 
_ Faculty: Joseph F. Griggs, Greek; Mil- 
ton B. Goff, Mathematics ; Edward P. Crane, 
Logic and Rhetoric; Samuel P. Langley; As- 
tronomy and Physics, also Director of Observa- 
tory; William Bakewell, Equity, Jurispru- 
dence, Constitutional Law, and Practice ; Hill 
Burgwin, Real Estate, Practice, and Pleading ; 
W. T. Haines, Criminal and Commercial Law ; 
Alphonse M. Danse, French ; Levi Ludden, 
Preparatory Department ; I. N. Forner, Com 
mercial De and English; Paul F. 
Rohrbacher History; Theodore M. Barber, 
Latin; C. R. Coffin, Greek; Charles C. 
Dickey, Physics and Astronomy; James W. 
Langley Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy ; 
W. B. McCallum, Military Science and Civil 
Engineering. 

Number of students, 179. 


Westminster Cottece (New Wilming- 
ton). Founded 1852. President, E. T. Jef- 
fers. 

Faculty: J. D. Shafer, Greek ; James W. 
Stewart, Latin; W. A. Mehard, Mathematics ; 
J. B. Cummings, Natural Science; Miss 
Mollie Stevenson, Jnstructress. 

Number of students (men and women), 
166. 

Woman’s Mepicat Cotiece or PEenn- 
SYLVANIA (Philadelphia).. Founded 1850. 
Dean of Faculty, Emeline H. Cleveland ; also 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. 

Faculty : Mary J. Scarlett, Anatomy ; Rachel 
L. Bodley, Chemistry and Toxicology; Isaac 
Comly, Principles and Practice of Medicine ; 
Benjamin B. Wilson, Principles and Practice 
of Surgery ; Charles Hermon Thomas, Mate- 
ria Medica and General Therapeutics; Henry 
Hartshorne, Physiology, Hygiene, and Diseases 
of Children; J. Gibbons Hunt, Microscopy and 
Histology ; Frances E. White, Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. 

Number of students, 70. 


MARYLAND. 


Battimore Femarte Coxiece (Balti- 
more). Founded 1849. President, Nathan 
Covington Brooks; also Professor of Greek 
and Latin, 
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Faculty and officers: Louis Lauer, Ger- 
man ; C. Gola, Music; Thomas L. Galleher, 
Vocal Music; A. J. Volek, Drawing and Paint- 
ing ; Miss Luella Kelly, English, Belles-Lettres, 
and Physiology; Miss Mary Boswell Chaney, 
English, Mathematics, and History ; Mme. An- 
gélique Sixte, French; Mrs. E. A. Polster, 
Music ; Miss Jennie Dare Apperson, Music. 

Number of students, 111. 


Loyota Correce (Baltimore). (Report 
of 1872.) Founded 1852. President, Stephen 
A. Kelly. 

Faculty and other college officers: William 
F. Clarke, Treasurer ; Peter L. Miller, Chap- 
lain; John B. Guida, Logic, Metaphysics, and 
Ethics ; George I. Strong, Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry ; Charles F. Kelly, Rhetoric and 
Poetry; Edwin J. Sourin, Prefect of the 
Church; Clement S. Lancaster, Humanities 
and Mathematics; John W. Rover, Humani- 
ties and Algebra ; Charles A. Leloup, Humani- 
ties and French ; John J. Maguire, Rudiments, 
English, and Arithmetic ; Charles C. Lancaster, 
Rudiments and Arithmetic; Thomas D, Bea- 
ven, English and Arithmetic ; Peter Schleuter, 
German ; Dominic O’Donnell, Physician. 

Number of students, 158. 


Mr. St. Mary’s Cottece (Emmitsburg). 
Founded 1808. President John McCaffrey, 
also Professor of Rhetoric. 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
McCloskey, Vice-President. and Treasurer ; 
Henry S. McMurdie, Dogmatic Theology and 
Metaphysics ; John A. Watterson, Moral The- 
ology and Church History ; Charles H. Jourdan, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, and Natural Philos- 
ophy ; Ernest Lagarde, English Literature and 
Modern Languages ; Joseph Black, Latin and 


Greek ; Henry Dielman, German and Music ; 
James D. Hickey, Drawing and Writing; 
James E. McIntire, Zatun and Greek; Wil- 
liam J. Hill, Zibrarian; Armand Lalaune, 


Ia ond Mathematics. 
Namber of students, 171. 


Rocx Hirt Courece (Ellicott City). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1857. Presi- 
dent, Brother Bettelin. 

Number of students, 166. 


St. Cuartes Coxtece (Ellicott City). 
Founded 1731. President, S. Ferté. 

Faculty and other college officers: P. P. 
Denis, J. B. Menu, H. F. Griffin, H. M. 
Chapuis, G. E. Viger, S. Guilbaud, J. B. 
Vuibert, F. L. M. Dumont, M. Vignon, C. 
Schrantz. 

Number of students, 185. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


CotumsBian University (Washington). 
Founded 1822. President, James C. Well- 
ing; also Professor of Moral .and Intellectual 
Philosophy, and Lecturer on History. 

Faculty and other college officers : William 
Ruggles, Political Economy,.and (Emeritus) 
Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy ; Adoni- 
ram J. Huntington, Greek and Latin; Samuel 
M. Shute, English Language and Literature, 
Anglo-Saxon, and German; Edward T. Fris- 
toe, Chemistry, Physics, Natural History, and 
Mathematics ; Henri Masson, French ; Roger 
W. Cull, Greek and Latin; James H. Brem- 
merman, Mathematics ; Otis T. Mason, Prin- 
cipal Preparatory Department. 

Law faculty: J. C. Welling, Lecturer on 
English Literature; Samuel Tyler, John C. 
Kennedy, Intsructors ; John Ordronaux, Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence; William B. Lawrence, 
International Law. 

Medical faculty : Thomas Miller (Emeritus), 
Anatomy and Physiolozy; George C. Scheffor 
(Emeritus), Chemistry ; William P. Johnston 
(Emeritus), Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women 
and Children; George M. Dove (Emeritus), 
Theory and Practice of Medicine; A. Y. P. 
Garnett (Emeritus), Clinical Medicine; John 
C. Riley (Dean of Faculty), Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics; J. Ford Thompson, Sur- 
gery; W.W. Johnston, Theory and Practice 
of Medicine; A. F. A. King, Obstetrics, and 
Diseases of Women and Children; Edward T. 
Fristoe, Chemistry’ and Toxicology; William 
B. Drinkard, Anatomy; William Lee, Physi- 
ology ; Z. T. Savers, Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
and Curator of Museum. 

Number of students, 266. 


Georcetown Cotiece (Georgetown). 
Founded 1792. President, John Early. 

Faculty and officers: Patrick F. Healy, 
Vice-President and Prefect of Studies ; Anthony 
J. Ciampi, Christian Doctrine; William 
Loague, First Prefect of Discipline; John S. 
Sumner, Librarian and Chaplain; Joseph 
Duverney, Moral Theology ; John B. Guida, 
Rational Philosophy ; James Curley, Botany, 
also Director of Observatory ; George I. Strong, 
Physics and Mathematics; Daniel J. Kelly, 
Chemistry and Mathematics; Edmund J. 
Young, Rhetoric; Charles F. Kelly, Poetry 
and French; Clement L. Lancaster, Gram- 
mar ; Patrick J. Gallagher, Grammar ; Jerome 
Daugherty, Grammar ; Richard R. McMahon, 
William F. Byrns, John T. Hedrick, Assistant 
Professors; Frederick L. Apel, German; 
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George F. Benkert, Music; Charles Hein, 
Drawing. 

Medical department : Noble Young, Medi- 
cine, Pathology, and Medical Ethics ; Flodoardo 
Howard, Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women 
and Children; Johnson Eliot, Surgery and 
Surgical Anatomy ; James E. Morgan, Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, and Medical Jurispru- 
dence ; Lewis Mackall, Physiology; John G. 
F. Holston, Anatomy ; Benjamin §. Hedrick, 
Chemistry and Toxicology; Warwick Evans, 
Demonstrator ; Howard H. Barker, Prosecutor ; 
Daniel P. Hickling, Pharmacy. 

Law department: Charles P. James, Law 
of Real and Personal Property; Samuel F. 
Miller, Equity and Constitutional Law ; J. Hub- 
ley Ashton, Pleading, Practice, and Evidence ; 
Charles W. Hoffman, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Number of students, 280. 


Gonzaca Co.tiece (Washington). (Re- 
port of 1872.) Founded 1848. President, 
James Clark. 

Faculty and other college officers : Daniel 
Lynch, Prefect ; Edward Boone, Latin, Greek, 
and French; Charles W. Uoffman, Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics; Edward S. Reily, 
Latin, Greek, and Algebra; Charles W. O’Lea- 
ry, Latin, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping; 
Edward Donnelly, Tutor; John Mahoney, 
Tutor; P. Croghan, Physician. 

Number of students, 143. 


Howarp University (Washington). 
Founded 1867. President, Oliver O. How- 
ard. ; 

Professors: William F. Bascom, Greek 
and Latin; Eliphalet Whittlesey, Rhetoric, 
English Literature, Evidences of Christianity ; 
John M. Langston, Law; Albert G. Riddle, 
Law; Robert Reyburn, Surgery; Joseph 
Taber Johnson, Obstetrics ; Gideon S. Palmer, 
Physiology and Hygiene; Charles B. Purvis, 
Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence ; 
Phineas H. Strong, Medicine ; Alexander. T. 
Augusta, Anatomy; John B. Reeve, Biblical 
Theology ; Amzi L. Barber, Natural Philoso- 
phy; Melville C. Wilkinson, Miltary Inspec- 
tor and Commander of Cadets; Cyrus S. 
Richards, Principal of Preparatory Depart- 
ment ; Danforth B. Nichols, Zibrarian, Curator 
of Cabinet, Biblical Geography, and Antiquitics ; 
Lorenzo Westcott, Mathematics and Bibli- 
cal Introduction; William C. Tilden, Chem- 
istry ; J. Eames Rankin, Homiletics and Pas- 
toral Theology; John G. Butler, Sacred His- 
tory; John M. Brown, Ecclesiastical History ; 
George W. Mitchell, Tutor; M. E. Goldberge, 
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Hebrew; Josizh Holbrook, Principal Normal 
Department ; Miss Maria R. Mann, First As- 
sistant; Miss A.C. Bowen, Second Assistant, 
in charge of the Normal School. 

Number of students, 248. 


VIRGINIA. 


Coi.ece or WILLIAM AND Mary (Wil- 
liamsburg). Founded 1693. President, Ben- 
jamin S. Ewell ; also Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy and Mixed Mathemat- 
ics. 

Faculty: George T. Wilmer, Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy and Belles-Lettres ; 
Thomas P. McCandlish, Latin, French, and 
Roman and French History; L. B. Wharton, 
Greek, German, and Grecian and German His- 
tory; T. T. L. Snead, Mathematics ; Richard 
A. Wise, Chemistry, Geology, and Physiology ; 
Wilmer Turner, Master of the Grammar and 
“ Matty” School. 

Number of students, 74. 


Emory anp Henry Coriece (Emory). 
Founded 1838. President, Ephraim E. 


Wiley; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science. 


Faculty : Edmund Longley, English Litera- 
ture and Modern Languages, also Librarian ; 
James A. Davis, Natural and Experimental 
Science, also Curator of Museum; John L. 
Buchanan, Ancient Languages and Literature ; 
Charles E. Vawter, Mathematics and Hebrew ; 
Joseph H. Ranson, Mathematics ; Daniel H. 
Atkins, Ancient 

Number of students, 180. 


Hampven Sipney Cotiece (Prince Ed- 
ward County). Founded 1776. President, 
J. M. P. Atkinson ; also Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy. 

Faculty : L. L. Holladay, Physical Science, 
also Curator,and Clerk of the Faculty; Walter 
Blair, Latin and German, also Librarian ; Dela- 
ware Kemper, Mathematics and Civil Engineer- 
ing; Addison Hoge, Greek and French. 

Number of students, 91. 


Protestant EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL 
Semrnary 1n Virornia (near Alexandria, 
P. O; address as above, “ Fairfax County, 
Va.”). Founded 1823. President, John 
Johns; also Professor of Pastoral Theology. 

Faculty : William Sparrow, Systematic Di- 
vinity and Evidences of Christianity; Joseph 
Packard, Biblical Learning, also Librarian ; 
Cornelius Walker, Ecclesiastical History and 
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Canon Law ; J.J. McElhinney, Apologetics, 
Church Polity, and Greek Exegesis. 
Number of students, 48. 


Raxpoten Macon Correce (Ashland). 
Founded 1831. President, James A. Dun- 
can. 

Number of students, 220. 


Ricamonp Cottece (Richmond). Found- 
ed 1835. Chairman of the faculty, B. Pur- 
year; also Professor of Natural Sciences. 

Facalty and other college officers: Edmund 
Harrison, Latin and French; H. H. Harris, 
Greek and German ; Edward B. Smith, Mathe- 
matics; J.L. M. Curry, English and Moral 
Philosophy ; L. Gwathmey, Assistant Instruc- 
tor; W. A. Maury, Zaw; G. Morris Nicol, 
Commercial Department ; Z. B. Herndon, Phys- 
tology and Hygiene. 

Number of students, 195. 


Roanoke Coriece (Salem, Roanoke 
County). Founded 1853. President, D. F. 
Bittle; also Professor ee 2 and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy. 

Faculty and other csllege officers: S. Car- 
son Wells, Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
Phy William B. Yonce, Ancient Lanquages 

and Literature; John B. Davis, Natural 
Science; J. J. Moorman, Physiology and Hy- 
giene ; Julius D. Dreher, Ancient Languages, 
and English Languages and Literature; John 
T. Crabtree, Languages ; Marcellus M. Har- 
grove, Special Departments ; L. R. Holland, 
Normal ‘ment 

Number of students, 160. 


- Vrrernra Mititary Institute (Lexing- 
ton). Founded 1839. Superintendent, Fran- 
cis H. Smith ; also Professor of Mathematics 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Academic staff: J. T. L. Preston, Latin 
and English Literature ; Thomas H. William- 
son, Practical Engineering, Architecture, and 
Drawing ; William Gilham, Professor of Agri- 
culture; Robert L. Madison, Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology applied to Agriculture ; 
Scott Ship (Commandant of Cadets), Tactics, 
and Military History and Strategy ; William B. 
Blair, Natural Philosophy ; John M. Brooke, 
Astronomy, Geodesy, Geography, and Meteorol- 
ogy ; Marshall McDonald, Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Metallurgy; M. B. Hardin, Chemistry; 
Thomas M. Semmes, Modern Languages ; 
John W. Lyell, Mathematics. 

Assistant professors: W. E. Cutshaw, Civil 
and Military Engineering; J. H. Morrison, 
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Chemistry; Mineralogy, and Geology; Rich- 
ard Brooke, French and Tactics; R. P. W. 
Morris, Mathematics and Tactics; A. Sullivan, 
Latin and Tactics; Alexander Hamilton, 
Latin and Tactics; J. R. Anderson; Latin, 
Geography, and Tactics ; J. B. Marvin, Chem- 
istry and Geography. 
Number of students, 275. 


UNIVERSITY 
Founded 1782. President, G. 


Wasnincton anv LzeE 
(Lexington). 
W. Custis Lee. 

Faculty and other college officers: Carter 
J. Harris, Latin; James J. White, Greek; 
Edward 8S. Joynes, Modern Languages; J. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Moral Philosophy; William 
Preston Johnston, History and Political Econ- 
omy; Alexander L. Nelson, Mathematics; 
William Allan, Applied Mathematics ; Richard 
S. McCulloch, Natural Philosophy ; John L. 
Campbell, Chemistry; N. A. Pratt, Applied 
Chemistry ; John W. Brockenbrough, Com- 


mon and Statute Law; J. Randolph Tucker, 
Equity avd Public Law; M. W. Humphreys, 
Ancient Languages ; Charles A. Graves, Eng- 
lisk and Modern Languages; B. Hartison 
Waddell, Mathematics; William M. Dunlap, 
Applied Mathematics; William Edmonds, 


Latin; William D. Vinson, Greek ; Ernest 

B. Kruttschnitt, History; William Dold, 

Librarian and Clerk ; Walter Bowie, Proctor. 
Number of students, 263. 


University or Virerinia (Charlottes- 
ville). Founded 1825. Chairman of the 
faculty, Charles S. Venable; also Professor 
of Mathematics. 

Faculty and other college officers: James 
L. Cabell, Physiology and Surgery ; M. Schele 


de Vere, Modern Languages; William H. Mc-- 


Guffey, Moral Philosophy ; John B.Minor, Law; 
Francis H. Smith, Natural Philosophy ; John 
Staige Davis, Anatomy and Materia Medica ; 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, Greek ; George Freder- 
ick Holmes, History, Literature, and Political 
Economy; Stephen O. Southall, Zaw; Wil- 
liam E. Peters, Latin; James F. Harrison, 
Medicine and Obstetrics; John W. Mallet, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy ; Leopold J. Boeck, 
Applied Mathematics and Civil Engineering; 
John R. Page, Natural History and Agricul- 
ture; Frank P. Dunington, Analytical and 
Agricultural Chemistry; William B. Towles, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy; William Mynn 
Thornton, Mathematics; Albert Folke, Ap- 
plied Mathematics and Drawing ; W.C. Gross- 
man, Modern Lanquages ; J. Podbielski, Modern 
Languages; William Wertenbaker, Librarian 
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and Secretary ; Green Peyton, Proctor ; Mason 
Gordon, Commissioner of Accounts; T. D. 


Witherspoon, Chaplain. 
Number of students, 342. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Beruany Cotzece (Bethany). Founded 
1841. President, W. R. Pendleton; also 
Professor of Sacred History and Philosophy and 
Belles-Lettres. 

Faculty and other college officers : Charles 
Louis Loos, Languages, also Secretary of Fac- 
ulty; H. Wilson Harding, Mathematics, As- 
tronomy, and Engineering, also Librarian; A. 
Emerson Dolbear, Natural Sciences, alo Cu- 
rator of Museum; E.D. Barclay, Mathematics 
and Ancient Languages ; Robert Kidd, Elocu- 
tion. 

Number of students, 133. 


Waee.ine Femare Coirece (Wheeling). 
Founded 1850. President, William H. Mor- 
ton; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science. 

Faculty: J. A. McEwen, Natural Sciences ; 
Miss F. J. Duty, Belles-Lettres; Miss Mary 
M. Hallowell, Classics and Higher Mathematics ; 
Miss Julia Humphreville, M/athematics ; Miss 
Dora P. Hervey, History and Botany; Miss 
Issie A. Clark, English Branches ; Miss Eme- 
line Armstrong, English Branches; Miss Ida 
H. Roseman, Preparatory Department ; Miss 
Margaretta Doddridge, French; F. C. H. 
Lambe, German; Robert Kidd, Elocution ; 
Miss M. Doddridge, Principal Music and Art 
Department ; Miss Theresa Doddridge, Instru- 
mental Music; Miss Laura T. McKenzie, 
Instrumental Music ; Mrs. M. W. Walker, Vocal 
Music, Guitar, and Harp ; Mrs. Lucy Wilkin- 
son, Drawing and Painting; Miss Nettie 
Ogden, Drawing and Fancy Needlework. 

Number of students, 200. 


GEORGIA. 


Georcia Femate CotteGe (Madison). 
Founded 1849. President, George Y. Browne. 

Faculty: Mrs. George Y. Browne, Presid- 
ing Teacher ; Mrs. W. 8. McHenry, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music ; Mile. Julie Haas, French, 
German, and Music; Miss Kate H. Browne, 
Drawing and Painting. 

Number of stadents, 84. 


Mepricat Cotiece orGroreta (Augus- 
ta). Founded 1830. Dean of faculty, L. 
A. Dugas; also Professor of Surgery. 

Faculty: I. P. Garvin (Emeritus), Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics ; Lewis D. Ford, In. 
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stitutes and Practice of Medicine; Joseph A. 
Eve, Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and In- 
fants ;, George W. Rains, Medical Chemistry 
and Pharmacy ; Henry F. Campbell, Operative 


Ford, Anatomy; William H. Doughty, Mate- 

ria Medica and Therapeutics ; Robert C. Eve, 

Anatomical Demonstrator and Prosector ; S. C. 

Eve, Clinical Assistant at Dispensary. 
Number of students, 97. 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea Cotiece (Berea). Founded —. 
President, E. H. Fairchild ; also Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and instructors: John G. Fee, 
Evidences of Christianity and Biblical Litera- 
ture; Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, Greek; Henry 
F. Clark, Latin; Albert A. Wright, Chemis- 
try and Natural Science; Henry R. Chitten- 
den, Principal Preparatory Department ; Mrs. 
Juliet C. Clark, Principal Ladies’ ; 
Mrs. Charlotte M. White, Assistant Princé- 
pal; Miss Kate Gilbert, Grammar; Miss C. 

. Elizabeth Hiulsart, Miss Ellen J. Hall, 
Teachers; Miss Anna M. Clark, Instrumental 
Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 

247. 


Berner Correce (Russellville). Found- 
ed 1849. President, Noah K. Davis; also 
Professor of Moral Science. 

Faculty: Charles A. Furrman, Mathemat- 
ics; Johu L. Dagg, Natural Science; Thomas 
W. Tobey, Latin and Greek ; Leslie Waggener, 
English Language and Literature; Samuel 
Baker, History; W. W. Gardner, Systematic 
and Pastoral Theology. 

Number of students, 85. 


Kentucky Westeran University 
(Millersburg). Founded 1866. President, 
B. Arbogast; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty : J. Darby, Natural Sciences; A. G. 
Murphey, Greek; Charles H. Theiss, Mathe- 
matics; T. W. Jordan, Latin. 

Number of students, 102. 


University OF Louisvit_e (Louisville). 
Medical Department. Founded 1836. Dean 
of faculty, J. M. Bodine; also Professor of 
Anatomy. 

Faculty: G. W. Bayless, Principles and 
Practice of Surgery ; L. P. Yandell, jun., Ma- 


teria Medica and Clinioal Medicine; E. R. 
Palmer, Physiology and Histology; T. 8. Bell, 
Science and Practice of Medicine and Public Hy- 
giene; John E Crowe, Obstetrics and LDiseuses 
of Women and Children; James W. Holland, 
Medical Chemistry ana Toxicology ; David W- 
Yandell, Clinical Surgery; R. O. Cowling, 
Surgery and Demonstrator of Anatomy ; F. C. 
Wilson, Melvin Rhorer, W. O. Roberts,-J. H, 
Leslie, Assistant Demonstrators ; H. A. Cottell. 
Prosector and Curator. 

Faculty of law department (founded 
1846): Henry Pirtle, Constitutional Law, 
Equity, and Commercial Law; Bland Bal- 
lard, Practice of Law and International Law; 
Thomas E. Bramlette, History and Science of 
Law, Real Property, Contracts, Criminal Law. 

Number of students, 250. 


TENNESSEE. 


CumBERLAND University (Lebanon). 
Founded 1842. President, B. W. McDon- 
nold ; also Professor of Mental Science. 

Faculty: Alexander Erskine, Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women; A. H. Buchanan, 
Mathematics; Benjamin W. Avent, Surgery ; 
Hon. Nathan Green, Zaw; Robert W. Mitch- 
ell, Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; Richy 
ard Beard, Systematic Theology; Richard B. 
Maury, Medicine; R. L. Caruthers, Law; 
Dudley D. Saunders, Anatomy; James M. 
Safford, Physical Science; J. Joseph Wil- 
liams, Physiology and Pathological Anatomy ; 
William D. McLaughlin, Latin and Greek; 
Alfred H. Voorhies, Aural and Ophthalmic 
Surgery; D. S. Bodenhamer, Commercial 
Collegeand Classical Preparatory; Felix Me- 
Farland, Chemistry and Tozicology; Gusta- 
vus B. Thornton, Demonstrator of Anatomy ; 
H. T. Norman, English Course ; Robert Thum- 
mel, Prosector; Thomas Toney, Book-keep- 
ing; R. H. Anthony, Telegraphy. 

Number of students, 268. 


East Tennessee UNIVERSITY AND 
AGRICULTURAL AND MecnHanicat CoL- 
LEGE (Knoxville). Founded 1869. Presi- 
dent, Thomas W. Humes ; also Professur of 
Mental Science. 

Faculty : John Kerr Payne, Mathematics and 
Natural” Philosophy; Frederick D. Allen, 
Latin and Greek; Richard L. Kirkpatrick, 
English ; Hunter Nicholson, Agriculture and 
Horticulture ; Frank H. Bradley, Mineralogy 
and Geology ; Wilbur Q. Atwater, General 
and Agricultural Chemistry ; Isaac B. Barker, 
French and German; Thomas T. Thornburg, 
Military Science end Tactics; Charles 8. 
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Newman, Principal Preparatory Department ; 
Albert Ruth and L. Van-Fossen, Jnstructors ; 
G. R. Knabe, Singing; F. G. Hacker, Draw- 


ing. 
Number of students, 228. 


University or tHe Soutn (Sewanee). 
Founded 1868. Chancellor, W. M. Green. 

Faculty : J. Gorgas, Engineering and Phys- 
ics; Caskie Harrison, Greek; Hugh Craig, 
Latin; F. A. Shoup, Mathematics, also 
Hebrew, Greek, and Exegesis; Robert Dab- 
ney, Metaphysics and English Literature ; John 
B. Elliott, Chemistry; W. P. DuBose, Ethics 
and Evidences of Christianity, and Pastoral 
Theology, also Chaplain, F. Schaller, Modern 
Languages ; Thomas Williamson, Head Mas- 
ter of Grammar School ; W. ¥F. Grabau, Music ; 
Robert DuBose, Assistant. 

Number of students, 223. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cuickasaw Femare Cottece (Ponto- 
toc). Founded 1854. President, P. F. 
Witherspoon. 

Faculty: Emma 8S. Witherspoon, Sarah 
N. Miller, Mira J. White, Mary C. Morrison, 
Mary A Clopton, L. J. Pearson. 

Number of students, 94. 


Toxneatoo University (Tongaloo). 
Founded 1869. President, J. K. Nutting; 
also Preceptor in Theology and the Pastoral 
Charge. 

Faculty : A.J. Steele, Normal Department, 
Teaching; Miss Mary Smith, Miss Celestia 
Bailey, Assistants; J. K. Deering, Intermedi- 
ate Department ; Miss Laura Tucker, Assist- 
ant; Miss H. C. Bullard, Primary Depart- 
ment; Mrs. A. J. Steele, Music, also Latin; 
S. C. Osborne, Agriculture and Mechanics, 
also Business Manager. 

Number of students, over 200. 


TEXAS. 


Baytor University (Independence). 
Wounded 1845. President, William Carey 
Crane; also Professor of Ethics aid Belles- 
Lettres. 

Faculty: R. E. B. Baylor, Political Econ- 
omy and Constitutional Law; Charles Judson 
Crane, Muthematics and Natural Science; 
Charles F. Jensen, German; H. C. F. 
Schmidt, Civil Engineering ; Harris T. Green, 
Engiish; H. A. McArdle, Drawing. 

Number of students, 135. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Aprian Coxttece (Adrian). Founded 
1859. Acting President, A. H. Lowrie ; also 
Professor of History and English Literature. 

Faculty and other college officers: G. B. 
McElroy, Mathematics and Astronomy; I. W. 
Cassell, Latin and Greek; J. M., Thomson, 
Music; Mrs. Martha B. Lowrie, French; D. 
S. Stephens, Logic and Rhetoric; W. L. Pen- 
field, German, Latin, and Greek; I. W. Mc- 
Keever, Natural Science ; Miss M. Ada Shri- 
ver, Painting and Drawing; Miss Ida T. 
Wilkes, Vocal Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
155. 


Apion Cotiece (Albion). Founded 
1848. President, George B. Jocelyn; also 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty: W. H. Perrine, History, Belles- 
Lettres and Art; J. H. Hopkins, Latin; M. 
W. Darling, Greek ; J. H. Fassett, Mathemat- 
ics; William M. Osband, Natural Sciences: 
Mrs. Lucy A. Osband, Preceptress and Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages; Miss Juliet Brad- 
bury, Instrumental Music; Miss Kate A. M. 
Belknap, Vocal Music. 

Number of students (men 116, women 
110), 216. 


Hirispare Co.iuece (Hillsdale). Found- 
ed 1855. President, Daniel M. Graham ; 
also Professor of Mental Philosophy and Bibli- 
cal Li e. 

Faculty: Ransom Dunn, Systematic and 
Pastoral Theology ; Spencer J. Fowler, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy; George Mc- 
Millan, Greek and Latin; F. Wayland Dunn, 
Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres ; Daniel M. Fisk, 
Chemistry and Natural History; John S. 
Copp, Ecclesiastical History and Homiletics ; 
H. Laura Rowe, Principal of the Ladies’ De- 
partment ; Miss Mary A. Stratton, Assist- 
ant Principal; Mrs. Alma H. Fisk, French 
and German; Alexander C. Rideout, Princi- 
pal of Commercial Department, Commercial 
Law; Warren A. Drake, Commercial Arith- 
metic and Penmanship; George B. Gardner, 
Painting and Drawing; Melville W. Chase, 
Instrumental and Vocal Music; Mrs. Olive C. 
Chase, Cultivation of the Voice. 

Number of students (men and women), 
606. 


Katamazoo Cottece (Kalamazoo). 
Founded 1855. President, Kendall Brooks ; 
also Professor of Moral and Intellectual Phi- 


losophy. : 
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Faculty and other college officers : Samuel 
Brooks, Latin and Physical Science, also 
Librarian ; Austin George, English Literature ; 
Lewis Stuart, Greek; E. J. W. McEwen, 
German and Teka Miss Kate Brearley, 
Lady Principal; Mrs. L. H. Trowbridge, 


Music ; Miss Ellen Price, Painting and Draw- - 


ing; Miss Mary Brearley, Preparatory De- 
partment ; T. Z. R. Jones, Assistant Librarian ; 
J. R. Grenell, Janitor. 

Number of students (men and wamen), 192. 


Outvet Cottece (Olivet). Founded ——. 
Acting President, John H. Hewitt, also Pro- 
fessor of Latin, and Instructor in English Lite- 
rature. 

Faculty: Oramel Hosford, Astronomy and 
Natural Philosophy, also Teaching ; Joseph L. 
Daniels, Greek and German; Alexander B. 
Brown, Music ; Charles P. Chase, Mathemat- 
ics; J. T. Scovell, Chemistry and Natural 
Science ; George H. Ashley, Latin and His- 
tory; Miss Henrietta P. Dennis, Principal oy 
Ladies’ Department and Instructor in French ; 
Miss Annie M. Benedict, Mfathematics ; Miss 
Harriet M. Drake, Latin and English; Miss 
Caroline E. Skinner, Piano; Charles O. 
Brown, Penmanship and Book-keeping. 

Number of students (men and women), 
307. 


State AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF 
Micuiean (Lansing). Founded —~. Presi- 
dent, T. C. Abbot, also Professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic. 

Faculty: Manly Miles, Practical Agricul- 
ture, also Farm Superintendent; R. C. Ked- 
zie, Chemistry; George T. Fairchild, English 
Literature, also Librarian; Albert J. Cook, 
Zoblogy and Entomolgy ; William J. Beal, Bot- 
any and Horticulture; William K. Kedzie, 
Chemistry ; Edwin H. Hume, Foreman of the 
Farm ; —— White, Assistant ; James Sharkey, 
Gardener ; Peter Felker, Foreman of the Gar- 


dens. 
Number of students, 131. 


University oF Micaiean (Ann Arbor). 
Founded 1841. President, James B. Angell. 

Faculty and officers: George P. Williams, 
Physics; Abram Sager, Obstetrics ; Silas H. 
Douglass, Chemistry; Alonzo B. Palmer, 
Pathology and Practice of Medicine ; Corydon 
L. Ford, Anatomy and Physiology; Henry S. 
Frieze, Latin; James V. Campbell, Law; 
Charles I. Walker, Law ; Thomas M. Cooley, 
Law; James C. Watson, Astronomy; Edward 
Olney, Mathematics; Andrew Ten Brook, 
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Librarian; Charles K. Adams, History; 
Charles A. Kent, Zaw; Benjamin F. Cocker, 
Moral and Mental Philosophy; Albert B. 
Prescott, Chemistry and Pharmacy ; Martin L. 
D’Ooge, Greek ; Henry S. Cheever, Therapeu- 

tics, Materia Medica, and Physiology ; George 
S. Morris, Modern Languages and Literature ; 
Charles E. Greene, Civil Engineering ; George 
E. Frothingham, Anatomy, Ophthalmology, and 
Aural Surgery ; George B. Merriman, Physics ; 
Edward L. Walter, Latin; Albert H. Patten- 
gill, Greek; Donald Maclean, Surgery ; 
Joseph B. Davis, Civil Engineering ; Preston 
B. Rose, Chemistry; Mark W. Harrington, 
Geology, Zoblogy and Botany; P. R. B. De 
Pont, French; Wooster.W. Beman, Mathe- 
matics ; Robert Harbison, Modern Languages 
and Literature; Francis A. Blackburn, Latin ; 
Marcus Baker, Mathematics; Charles S, 
Denison, Engineering and -Drawing ; Isaac N. 
Demmon, Mathematics ; Harry B. Hutchins, 
History and Rhetoric; Alfred Hennequin, 
French. n 


Number of students, 1,163. 


OHIO. 


Axtioca Cotrece (Yellow Springs). 

President, Edward Orton, also Professor of 
Geology and Zotlogy. 

Faculty: George W. Hosmer, History, 
Ethics, and Intellectual Phylosophy ; John B. 
Weston, Greek; Samuel C. Derby, Latin ; 
Charles H. Chandler, Physics and Mathemat- 
ics; G. S. Hall, Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture ; J. Y. Bergen, jun., Analytical Chemistry ; 
Mrs. J. H. Harris, Matron; Mrs. Achsah E. 
Weston, Miss Laura A. Peacock, Miss L. A. 
Scott, Assistants in P’ ‘School. 

Number of students (men and women), 


Batpwin University (Berea). Founded 
1846. President, W. D. Godman; «.so -Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty: William C. Peirce, Chemistry and 
Natural History; Aaron Schuyler, Applied 
Mathematics and Logic; John W. White, 
Greek; Albert D. Knapp, Latin ; Elizabeth 
Hall, French Language and English Literature ; 
Ellen H. Warner, Pure Mathematics ; Martin 
V. B. Clark, Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and 
Applied Chemistry; Martha Baldwin Filan- 
nery, Painting; Mrs. M. B. Knapp, Lan- 
auages ; Frank M. Davis, Instrumental Music; ' 
H. J. Kroenke, Principal of Commercial De- 
partment. 

Number of students (men and women), 
326. 
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Carirat University (Columbus). (Re- 
port of 1872.) Founded, —— President, 
William F. Lehmann ; also Professor of Ger- 
man and Theology. 

Faculty and other college officers: T. G. 
Wormley; Chemistry, Theology, and Natural 
History ; Emanuel Schmid, Latin and Greek ; 
M. Loy, Mental and Moral Science ; John H. 
Spielman, History ; John M. Meissner, Tutor ; 
George W. Lose, Tutor; Ch. Ocehlschlager, 
Tutor. 

Number of students, 66. 


Cincrnnatr WeEsLeyan COLLEGE FOR 
Youne Women. Founded 1842. President, 
Lucius H. Bugbee ; also Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science. 

Faculty: Charles C. Bragdon, Latin and 
Greek ; Jules Luquiens, Modern Languages ; 
Catherine J. Chamberlayne, Lady Principal; 
Luella Clark, Ethics and Criticism; Lucy Her- 
ron Parker, Natural Science ; Frances A. Fish, 
Mathematics; Anna E. Fish, English Litera- 
ture ; Eliza J. Allen, History and Mythology ; 
Charlotte S. Colby, Mathematics and Penman- 
ship; Anna H. Martin, Preparatory and 
Academic Department ; Mary W. Richardson, 
Art ; Joseph E. Locke, Science ; Carl Barus, 
Principal of Department of Music, Vocal Music ; 
Arthur Mees, Instrumental Music; Augusta 
Hermann, Instrumental Music; Wilhelmine 
Méellmann, Jnstrumental Music. 

Number of students, 200. 


Denison University (Granville). Found- 


ed 1831. President, Samson Talbot; also 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
and Biblical Theology. 

Faculty and other officers: Fletcher O. 
Marsh, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; 
John Stevens, Latin ; William A. Stevens, 
Greek ; Almon U. Thresher, Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature, also Librarian ; Lewis E. Hicks, 
Natural Sciences ; Henry A. Rogers, Princi- 
pal Preparatory Department ; Franklin A. Sla- 
ter, Mathematics; Henry F. Burton, Classical 
Tutor. 

Number of students, 190. 


Ecrtectic Mepicat Institute (Cincin- 
nati). Founded 1826 ; chartered 1845. 

Faculty: John King, Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women ; F.,J. Locke, Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics; John M. Scudder, Patholo- 
gy and Practice of Medicine; A. J. Howe, 
Surgery ; Edwin Freeman, Anatomy ; Z. Free- 
man, Clinical Medicine and Surgery; J. F. 
Judge, Chemistry and Physiology; Thomas C. 
Hannah, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Number of students, 81. 
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Gurman Wattace Cottece (Berea). 
Founded 1863, from German Department of 
Baldwin University. President, W. al 

Faculty: F. Schuler, Vice-President ; 
Léhenstein, Biblical Literature ; Karl wea. 
sohneider, Ancient Languages j Philipp Wack- 
er, Modern Lanquages an 

Number of students — 1 end women), 
102. 


GuenpaLe Femare Coirece (Glendale). 
Founded 1855. President, Ludlow D. Pot- 
ter. ’ 

Faculty: Miss Ellen Wiley (Lady Princi- 
pal), Rhetoric, English Literature, §c.; John 
Gosman, Ancient Languages, Natural Science, 
Astronomy ; Miss Asenath Cox, Mathematics, 
Latin, Physiology, §c.; Miss Eliza D. Bon- 
nell, Latin, English Grammar, Mathematics ; 
Miss Sarah F. Furman, Latin, History ; Miss 
Lucelia Wakefield, Mathematics, Latin, $c. ; 
Miss Eugenia Birdsall, Drawing and Paint- 
ing; Mad’lle Louise Valois, Frenchand Ger- 
man; Miss Anna Klauczek, Instrumental 
Music; Miss Julia L. Spring, Vocal Music 
and Guitar; Miss H. Louise Taylor, Znstru- 
mental Music, Organ. 

Number of students, 106. 


GRANVILLE Fema.e Cotiece (Granville). 
Founded 1833. Principals, George M. Web- 
ster, also Professor of Metaphyiscs, Ethics, 
Evidences, Anglo-Saxon, Greek; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth J. Webster. 

Faculty : Calvin C. Merriott, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Botany, Logic; Miss Mary A. Lin- 
nell, Latin, Mathematics, Science, History; 
Miss M. Elizabeth Abbot, English and Ger- 
man, Rhetoric, Mathematics ; Miss C. Louise 
Johnson, Painting, Crayoning, Drawing, 
French; Mrs. Emma McCune, Penmanship ; 
Mrs. Mary Abbott Thresher, Organ, Piano, 
Vocal Culture; Mrs: W. F. Kumler, Piano, 
Vocal Culture ; Mrs. Mary T. Bryan, Primary 
Department. 

Number of students (men and women), 
109. 


HEIDE BerG CoLiece (Tiffin). Founded 
1850. President, George W. Williard; also 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, 
Logic, History, and Evidences of Christianity. 

Faculty and other college officers: J. H. 
Good, Dogmatic and Practical Theology ; Her- 
man Rust, Exegetical and Historical Theology ; 
R. Good, Natural Sciences; O. A. S. Hursli, 
Latin and Greek; C. Hornung, Mathematics 


‘and Mechanical Philosophy; P. Greding, Ger- 


man and French; A. S. Zerbe, Latin and 
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Greek; J. V. Lerch, Penmanship and Draw- paratory Department; John L. Davis, Tutor ; 


ing. 
Number of students (men and women), 
144. 


Hriisporovucn Femare Correce (Hills- 
borough). (Reportof1872.) Founded 1855. 
President, David gay also Professor of 
Ancient Languages, and Mental and Moral 
Science. 

Faculty and other college officers: Sarah 
W. Copeland, Governess; Olive S. Prentice, 
Mathematics, Belles-Lettres, and French ; George 
Heidelberg, Music; Clara Blinn, Painting 
and Drawing; Frances McReynolds, English 
Branches; Laura J. Santee, Assistant; Alice 
Heidelberg, Music; Jane Rapp, Wazwork. 

Number of students (women), 94 


Hrram Cottece (Hiram). Founded 1849. 
President, Burke A. Hinsdale; also Professor 
of Philosophy, History, and Biblical Literature. 

Faculty: Grove E. Barber, ‘Greek and 
Latin; Wilson S. Atkinson, Mathematics and 
Astronomy ; Edmund B. Wakefield, Natural 
Sciences ; Osmer C. Hill, Principal Commer- 
cial and Chirographic Department ; A. J. Squire, 
Chemistry and Physiology; Mrs. Marietta 
Cuscaden, Principal Ladies’ Department ; Mrs. 
Mary C. Hinsdale, German; Mrs. J. C. Ellis, 
Instrumental Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
302. 


Kenyon Cotiece (Gambier). Founded 
1824. President, Eli T. Tappan; also Pro- 
Jessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
Trimble, Greek ; Edward C. Benson, Latin, 
also Librarian; Theodore Sterling, Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry ; George A. Strong, 
English Literature, History, and Rhetoric ; Greg- 
ory T. Bedell, Theology; Morris A. Tyng, 
Biblical Literature and Hebrew; William B. 
Bodine, Chaplain ; Andrew L. Ralston, Tutor ; 
John G. Black, Grammar School. 

Number of students, 72. 


Manrerra Cottece (Marietta). Found- 
ed 1835. President, Israel W. Andrews ; also 
Professor of Intellectiial and Political Philoso- 


Faculty and other college officers : John Ken- 
drick, Greek ; Ebenezer B. Andrews, Geology ; 
George R. Rosseter, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and Astronomy; John L. Mills, 
Latin; David E. Beach, Moral Philosophy and 
Rhetoric; William B. Graves, Natural 
Sciences ; George R. Gear, Principal of Pre- 


Cyrus A. Bentley, Vocal Music; William 
Holden, Librarian and Curator of Cabinet 
Number of students, 190. 


Miami University (Oxford). Founded 
1809. President, Andrew D. Hepburn; a/so 
Professor of Philosophy and Literature. 

Faculty and other college officers: Robert 
H. Bishop, Zatin; Robert W. McFarland, 
Mathematics and Astronomy ; Henry S. Osborn, 
Natural Science ; James D. Coleman, Greek ; 
H. B. McClure, Preparatory Department. 

Number of students, 110. 


Mount’ Uxiox Cottece (Alliance). 
Founded 1846. Chartered 1858. President, 
O. N. Hartshorn ; also Professor of Moral and 
Mental P' 

Faculty: I. O. ‘Chapman (Vice-President), 
Mathematics and Civil Engineering ; George W. 
Clarke, Latin and Greek; E. N. Hartshorn, 
Didactics, Commercial Science, and Actual 
Business; James A. Brush, Chemistry and 
Logic, and Librarian ; Gustave A. Scherf, 
German and French ; T. Armstrong, Penman- 
ship; William Armstrong, Instrumental Music 
and Voice Culture; R. E. Hudson, Vocal 
Music; D. 8. Evans, Fine Arts; Miss Flora 
Tanneyhill, Painting and Drawing; Rev. 
Homer J. Clark, English Literature; H. D. 
Gould, English Branches; Adrian J. Ebell, 
Botany, Zoblogy, and Physical Culture ; William 
Hunter, Sacred Literature; R. Johnson, Busi- 
ness and Commercial Ethics ; J. W. F. White, 
Commercial Law; Mrs. I.O. Chapman, Pre- 
ceptress Ladies’ Department; B. U. Jacob, 
Curator of Museum. 


Oseriin Coxttece (Oberlin). Founded 
1834. President, James H. Fairchild; also 
Professor of Theology and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: Charles G. Finney, Pastoral 
Theology ; John Morgan, New Testament Lite- 
rature and Biblical Theology; James Das- 
comb, Chemistry, Botany, and Physiology, also 
Librarian; John M. Eils, Mental Philosophy 
and Rhetoric ; Charles H. Churchill, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy ; Jadson Smith, 
Church and General History ; Giles W. Shurt- 
leff, Latin; Roselle T. Cross, Principal of 
Preparatory Department ; Hiram Mead, Sacred 
Rhetoric ; William H. Ryder, Greek ; John B. 
Perry, Geology and Natural History, and Lec- 
turer on Religion and Science ; Fenelon B. Rice, 
Music ; Elijah P. Barrows, Hebrew and Old 
Testament Literature; Henry Cowles, Prophe- 
cy; A. Hastings Ross, Church Polity ; Almon 
W. Burr, Latin; James R. Severance, Elocu- 









tion ; Charles N. Jones, Mathematics ; Moritz 
Ernst Eversz, German ; Theodore E. Burton, 
Greek ; Samuel E. Eastman, Latin; Thomas 
A. Hall, Arithmetic; Lyman B. Hall, Gram- 
mar ; Edward E. Kelsey, Piano; Mrs. A. A. F. 
Johnston, Principal of Ladies’ Department ; 
Miss Helen E. Martin, Assistant Principal ; 
Mrs. Helen M. Rice, Vocal Music; Miss L. 
Celestia Wattles, Piano; Miss Anna M. 
Wyett, Drawing and Painting. 

Number of ‘students (men and women), 
1,171. 


Onto Femate Coxtztece (College Hill). 
Founded 1851. Alfred E. Sloan, President; 
also Professor of Elocution. ¥ 

Faculty : Lepha N. Clarke (Lady-Principal), 
Mental and Moral Philosophy; Herbert J. 
Cook, Classics, Physics, and Mathematics ; W. 
W. Colmery, Logic, Evidences of Christianity, 
and kindred Studies ; Eliza H. Austin, English 
Literature, Rhetoric, and Composition; Dora F. 
Crossette, Latin, Mathematics, Astronomy, and 
American Literature ; Mary J. Bannister, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Botany, and Physiology ; M. Jen- 
nie Davidson, Penmanship, History, Geography, 
and Grammar; Ferdinand Schuler, Music; 
Helen M. Fletcher, Vocal Music; Emily Cutler, 
Drawing and Painting ; Bertha E. Metz, French, 
German, Italian, and Gymnastics; Charles P, 
Wilson, Superintendent ; Mrs. C. P. Wilson, 
Matron; Belle Patton, Assistant Matron. 

Number of students, 107. 


On1o University (Athens). Founded 
—. Acting President, W. H. Scott; also 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Science. 

Board of instructors: W. H. G. Adney, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Geology ; J. L. Hat- 
field, Latin; D. M. Blair, Mathematics; John 
M. Davis, Tutor in Greek and Latin. 

Number of students (men and women), 
110. 


On1o Westeran University (Dela- 
ware). (Report of 1872.) Founded 1843. 
President, Frederick Merrick. 

Faculty and other college officers: Lorenzo 
D. M‘Cabe, Philosophy ; William G. Williams, 
Greek ; Francis 8. Hoyt, Biblical Theology and 
Literature ; William F. Whitlock, Zatin ; John 
P. Lacroix, Modern Languages and History ; 
Hiram M. Perkins, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
and Mechanical Philosophy; William O. Se- 
mans, Chemistry and Natural History; Al- 
mon S. B. Newton, Languages; Lucius V. 
Tuttle, Mathematics. 

Number of students, 415. 
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Orrerserxn University (Westerville). 
Founded 1847. President, H. A. Thompson ; 
also Professor of Mentai and Moral Science. 

Faculty: John Haywood, Mathematics ; 
Thomas McFadden, Natural Sciences ; John 
E. Guitner, Greek; Henry Garst, Latin; 
Mrs. Lizzie K. Miller, Principal Ladies’ De- 
partment ; C. A. Bowersox, Vocal Music; B. 
Naumbourg, Instrumental Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
205. 


Oxrorp Femare Coriece (Oxford). 
Founded 1854. President, Robert D. Morris. 

Faculty and other college officers: Mrs. 
Elizabeth N. Morris, Miss Jane C. Logue, 
Miss Gertrude E. Wall, Miss Agnes Wallace, 
Miss Edell Ellis, Miss Emma Beeler; A. 
Beaugureau, French, Drawing, and Painting ; 
Karl Merz, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Number of students, 110. 


Sr. Xavier Cortece (Cincinnati). 
Founded 1842. President, Leopold Bushart. 

Faculty: F. P. Nussbaum, Prefect of 
Studies; M. Lawlor, Treasurer; J. A. Fas- 
tre, Philosophy ; F. H. Stuntebeck, Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy; J. Straetmans, Natural 
Sciences ; J. P. Hogan, Rhetoric; P. J. Me- 
Dermott, Poetry ; J. J. O'Meara, Humanities ; 
J. B. Boever, First Academic ; P. A. Krier, H. 
A. Munks, Second Academic ; H. C. A. Brons- 
geest, A. G. Van Der Eerden, Third Aca- 
demic; T.-H. Miles, Grammar; T. B. Cham- 
bers, Grammar ; J. G. H. Kernion, Prepara- 
tory Department; H. Brusselbach, Music. 

Number of students, 317. 


Ursana University (Urbana). Char- 
tered 1850. President, Frank Sewall; also 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty : Thomas Freeman Moses, Natural 
Science; Hjalmar Hjorth Royesen, Greek and 
Latin ; Richard de Charms, Master of Grammar 
School. 

Number of students, 30. 


Western Reserve Coittece (Hudson). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1826. President, 
Carroll Cutler. 

Faculty and other college officers : Truman 
Hastings, Municipal Law; Nathan P. Sey- 
mour, Greek and Latin; Edward W. Morley, 
Natural History and Chemistry; Allen C. Bar- 
rows, Latin and English Literature ; Winthrop 
D. Sheldon, Principal of Preparatory School ; 
William R. Perkins, Tutor ; Charles F. Har- 
rington, Tutor; Thomas D. Seymour, Greek 

















and Modern Languages; Charles J. Smith, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Astron- 


omy. 
Number of students, 109. 


Witserrorce University (Xenia). 
Founded 1863. President, Daniel A. Payne ; 
also Professor of Mental and Moral Science 
and Systematic Theology. 

Faculty: William B. Adams, Greek and 
Natural Sciences ; B. K. Sampson, Latin and 
Mathematics; B. F. Lee, Theology and Church 
History ; Emma L. Parker, Principal Female 
Department ; M. E. McBride, Normal Depart- 
ment; R. F. Howard, Zaw; John Little, 
Law. 

Number of ‘students (men and women), 
159. 


Wiiitovensy Coriece (Willoughby). 
Founded 1855. President, L. T. Kirk. 

Faculty: W. W. Gist, Greek and Latin; 
Ophelia Forward, Preceptress ; L. A. Witter, 
Common Branches; W. L. Todd, Music; A. 
B. Pratt, Commercial Department; M. A. 
Hastings, Painting and Drawing. 

Number of students (men and women), 
150. 


Wirtenserc Coxtece (Springfield). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1845. President, 
Samuel Sprecher; also Professor of Christian 
Theology and Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty and other college officers: H. R. 
Geiger, Mathematics and Mechanical Philoso- 
phy ; Isaac Sprecher, Ancient Languages ; B. F. 
Prince, Greek, and Principal of the Preparatory 
Department; S. A. Ort, Mathematics; H. G. 
Rogers, Tutor; A. Essick, Principal of Gram- 
mar School. 

Number of students, 183. 


Wooster University (Wooster). Found- 
ed 1866. President, Willis Lord; also Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Instruction. 

Faculty: O. N. Stoddard, Natural Sci- 
ences; W. H. Jeffers, Greek; Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, Mathematics ; Leander Firestone, 
Anatomy and Physiology; D. S. Gregory, In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, and 
English Language and Literature; J. A. I. 
Lowes, Principal of Preparatory Department ; 
HH. E. Lippert, Modern Languages; H. L. 
Henderson, Latin and Natural Sciences; D. 
8. Gregory, Librarian. 

Medical department (located at. Cleveland, 
O.). Faculty : Gustav C. E. Weber (Dean), 
Clinical Surgery; Leander Firestone, Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Women; W. J. Scott, 
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Principles. and Practice of Medicine; James 
Dascomb, Chemistry and Toxicology ; A. Metz, 
logy ; H. J. Herrick, Surgery; Con- 
way W. Noble, Medical Jurisprudence; D. B. 
Smith, Physiology; A. C. Miller, Genito-uri- 
nary System; John B. Rice, Dermatology ; H. 
W. Kitchen, Anatomy; Thomas G. Cleve- 
aa Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; Joel 
, Di of Children; S. N. Rob- 
font, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
Number of students, 245, 





Xenra Cortece (Xenia). (Report of 
1872.) Founded 1850. President, William 
Smith ; also Professor of Mental, Moral, and 
Natural Science. 

Faculty and officers: Frederick Merrick, 
Ancient Languages and Mathematics; Julia H. 
Heath, Belles-Lettres; Mary McLean Smith, 
History; Mary V. Callender, Preparatory De- 
partment ; Julia E. Dailey, Drawing and Paint- 
ing; Henry R. Knauer, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
176. 


INDIANA. 


Brooxkvitie Cottece (Brookville). (Re- 
port of 1872.) President, J. P. D. John. 

Faculty and instructors: Thomas Harri- 
son; D. D. Blakeman, Julia E. Newkirk, 
Martha L. Keely, O. P. John, C. A. Wood. 

Number of students (men and women), 


Eartuam Cotiece (Richmond). Found- 
ed 1860. President, Joseph Moore; also 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Geology. 

Officers of instruction and government; 
William A. Moore, Mathematics; Calvin W. 
Pearson, Modern Languages and History; Al- 
pheus McTaggart, Greek and Latin; Benja- 
min Trueblood, English Literature ; Morris P. 
Wright, Chemistry and Botany; Anna Val- 
entine, Algebra, Latin, and English Grammar ; 
Anna Miles, Geography and Arithmetic. 

Number of students (men and women), 
222. 


Frankiin Cotuece (Franklin). (Report 
of 1872.) Founded 1843. President, H. Lin- 
coln Wayland; also Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy.’ 

Faculty and other officers: W. T. Stott, 
Natural Sciences ; F. W. Brown, Languages ; 
J. E. Walter, Mathematics; M. A. Fisher, 
Principal of Female Department; B. Wallace, 
Anatomy; P. W. Payne, Physiology ; Bel R. 
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rT eeaaidl of students (men and women), 
209. 


Hanover Cortece (Hanover). (Report 
of 1872.) Founded 1833. President, George 
C. Heckman ; also Professor of Biblical Instruc- 
tion and Ethics. 

Faculty and officers; S. H. Thompson, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Philosophy, and As- 
tronomy ; Joshua B. Garritt, Greek; Edward 
J. Hamilton, Logic and Mental Philosophy ; 
E. Thompson Nelson, Natural Sciences; H 
H. Young, Assistant. 

Number of students, 157. 


Inpiana University (Bloomington). 
Founded 1828. President, Cyrus Nutt; also 
Professor of Moral, Mental, and Political Phi- 
losophy. 

Professors: Theophilus A. Wylie, Natural 
Philosophy ; Richard Owen, Natural Science 
and Chemistry; Daniel Kirkwood, Mathemat- 
ics; Elisha Ballantine, Greek; George W. 
Hoss, English Literature, and Theory and 
Practice of Teaching ; Edward T. Cox, Geolo- 
gy; James Thompson, Military Science and 
Civil Engineering; Amzi Atwater, Latin ; 
John L. Gay, English Literature ; Hermann 
B. Boisen, Modern Languages; Tilghman H. 
Mallow, Walter R. Houghton, Tutors. . 

Law department: Samuel E. Perkins, B. 
E. Rhoads. 

Medical department: G. W. Mears, Ob- 
stetrics; H. W. Wiley, Chemistry ; J. A. Com- 
ingor, Surgery; R. N. Todd, Principles and 
Practice of Medicine; T. B. Harvey, Diseases 
of Women and Children; L. D. Waterman, 
Anatomy and Clinical Surgery; W. B. Fletch- 
er, Physiology; Thad. M. Stevens, Medical 
Jurisprudence, Toxicology, and Analytical Chem- 
istry; Dougan Clark, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics ; C. E. Wright, Diseases of Eye 
and Ear; S. C. Tomlinson, Demonstrator of 


Number of strdents, 358. 


Norrta-weEsTern Curistian UNIVERSITY 
(Indianapolis). (Report of 1872.) Founded 
1855. President, O. A. Burgess. 

Faculty and other college officers: W. M. 
Thrasher, Mathematics and Astronomy; Harvey 
W. Wiley, Latin; Samuel R. Hoshour, Moral 
Science and Greek; Alfred Fairhurst, Natu- 
ral Sciences and History; Catharine Merrill, 
Belles-Lettres, isthetics, and English Litera- 
ture; Byron R. Elliott, Real Estate and Crimi- 
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nal Law; Horatio C. Newcourt, Equity Juris- 
prudence ; Charles P. Jacobs, Natural and Mu- 
nicipal Law; C. E. Hollenbeck, Book-keeping 
and Commercial Law ; H. J. Schonacker, Har- 
mony and Composition; A. G. Alcott, Elocu- 
tion; Mrs. E. J. Price, Principal of Academ- 
ic Department; Gerard Many, Modern Lan- 
guages; D. L. Thomas, Latin; E. T. Lane, 
Latin; J. W. Lowber, Greek ; J. Q. Thomas, 
Mathematics ; J. A. Roberts, English Litera- 
ture; Retta D. Brown, Penmanship. 

Number of students (men and women), 
345. 


Smrrnson Correce (Logansport). Found- 
ed 1871. President, Paul R. Kendall; also 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: Mrs. Caroline S. Kendall, Lady 
Principal, and Professor of Modern Languages — 
and Literature; Howard R. Burrington, An- 
cient Languages and Literature; I. Thornton 
Osmond, Natural Sciences; Taylor B. Fletch- 
er, Mathematics; E. A. Hall, Commercial De- 
partment; D. Scott Evans, Painting and the 
Arts, 

Number of students (men and women), 
196. 


University or Notre Dame (Notre 
Dame). (Report of 1872.) Founded 1842. 
President, W. Corby. 

Faculty and: other college officers: A. 
Lemonnier, Director of Studies; A. Granger, 
Prefect of Religion; N. H. Gillespie, English 
Literature; Joseph C. Currier, Natural Sci- 
ences ; M. B. Brown, Philosophy and Dogmatic 
Theology; T.L. Vagnier, Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry; P. Lauth, German; L. Ney- 
rou, Anatomy and Physiology; John Lauth, 
German; Jacob Lauth, Latin; E. Lilly, 
Music; J. A. O’Connell, Greek and Latin; 
T. E. Howard, English Literature and Astrono- 
my; J. A. Lyons, Latin; W. J. Ivers, Mathe- 
matics; L. G. Tong, Book-keeping and Com- 
mercial Law; M. T. Corby, Vocal Music; 
M. A. J. Baasen, Greek, Latin, and German; 
P. Foote, Law; C. A.B. Von Weller, Dravw- 
ing and Painting; James A. O’Reilly, Greek ; 
A. W. Arrington, Latin; D. A. Clark, Mathe- 
maties. 

Number of students, 421. 


Warasn Correce (Crawfordsville). 
Founded 1834. President, Joseph F. Tuttle ; 
also Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philoso- 
phy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Ed- 
mund 0. Hovey, Chemistry and Geology ; 














Caleb Mills, Greek; Samuel S. Thomson, 
Latin; John L. Campbell, Jfathematics, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, and Astronomy; William C. 
White, Rhetoric, German, and French; Henry 
B. Carrington, Military Science; Daniel A 
Bassett, Principal of Preparatory Department ; 
Matthew M. Whiteford, Associate Principal 
Preparatory Department; George C. Butler, 
Henry R. Thomson, Tutors. 

Number of students, 268 


ILLINOIS. 


Axsincpon Cotiece (Abingdon). (Report 
of 1872.) Founded 1853. President, James 
W. Butler ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: A. Jud- 
son Thomson, Ancient Languages; Albert 
Linn, Mathematics and Astronomy ; Judge Der- 
ham, Natural and Physical Sciences; Aaron 
Prince Aten, Belles-Lettres and Elocution ; 
Elizabeth Lynn, Drawing and Painting; May 
Harris, Music; A. J. Thomson, Penmanship 
and Phonography ; A. Lovitt, Elocution. 

Number of students (men and women), 
236. 


Amira Co.tiece (Greenville). (Report 
of 1872.) Founded 1857. Presidept, John 
B. White; also Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Eliza- 
beth S. Demary, English and Mathematics ; 
Artie Brumbach, Latin, Drawing, and Paint- 
ing; Juliette White, Rhetoric and English Lit- 
erature; Martha T. Learned, atin and Math- 
ematics; Adele Gross, French and German; 
Annie L. Richardson, Music; Kate Chitten- 
den, Music. , 

Number of students (women), 115. 

Aveustana CotiteGe (Paxton), (Gene- 
seo). Founded 1860. President, T. N. 
Hasselquist. 

Faculty and other college officers: H. 
Heck; A. R. Cervin; C. O. Granere. 

Number of students, 61. 


Biacxsurn University (Carlinville). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded ——. Presi- 
dent, John W. Bailey : also Professor of The- 
ology. 

Faculty and other college officers: Robert 
B. Minton, Mathematics ; John B. L. Soule, 
Ancient Languages; J. D. Conley, Chemistry 
and Natural History; C. A. Wood, Modern 
Languages; Kate Holden, Assistant. 

Number of students (men and women), 
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Eureka Correce (Eureka). Founded 
1852. President, A. M. Weston; also Pro- 
Sessor of Greek and of Sacred Literature. 

Faculty: A. S. Fisher, Mathematics ; J. 
M. Allen, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
English Literature ; B. J. Radford, Latin, also 
Librarian ; O. P. Hay, Natural Sciences and 
Modern Languages, also Curator of Museum ; 
E. H. Plowe, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
344. 


Ferry Hatt Young Ladies’ College (of 
Lake Forest University), (Lake Forest). 
Founded 1869. President, Edward P. Wes- 
ton ; also Professor of Metaphysics and Litera- 
tufe. 
Board of instruction: William E. Pattee, 
Natural Sciences ; Miss Caroline E. Pendleton, 
Morals and Mathematics ; Mme. E. Guantieri, 
French and Music; Miss Anna Stoecklein, 
Modern Languages ; Miss Martha L. Hatha- 
way, Latin and English; Mrs. I. H. Benson, 
English Branches; Emil Liebling, Organ, 
and Piano; Miss Martha E. Weston, Piano- 
Jorte ; Elias Bogue, Vocal Music ; Mrs. Annie 
Skillman, Piano-forte ; Miss Jennie Dayton, 
Drawing and Painting; Miss Mary ¥E. Bene- 
dict, Preparatory Department; James Gill, 
Vocal Training; A. Deuchar, Etiquette and 
Calisthenics. 

Number of students, 100. 


Itirno18 CoLtece (Jacksonville). (Report 
of 1872). Founded 1830. President, J. M. 
Sturtevant ; also Professor of Mental Science 
and Science of Government. 

Faculty and other college officers: Samuel 
Adams, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy ; 
Mason Grosvenor, Moral Philosophy and Evi- 
dences of Christianity; W. W. Harsha, Elo- 
cution; Rufus C. Crampton, Mathematics and 
Astronomy; Edward A. Tauner, Latin; 
Henry E. Storrs, Natural Science; George 
W. Bailey, Greek ; S. F. Sandall, French, Ger- 
man, and English Literature; Alfred H. Stur- 
tevant, Mathematics; Edward A. Tauner, 
Librarian, 

Number of students, 55. 324. 

Ittrnors Femare Coiiece (Jackson- 
ville). Founded 1847. President, W. H. 
DeMotte; also Professor of Moral, Political, 
and Natural Sciences. 

Board of instructors: Emeline L. Allyn, 
Higher English; Helen M. McGowan, Latin 
Cora Valentine, Mathematics ; Sara E. Stout, 
Primary Department; A. E. Wimmerstedt, 
Music; Anna A. Graves, Music; Mrs. Ella 
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O. Browne, Music, Painting, and Drawing ; 
Mille. Miihlemann, French, German, and Mu- 
sic; G. W. Browne, Book-keeping and Pen- 
manship ; J. P. Willard, Lecturer on Physiology 
and Hygi 


rygiene. 
Number of students, 175. 


Inurnois Inpusreiat University (Ur- 
bana). Founded 1868. Acting Regent, S. 
W. Shattuck. 

Faculty and other college officers: William 
M. Baker, English Language and Literature ; 
A. P. 8. Stuart, Chemistry; Stillman W. 
Robinson, Mechanical Science and Engineer- 
ing; Thomas J. Burrill, Botany and Horticul- 
ture; S. W. Shattuck, Mathematics ; Edward 
Snyder, Mi.tary Tactics, Book-keeping, and 
German; D. C. Taft, J. F. Carey, J. B. 
Webb, M. Miles, W. C. Flagg. 

Instructors and assistants: C. W. Silver, 
C. W. Rolfe, G. R. Shawhan, C. N. Ricker, 
E. G. Walker, J. P. Campbell, P. Genna- 
dius; Miss L. E. Patchen, Music and Draw- 


ing. 
Number of students (men and women), 


Inuno1s Sotprers’ Cottece (Fulton). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1867. President, 
Leander H. Potter; also Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science. 

Faculty and other college officers : Charles 
W. Feeks, Mathematics, Military and Com- 
mercial Science; George W. Woodward, An- 
cient and Modern Languages; Olin F. Matti- 
son, Natural Science; Moses Soule, Lan- 
guage ; John O. Garmon, Penmanship. 

Noamber of students, 132. 


Kyox Cotrece (Galesburg). (Report 
of 1872.) Founded 1838. President, John 
P. Gulliver; also Professor of Philosophy and 
Esthetics. 

Faculty and othef college officers: Henry 
E. Hitchcock, Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy ; Albert Hurd, Chemistry and Natural 
Science; George Churchill, Principal of 
Academy ; Milton L. Comstock, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy; Liewel- 
lyn Pratt, Latin; Henry M. Tyler, Greek 
and German; John W. Burgess, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, English Literature, and Political Science ; 
John H. Eastman, Greek and Latin; Susan 


H. Ward, Principal of Ladies’ Seminary ;, 


Ruth K. Colby, Drawing and Painting ; 
Hetta L. H. Ward, Assistant ; Mary Ives Sey- 
mour, French, Music, and Light Gymnastics ; 
Mary F. Disbrow, Music; Florence A. Ten- 
ney, Drawing and Painting. 
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Number of students (men and women), 
266. 


Lomparp University (Galesburg). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1852. President, 
James P. Weston ; also Professor of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : William 
Livingstone, Natural Science; John V. N. 
Standish, Mathematics and Astronomy ; Isaac 
A. Parker, Greek and Latin; C. S. Kendall, 
French and German; Elmore Chase, Princi- 
pal of the Preparatory Department. 

Number of students (men and women), 
155. 


McKenpree Cotiece (Lebanon). Found- 
ed 1828. President, Robert Allyn; also Pro- 
fessor of Mental, Moral, and Social Science, 
and Fiscal and Financial Agent. 

Faculty and other college officers: Oliver 
V. Jones, Mathematics and Astronomy, also 
Librarian ; Samuel H. Deneen, Latin; Wil- 
liam F. Swahlen, Greek and German; Evan 
E. Edwards, Physics, Natural History, and 
English Literature; Henry H. Horner, Civil 
and Common Law ; Robert Kidd, Elocution. 

Number of students (men and women), 
266. 


Mormouta Cortece (Monmouth). 
Founded 1856. President, David A. Wallace; 
also Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : A. M. 
Black, Greek and Hebrew; J. R. Doig, Lat- 
in; Alexander Young, Evidences of UChris- 
tianity; J. C. Hutchison, Natural Science ; 
J. H. Wilson, Mathematics; Thomas H. 
Rogers, Mathematics; Agnes Strang, French 
and German; John A. Gordon, English Lan- 
guage; S. H. Price, Music; .J. M. Martin, 
Penmanship and Book-keeping ; Miss Arminia 
Watt, Drawing, Painting, §c. ; John A. Gor- 
don, Librarian. 

Number of students (men and women), 
372. 


Norta-wEstERN Co.tiece (Naperville). 
Founded 1860. President, A. A. Smith; 
also Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty: F. W. Heidner, German; H. C. 
Smith, Latin ; H. H. Rassweiler, Mathematics 
and Natural Science; A. Huelster, Greek ; C. 
F. Rassweiler, French; Miss Nancy J. Cun- 
ningham, Preceptress, and Teacher of Draw- 
ing ; J. G. Cross, Penmanship ; J. L. Rockey, 
Accounts ; H. H. Cody, Commercial Law; H. 
C. Smith, Vocal Music; Miss Minnie P. 

















Cody, Instrumental Music; Miss Mary E. 
Cropsey, Painting. 

Number of students (men and women), 
296. / 


Norru-western University (Evanston). 
Founded 1855. President, Charles H. Fowler ; 
also Professor of Moral and Intellectual Phi- 


Faculty : Daniel Bonbright, Latin ; Oliver 
Marcy, Natural History and Physics; Louis 
Kistler, Greek ; David Hilton Wheeler, Eng- 
lish Literature and History ; Julius F. Kellogg, 
Mathematics; Robert L. Cumnock, Elocution ; 
Henry M. Bannister, Curator of Museum ; 
Henry S. Carhart, Civil Engineering ; Charles 
'W. Pearson, German. 

Garrett Biblical Institute :: Henry Bannis- 
ter, Exegetical Theology; Miner Raymond, 
Systematic Theology; Francis D. Hemen- 
way, Hebrew and Biblical Literature. 

Chicago Medical College: N. S. Davis, 
Dean of Faculty, and Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Medicine, and Clinical Medi- 
cine; W. H. Byford and E. O. F. Roler, Ob- 
stetrics, and Diseases of Women and Children ; 
Edmund Andrews, Surgery; H. A. Johnson, 
Diseases of Respiratory and Circulatory Organs ; 
H. P. Merriman, Organic Chemistry and Tozi- 
cology; Ralph N. Isham, Surgical Anatomy 
and Operations; J. H. Hollister, Pathology 
and Pathological Anatomy; J. S. Jewell, Poy. 
chological Medicine and Nervous Diseases; 
Thomas Bevan, Hygiene; B. J. Patterson, 
Medical Jurisprudence; Daniel T. Nelson, 
Physiology and Histology ; William E. Quine, 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics; E. M. 
Haines, Inorganic Chemistry ; Samuel Jones, 
Ophthalmology and Otology; Julien S. Sher- 
man, Surgery; Thomas S. Bond, Demonstra- 
tor of Anatomy. 

Evanston College for Ladies: Frances E. 
Willard, President and Instructor in Theory 
and History of Fine Arts; Kate A. Jackson, 
French ; Minerva B. Norton, History ; Oscar 
A. Mayo, Instrumental Music; Anna Lewis, 
Vocal Music ; H. Maria Pettengill, Oil Paint- 
ing; Mary L. McClure, Drawing; Mary J. 
Safford, Physiology and Hygiene; Harriet E. 
Reed, Financial Secretary; S. Norton and 
Mrs. M. B. Norton, Superintendents of Home 
Department. 

Preparatory school: George W. Winslow, 
Latin; Robert Baird, Greek; Edwin R. 
Shrader, Mathematics and Physics; Marietta 
L. Palmer, English; Edward L. Parks, 
Greek ; Wilbur O. Peet, Mathematics ; Chaun- 
cey Gaines, Latin; M. H. Holmes, Free-hand 
Drawing. 
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Number of students (men 480, women 
132), 612. 


Quincy Cottece (Quincy). Report of 
1872). Founded 1854. President, George 
W. Gray ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and Mathematics. 

Faculty and other college officers: D. E. 
Wheeler, Mathematics; E. W. Gray, Latin 
and Greek; D. L. Musselman, Penmanship 
and Principal Commercial ;H. J. 
Randall, Natural Science; C. J. Leutrell, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music; Madame Pré- 
tel, French ; Emma A. Moerts, German; Har- 
riet E. Glen, Painting and Drawing ; Ella 
Cassidy, Principal of Model School. 

Number of students (men and women), 
258. 


SHurtterr Cortece (Upper Alton). 
Founded 1832. President, A. A. Kendrick. 

Faculty and other officers: Orlando L. 
Castle, Oratory, Rhetoric, and Belles-Lettres ; 
Oscar Howes, Latin and Greek ; Justus Bulk- 
ley, Church History and Polity ; Charles Fair- 
man, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
also Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy ; N. 
M. Wood, Systematic Theology and History of 
Doctrine; James M. Stifler, Biblical Litera- 
ture and Interpretation ; E. M. Joslyn, Medi- 
cine and Physiology ; George B. Dodge, Prin- 
cipal of Preparatory Department ; L. C. Don- 
aldson, Assistant; Mary Julia Jewett, Assist- 
ant; Washington Leverett, Librarian. 

Number of students (men and women), 
194, 


Sr. Ienatrus Cotrtece (Chicago). 
Founded 1870. President, Rev. A. Damen. 

Faculty and officers: J. S. Verdin, Vice- 
President and Prefect of Studies; J. G. Ven- 
neman, Greek, Latin, and German, also Libra- 
rian; J. J. Stephens, Greek, Latin; English, 
and Algebra; A. Lambert, Greek, Latin, Eng- 
lish, and French; P. Chamberlaine, English, 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping; O. J. Reilly, 
Preparatory Class; A. Lambert and J. J. 
Stephens, Prefects of Discipline 

Number of students, 146. 


University or Curcaco (Chicago). 
(Report of 1872). Founded 1859. Presi- 
dent, John C. Burroughs ; also Professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty and other College officers : James 
R. Boise, Greek ; William Mathews, Rhetoric 
and English Literature; Alonzo J. Howe, 
Mathematics; J. William Stearns, Latin; 
Truman Henry Safford, Astronomy; Henry 


82 


Booth, Law; I. W. Foster, Physics; C. Gil- 
bert Wheeler, Chemistry; John C. Freeman, 
Greek and Latin; C. E. Richard Muller, Ger- 
man; William A. Metcalf, Mathematics ; E. 
M. Booth, Elocution; H. H. Holmes, Draw- 


ang. 
Number of students, 329. ¢ 


Wesreran University (Bloomington). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1852. President, 
Oliver S. Munsell ; also Professor of Ethics 
and Metaphysics. 

Faculty and other College officers : H. C. 
DeMotte, Mathematics; J. R. Jaques, Greek 
and German; B. 8. Potter, Agriculture and 
Natural Science; 8. 8. Hamill, Elocution and 
English Literature; G. R. Crow, Latin. 

Number of students, 212. - 


Westrietp Coiiece (Westfield). Re- 
port of 1872.) Founded 1861. President, 
Samuel B, Allen ; also Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science. 

Faculty and officers: David Shuck, Mathe- 
matics ; William O. Tobey, Ancient Lan- 
guages and Literature; Rachel H. W. Tobey, 
Principal of Ladies’ Department ; William R. 
Shuey, Book-keeping and Penmanship ; Mary 
E. Bright, Music; O. W. Peutzer, Drawing 
and Painting; William H. Armantrout, Li- 
brarian. 

Number of students (men and women), 
169. 


Wuearon Coriece (Wheaton). (Report 


of 1872.) Founded ——. President, Jona- 
than Blanchard ; also Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 9g 


Faculty and other college officers: John 
Calvin Webster, Rhetoric, Logic, and Belles- 
Lettres; Joseph Avery Bent, Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy; Oscar Fletcher Lumry, 
Ancient Languages ; Freeborn Garretson Ba- 
ker, Music; Alfred Hadley Hiatt, Physiology 
and Hygiene; Elliot Whipple, Natural Sci- 
ence and Latin ; Jacob Franklin Ellis, Princi- 
pal of Preparatory Department ; Laura Root 
Johnson, Principal of Female Department ; 
Walker Milner, Principal of Commercial De- 
partment ; Charles Albert Blanchard, P. 
ship anl Gymnastics; Herman Augustus Fis- 
cher, German; Sarah Attersley Baker, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
222. 





IOWA. 


Cornett Cotrece (Mt. Vernon). Found- 
ed 1857. President, Rev. William F. King; 
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also Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philos- 
ophy 


Faculty : Alonzo Collin, Natural Sciences ; 
H. J. Cooke, Preceptress, German, and History ; 
Hugh Boyd, Greek and Latin; Isaac T. Web- 
ster, Civil Engineering and Military Science ; 
Sylvester N. Williams, Afathematics; Ham- 
line H. Freer, Librarian, and Principal Pre- 
paratory and Normal Departments; Amanda 
F. Plasket, Perspective, Drawing, and Painting ; 
Mary A. Neff, Languages and Mathematics ; 
Genia M. Wilde, Assistant Teacher ; Felix 
Flescher, Instrumental Music; I. H. Bunn, 

Vocal Music; Samuel H. Goodyear, Book- 
keeping and Penmanship. 

Number of students (men and women), 
350. 


Iowa AcricuttuRaL CoLtiece (Ames). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1858. President, 
A. 8. Welch; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : George 
W. Jones, Mathematics ; James Mathews, Ag- 
riculture ; William A. Anthony, Physics and 
Mechanics ; Albert E. Foote, Chemistry ; James 
L. Geddes, Military Tactics and Engineering ; 
Charles E. Bessey, Botany and Horticulture ; 
L. P. Roberts, Superintendent of Farm; Mary 
Lovelace, Preceptress; Augusta Mathews, 
Music. 

Number of students, 218. 


Towa Cotrece (Grinnell). Founded 1847. 
President, George F. Magoun ; also Professor 
of Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty: Samuel J. Buck, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; John Avery, Greek, 
also Modern Languages ; Henry Carmichael, 
Chemistry and Natural Science; Arthur S. 
Hardy, Civil Engineering, Applied Mathema- 
tics, and Military Drill; Richard W. Swan, 
Latin, also Associate Principal of Academy; 
Jesse Macy, Principal of Academy ; Mrs. Susan 
M. G. Sloan, Lady Principal; Edward M. 
Booth, Elocution; James L. Hill, Tutor; 
Charles W. Guernsey, Tutor; Miss Helen 
S. Whitcomb, Lady Assistant; David G. 
Edmundson, Tutor; Thomas Holyoke, Phy- 
siology and Laws of Health; John F. Dillon, 
Constitutional and Municipal Law ; Chester C. 
Cole, Elements of Law; R. W. Swan, Libra- 
rian. 

Number of students, 331. 


Iowa Strate Unrvenrsity (Iowa City). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1860. President, 
George Thacher ; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science. 
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Professors : Nathan R. Leonard, Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy; Gustavus Hinrichs, Phys- 
ical Science; Charles A. Eggert, Modern 
Languages and Literature; William G. Ham- 
mond, Law; George G. Wright, Constitution- 
al and Criminal Law ; Chester C. Cole, Com- 
mercial Taw; Amos N. Currier, Latin; 

“Charles A. White, Natural Science ; Stephen 
N. Fellows, Didactics ; John F. Dillon, Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence ; William F. Peck, Surgery ; 
P. J. Farnsworth, Materia Medica; W. 8. 
Robertson, Medicine ; W. D. Middleton, Phy- 
siology and Microscopic Anatomy ; J. C. Shra- 
der, Obstetrics; Leonard F. Parker, Greek ; 
Ellen A. Rich, Mathematics; Celia A. M. 
Currier, Zatin ; William C. Preston, Physical 
Science; Sarah F. Loughridge, Normal De- 
partment ; George I. Keller, English Language 
and Literature; Frank E. Niher, Physical 
Science ; Otto Schmidt, German ; O. C. Isbell, 
Music; John North, Anatomy ; R. W. Pryce, 
Surgery; E. H. Hazen, Ophthalmology and 
Otology ; Mark Ranney, nsanity; P. T. Smith, 
Dental Surgery. 

Number of students (men and women), 
447. 


Iowa Tasor Cottzece (Tabor). Found- 
ed 1854. President, William M. Brooks; 
also Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture. 

Faculty : James E. Todd, Natural Sciences ; 
Johnson Wright, Latin and Greek ; A. 8. Me- 
Pherson, Preparatory Department; Emma F. 
Gaston, Ladies’ Department; E. B. Geer, 
Music. 


MISSOURL 


McGze Cottece (College Mound). (Re- 
port of 1872.) Founded 1834. President, Rev. 
J. B. Mitchell ; also Professor of Ethics, Belles- 
Lettres, and Metaphysics. 

Faculty and instructors: J. S. Howard, 
Natural Science and Sacred Literature ;- Ben 
Eli Guthrie, Greek and Latin; W. J. Patton, 
Pure and Applied Mathematics; R. §.Matthews, 
Principal of Preparatory School ; §. A. Mitch- 
ell, Principal of Primary School; Laura A. 
Howell, Znstrumental Music and Painting ; D. 
C. Bearer, Vocal Music ; Ulysse Vuille, French, 
. German, and Hebrew ; J. W. Hudson, Principal 
of Commercial School ; Kate Bearer, Guitar ; 
M. Susan Ruby, Matron. 

Number of students (men and women), 
280. 


St. Lovis University (St. Louis). 
Founded 1829. President, S. J. Zealand. 
3 
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Faculty and officers: P. J. Leysen, Vice- 
President and Prefect of Studies ; W. H. Hill, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy ; G. Leib, Mathe- 
matics and Physics ; F.. J. Boudreaux, Chemis- 
try; J. N. Poland, Rhetoric and Elocution ; 
D. McErlane, Poetry ; J. P. Frieden, Humani- 
ties, also Librarian ; M. J. Harts, Humanities ; 
I. Panken, Humanities; J. Van Krevel, Hu- 
manities, also Preparatory Class ; Louis R. Ber- 
geron, Rudiments; J. M. Hayes, Commercial 
Course; E. D. Kelly, Rhetoric and Book- 
keeping ; D. Swagers, Grammar ; M. Cornely, 
Grammar, also German; H. A. Schaapman, 
French; W. D. Ellsworth, Penmanship; C. 
M. Charropin, F. L. Weinman, E. D. Kelly, 
J. Van Krevel, D. McErlane, Prefects of 
Discipline ; C. J. Richter, H. Vogt, P.. M. 
Enzinger, Music; T. L. Papin, Physican. 

Number of students, 402. 


Sr. Vincent’s Cortecr (Cape Girar- 
deau). (Report of 1872.) Founded 1843. 
President, Anthony Verrina. 

Faculty and officers: T. M. O’Donoghne, 
Rhetoric, History,and Moral Philosophy ; Se- 
cundus Lavizeri, Theology; William A. Ryan, 
English Grammar and Composition; John A. 
Moloney, Latin and Geography ; L. J. Pieper, 
Greek and Mathematics ; John J. Lalley, Fhet- 
oric and History; T. J. O’Leary, Commercial 
Science; James O’Brien, Latin and English 
Literature ; M. Broquiere, French Literature ; 
Owen McDonald, Mathematics ; Thomas Con- 
ness, Chemistry; Hermann Wolff, German ; 
Nicholas Redmond, Penmanship ; R. Chilian, 
Music; Gustave A. Henning, Physician. 

Number of students, 177. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MissouRI 
(Columbia). (Report of 1872.) Founded 1843. 
President, Daniel Read; also Professor of 
Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Joseph 
G.Norwood, Natural Science and Natural Philo- 
sophy ; Joseph Ficklin, Mathematics, Mechani- 
cal Philosophy, and Astronomy; Oren Root, 
English Language and Literature, French, and 
German ; E. L. Ripley, Principal of Normal 
College ; John Packer, Ancient Languages and 
Literature ; George C. Swallow, Agriculture ; 
R. B. Wade, Military Science and Tactics ; 
D. W. B. Kurtz, Assistant in. Normal College ; 
C. A. Ripley, Assistant; Mary B. Read, As- 
sistant; Charles V. Riley, Lecturer on Ento- 


Number of students (men and women), 
295. 
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Wasuincton Universiry (including 
Mary Institute) (St. Louis). Founded 1857. 
Acting President, W. G. Eliot ; also Professor 
of Political Economy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Abram 
Litton, Chemistry and Physics; Traman M.: 
Post, Ancient and Modern History; George 
Engelmann, Botany and Natural History , Cal- 
vin S, Pennell, Intellectual and Moral Philoso- 
phy, and Principal of Mary Institute ; Sylves- 
ter Waterhouse, Greek; George B. Stone, 
Rhetoric; Henry Hitchcock, Real 
Law; Samuel Treat, Constitutional and Ad- 
miralty Law and Practice; Albert Todd, Con- 
veyancing; Alexander Martin, International, 
Constitutional, Admiralty,and Maritime Law; 
Samuel Reber, History and Science of Law, 
Equity, and Succession ; John M. Krum, Roman 
Law; George A. Madill, Real Property Law ; 
Calvin M. Woodward, Mathematics and Applied 
Mechanics ; George E. Jackson, Latin; Mar- 
shall S. Snow, Belles-Lettres ; Leopold Noa, 
Modern Languages ; Henry Pomeroy, Astrono- 
my and Mathematics; George M. Stewart, 
Mercantile Law and Contracts ; William Eim- 
beck, Practical Astronomy; William B. Pot- 
ter, Mining and Metallurgy ; Roderick E.Rom- 
bauer, Law of Ports, Insurance, Domestic Rela- 
tions, and Evidence ; John W. Noble, Pleadings 
and Practice; F. Wm. Raeder, Architecture ; 
Denham Arnold, Physics ; Charles A. Smith, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering ; Frederic 
M. Crunden, Elocution ; J. W. Pattison, Draw- 
ing; Hiram L. Peet, Academic Department ; 
John H. Jenks, German; Isaac N. Cundall, 
Academic Department ; Thompson L. Bond, 
Mathematics; Horace A. Brown, Academic 
Department ; Charles H. Stone, Academic De- 
partment ; Hugo Haanel, English Branches and 
German; Waldemar Malmene, Vocal Music; 
Mrs. Anna C. Hillman, Preparatory Depart- 
ment ; Miss Inez E. Borden, Preparatory De 
partment; Miss Amanda Ford, Principal of 
Primary School; Miss Elizabeth W. Leigh, 
Assistant in Primary School. 

Teachers in Mary Institute: Calvin S. Pen- 
nell, Principal ; Miss Mary S. Watkins, Latin 
and Natural Science ; Miss Henrietta Sawyer, 
Principal of Preparatory Department ; Miss Mar- 
garet T. Wallace, Principal of Primary De- 
partment ; Miss Anna Flintham, Primary De- 
partment; Miss Florence K. Holden, Penman- 
ship ; Miss Sarah E. Cole, Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics ; Miss Mary E. Mack, Natural 
Philosophy ; Mrs. Rebecca M. Dean, History, 
Physical Geography, &c. ; Miss Rosella C. Jones, 
English Branches ; Miss Mary E. Glidden, Read- 
ing and Composition; Miss Hattie E. Osgood, 


History and French; Mrs. Elizabeth P. Pat- 
tison, History, &c. ; Mme. Louise Grandjean, 
French ; Miss Henrietta-Maria Noa, German 
and Gymnastics; * Miss Kate J. Brainard, 
Music; Miss Sophie Desloge, Drawing. 

Number of students (all departments of the 
university), 990. 


KANSAS. 


Hicuianp University (Highland). (Re- 
port of 1872.) Founded 1858. President, 
J: A. McAfee; also Professor of Greek and 
Moral Science. 

Faculty and other college officers: W. T. 
Gage, Latin and Mathematics; A.S. McCon- 
nell, Mental Science, Elocution, and Rhetoric ; 
M. Emma Shipp, Principal of Preparatory 
Department; Mrs. W. T. Gage, English 
Branches; Emma F. Poage, Music; R. W. 
McAfee, Natural Philosophy ; John Wilson, 
Penmanship. 

Number of students, 127. 


Kansas State AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE 
(Manhattan). President, Joseph Denison ; 
also Professor of History, Political Economy, 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: B. F. Mudge, Natural Sciences ; 
J.H. Lee, Latin and English Literature; J. 
Everts Platt, Mathematics and Vocal Music ; 
H. J. Detmers, Veterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry ; Fred. E. Miller, Practical Agricul- 
ture, and Superintendent of the Farm; E. Gale, 
Horticulture, and Superintendent of the Nursery ; 
Lizzie J. Williams, Drawing and Tutor; 
Hattie V. Werden, Instrumental Music; Jennie 
Detmers, Chemistry and German; Ambrose 
Todd, Mechanics. 

Number of students (men and women), 
202. 


St. Benepicr’s Correce (Atchison). 
Founded 1859; chartered 1868. President, 
Giles Christoph; also Professor of Evidences 
of Christianity. 

Faculty and other college officers: Pirmin 
Koumly, Latin, also Prefect of Discipline; 
Urlean Bayer, Music and German; Peter 
Kassens, Mathematics and Book-keeping, also 
Prefect of Studies; Boniface F. Verheyen, 
English, Natural Philosophy, and Phonography ; 
Eugene Bode, Latin, History, and Geography ; 
W. H. K. Larish, Assistant. 

Number of students, 82. 


University oF Kansas (Lawrence). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1864. President, 
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John Fraser ; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : David 
H. Robinson, Ancient Languages and Litera- 
ture; Frank H. Snow, Natural Sciences ; 
Frederic W. Bardwell, Mathematics and En- 
gineering: E.. P. Leonard, Modern Languages 
and Painting; D. O. Kellogg, English Lan- 
guage and Literature; Albert Newman, Anato- 
my and Physiology; W.H. Saunders, Chem- 
istry; J. E. Bartlett, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
227. 


WISCONSIN. 


Betoit Cortece (Beloit). (Report of 
1872.) Founded 1847. Pusesident, Aaron L. 
Chapin ; also Professor of History and Civil 
Policy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Joseph 
Emerson, Greek ; Jackson J. Bushnell, Math- 
ematicsand Natural Philosophy ; William Por- 
ter, Latin; James J. Blaisdell, Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy ; Lyman S. Rowland, Rhet- 
oric and English Literature; James H. Eaton, 
Chemistry and Natural Science ; John P. Fisk, 
Principal of Preparatory Department; Peter 
Hendrickson, Modern Languages. 

Number of students, 197. 


Lawrence University (Appleton). 
Founded 1847. President, George M. Steele ; 
also Professor of Ethics and Civil Polity. 

Faculty and other college officers: Hiram 
A. Jones, Ancient Languages and Literature, 
also Librarian ; James C. Foye, Chemistry and 
Physics ; Wilbur F. Yocum, Mathematics and 
Astronomy ; James H. Worman, Modern His- 
tory and Languages; Oliver P. DeLand, 
Principal Commercial School; Margaret J. 
Evans, Latin and German; Louise M. Hodg- 
kins, French and Botany; Annie C. White, 
Preparatory Department; Selina A. Clarke, 
Drawing and Painting ; Sarah S. Fitch, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
389. 


MitwavKee Femare Coiiece (Milwau- 
kee). (Report of 1872.) Founded 1848. 
President, Mary Mortimer, with Helen M. 
Phillips, Department of Moral and Mental Sci- 
ence and Evidences of Christianity. 

Faculty and other college officers: Helen 
F. Brace, Geography and History; Caroline 
E. Johnson, Mathematics and Natural Science ; 
Frances H. Love, Languages, Belles-Lettres, 
and Composition ; Florence White, Languages, 
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Belles-Lettres, Composition, and Gymnastics ; E. 
W. Lynde, Assistant ; S. Ella Nichols, Primary 
School; Alden G. Faville, Vocal Music ; Caro- 
line Mortimer, Piano; J. E. Mitchell, Piano; 
Ellen Z. Field, Drawing and Painting ; William 
Bayer, French and German. 

Number of students, 165. 


Racine Coxirece (Racine). (Report of 
1872.) Founded 1852. President, James De 
Koven. 

Faculty and other college officers : Edward 
B. Spaulding, Head Master ; Homer Wheeler, 
Mathematics; Alexander Falk, History and 
German; J. J. Elmendorf, Philosophy and 
Belles-Lettres ; Dan. Marvin, Greek; George 
W. Dean, Latin and Greek; R. G. Hinsdale, 
Chemistry and Geology; Thomas D. Pitts, 
English Literature; M. 8. Vanlear Heard, 
Latin and Greek; G. B. Morgan, Tutor; M 
La Bombarie, French ; 8. F. Avery, Assistant ; 
Amelia Piper, Assistant; Kate Piper, Assist- 
ant; G. J. Rowe, Choir Master; Henry E. 
Cornwell, Curator. 

Number of students, 178. 


Rreon Coxritece (Ripon). (Report of 
1872.) Founded 1863. President, William 
E. Merriman; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science. 

Faculty and officers: Edward H. Merrell, 
Greek; Theodore Wilder, Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy; William M. Bristoll, 
Latin; Joseph M. Geery, Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Lyman B. Sperry, Chemistry 
and Natural Science ; John C. Fillmore, Music ; 
C. T. Tracy, Botany; Luthera H. Adams, 
Greek and Mathematics; Martha E. French, 
English Branches ; Frances E. Wilder, French ; 
O. M. Nettleton, Vocal Culture. 

Number of students (men and women), 
828. 


University or Wisconsin (Madison). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1848. President. 
J. H. Twombly ; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other officers: John W. Ster- 
ling, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; John 
B. Parkinson, Mathematics ; Stephen H. Car- 
penter, Logic, Rhetoric,and English Literature ; 
WiWiam F. Allen, Zatin and History; Alex- 
ander Kerr, Greek ; John B. Feuling, Modern 
Languages and Comparative Philology ; W. W. 
Daniells, Agriculture and Analytical Chemistry; 
John E. Davies, Natural History and Chemis- 
try; Roland D. Irving, Geology, Mining, and 
Metallurgy ; William J: L. Nicodemus, Mili- 
tary Science and Civil Engineering ; R. B. An- 
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derson, Lunguages ; L. 8. Dixon, Law; Or- 
samus Cole, Law; William Penn Lyon, Law; 
H. S. Orton, Law; J. H. Carpenter, Law; 
William F. Vilas, Law; D. B. Frankenbur- 
ger, Instructor ; A. C. Parkinson, Instructor; 
Robert M. Bashford, Instructor; Stephen 
Leahey, Instructor ; D. E. Carson, Precepiress ; 
Josephine Magoon, Assistant Preceptress ; 
Elizabeth S. Spencer, Instructor; Louisa 
Brewster, Drawing and Painting. . 

Number of students (men and women), 
485. P 


MINNESOTA. 


CartEeTon Coiizce (Northfield). (Report 
of 1872.) Founded 1866. President, James 
W. Strong. 

Faculty and other college officers : Horace 
Goodhue, Greek and Mathematics; William 
W. Payne, Natural Sciences; Sarah E. Dow, 
Principal of Ladies’ Department; C. M. 
McClure, Mfusic. 

Number of students, 88. 


Sr. Joun’s Seminary (oR COoLiece) 
(St: Joseph). Founded 1867. President, 
Alexius Edelbrock ; also Professor of Dog- 
matic and Moral Theology and Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Faculty and other officers: Bernard Locni- 
kar, Vice-President and Professor of Logic, 
Metaphysics, Ethics, and Latin; Wolfgang 
Northman, History, English, and German ; Ulric 
Northman, Christian Doctrine, Music, English 
Grammar, and History; James Kearney, 
Geography, Mathematics, Rhetoric, and Elocu- 
tion; James Mooney, French, Latin, and Arith- 
metic ; Bartholomew Rajgelj, Logic, Metaphy- 
sics, Ethics, Latin, and German, also Chief 
Disciplinarian; Meinard Leuthard, Book-keep- 
ing; Placidus Watry, Arithmetic, also Pre- 
fect of Discipline; Francis Merschman, 
Latin, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Book-keeping ; 
Pankratius Machren, Natural Philosophy and 
Greek ; Paul Rettenmayer, Hebrew and Latin ; 
Aloysius Hermanutz, German, Rhetoric, Elo- 
cution; William Brennan, Arithmetic; Alex- 
ander Christie, English Grammar, Spelling, and 
Reading ; Francis J. Preybil, Penmanship and 
Christian Doctrine; Max Wurst, Latin and 
German-English ; N.Steil, Drawing and Archi- 
tecture. 

Number of students, 110. 


University oF Minyesorta (St. Antho- 
ny). (Report of 1872.) Founded 1868. 
President, William W. Folwell. 


Professors: G. Campbell, Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy and German; Edward H. 
Twining, Chemistry and French; Versal J. 
Walker, Latin; Jabez Brooks, Greek; Aris B. 
Donaldson, Fthetoric and English Literature ; 
Richard W. Johnson, Military Science; Ed- 
win J. Thompson, Mathematics; Arthur 
Beardsley, Civil Engineering and Industrial 
Mechanics. 

Number of students (men and women), 
301. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sr. Ienatrus Cotiecx (San Francisco). 
(Report of 1872.) Founded 1858. Presi- 
dent, J. Bayma, also Professor of Higher 
Mathematics. o 

Faculty and other college officers: E, M. 
Nattini, Prefect ; J. Tadini, Mental Philosophy 
and Spanish; J. M. Neri, Physics, Chemistry, 
Practical Telegraphing, and Assaying; P. 
Raffo, Mathematics ; A. Maraschi, Treasurer ; 
F. J. Sullivan, Classics, English Composition, 
and Arithmetic; A. Affranchino, Classics and 
English Grammar ; F.1. Prelato, Chaplain and 
Disciplinarian; T. Demasini, French; J. 
Sasia, Classics ; Charles B. Mahon, Classics, 
English Rhetoric, Arithmetic, and Penmanship ; 
J. P. Donoghoe, Mathematics, Commercial 
Science, and English Grammar; J. D. Sulli- 
van, Book-keeping, English Grammar, and 
Arithmetic. ‘ 

Number of students, 559. 


University oF Catirornia (Oakland). 
Founded 1855. President, Daniel C. Gil- 
man. 

Faculty: John Le Conte, Physics and In- 
dustrial Mechanics; Martin Kellogg, Latin 
and Greek; Joseph Le Conte, Geology and 
Natural History ; William T. Welcker, Mathe- 
matics; Paul Pioda, Modern Languages ; Ezra 
8. Carr, Agriculture, Agricultural Chemistry, 
Hforticulture ; William Swinton, English Lan- 
quage, Rhetoric, History; Willard B. Rising, 
Chemistry and Metallurgy ; Frank Soule, Civil 
Engineering and Astronomy ; Stephen J. Field, 
Law ; George Davidson, Geodesy and Hydrog- 
raphy; Samuel Jones, Mathematics ; George 
W. Bunnell, Ancient Languages; Robert E. 
Ogilby, Drawing; Julius Grossmann, Ger- 
man; Manuel M. Corella, Spanish; James 
M. Phillips, Hebrew and Syriac. 

Number of students, 185. 


University Coriece or San FRran- 
cisco (San Francisco). Founded 1863. 
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President, W. Alexander, also Professor of 
Rhetoric, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and 
Logic. 

Faculty : Thomas Kirkland, Ancient Lan- 
guages, and Master of Senior Academic Depart- 
ment; Thomas A. Robinson, Mathematics ; 
Thomas Price, Chemistry and Physics; C. N. 
Ellinwood, Physiology ; E. Bentley, Compara- 
tive Anatomy ; H. Gibbons, jun., Botany and 
Geology ; J. B. Robertson, Master of Junior 
Academic Department; Charles F. Morel, 
French and Spanish; E. A. Hosemann, Ger- 
man; Charles Prosch, Drawing; M. K. Lau- 
den, Superintendent, History of Commerce, and 
Business Correspondence ; W. E. Chamberlain, 
jun., Business Department, Commercial Science, 
and Business Customs; T. Benton Julian, 
Theoretical Business Department, Book-keeping ; 
Thomas <A. Robinson, Accounts; P. A. 
Espina, Penmanship; C. C. Erich, Teleg- 
raphy; R  Espinasse, Navigation and Nau- 
tical Astronomy; W. Alexander, Political 
Economy ; A. J. Bowie (Emeritus), Surgery ; 
J. F. Morse (Emeritus), Medicine; Henry 
Gibbons, Medicine and Clinical Medicine; L. 
C. Lane, Surgery, Anatomy, and Clinical Sur- 
gery ; Edwin Bentley, Descriptive and Micro- 
scopic Anatomy and Pathology ; Clinton Cush- 
ing, Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren ; L. C. Lane, Ophthalmology and Otology ; 
Thomas Price, Chemistry and Torxicology ; 
Henry Gibbons, Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics ; Rev. W. A. Scott, Mental and Moral 
Science and Theology; Rev. George Bur- 
rowes, Hebrew and Old Testament Literature ; 
Rev. D. W. Poor, Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
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History and Church Government; Rev. W. 
Alexander, Biblical Greek and New Testament 
Literature. 


Number of students, ——. 


University or THE Paciric (Santa 
Clara). Founded 1854. President, A. S. 
Gibbons; also Professor of Intellectual ‘and 
Moral Science. 

Faculty : O. S. Frambes, Mathematics ; J. 
N. Martin, Ancient Languages; George M. 
Schuck, Vocal and Instrumental Music; A. J. 
Hanson, Ancient Languages; Mrs. 8S. E. 
Frambes, Preceptress; Miss K. F. Lefler, 
Preparatory Department; Mrs. Louise M. 
Curtis, Ornamental Branches. 

Number of students (men and women), 


136, 


OREGON. 


Witramette University (Salem). (Re- 
port of 1872.) Founded 1853. President, 
Thomas M. Gatch; also Professor of Ancient 
Languages. 

Faculty and.other college officers : Leonard 
J. Powell, Mathematics; Lowell L. Rogers, 
Natural Science; Edmund J. Waller, Zan- 
guages; Mary M. Adams, Modern Languages ; 
Ellen J. Chamberlin, Preparatory Department ; 
G. Berry, Music ; E. R. Fiske, Pathology ; H. 
Carpenter, Surgery; D. Payton, Physiology 
and Microscopy; E. Y. Chase, Anatomy; 8. 
C. Simpson, Medical Jurisprudence. 

Number of students (men and women), 
270. 
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[C.— College. I.—Institute. 


Abingdon C., Abingdon, . 29. 
Adrian C., Adrian, Mich., 
Albion C., ’ Albion, Mich , "2. 
Allentown Fem. C., Allentown, Penn., 13. 
Almira C., Greenville. Iil., 
Almira Female C., ‘Almira, N N * 8. 
Amherst C.. Amh erst, Mass., 
‘Andalusia C. Andalusia, —w M, 
Antioch C., Yellow Springs, 0 
Auburn Theol. Sem., Auburn, N. y. 6. 
Augustana C., Paxton, IIl., 29. 
Baldwin U., Berea, O., 23. 
Baltimore Fem. C., Baltimore, Ma., 17. 
Bates C.. Lewiston. Me., 
Baylor U., Independence, "Tex., 22. 
Be loit C., Beloit, Wis., 35. 
Berea C., Berea. Ky. » 21. 
Bethel C.. Russellville, Ky., 21. 
Bethany C., Bethany, W. Va. 4 
Blackburn v. Carlinville, Iil., 29. 
Bordentown Fem. C., Bordentown, N.J., 11. 
Boston C., Boston, Mass., 2. 
Boston U., Boston, Mass., 2. 
Bowdoin t, Brunswick, Me., 1. 
Brookville G., Brookville, Ind, 27. 
Brown U., Providence, R.I.. 
Burlington C.. Sm wi. 12. 
ene U., Columbu: 24. 
Carleton C., Northgelas: Minn., 
Chickasaw Fem. C., Pontotoc, "ities, 
Cincinnati Wesleyan C.. Cincinnati, S 24, 
Colby U., Waterville, Me. 
C. of City of N. Y., New York, N.Y., 6. 
C. of New Jersey, Princeton, N. Jey 12. 
C. of Phys. & Surgeons, New York, N. Y., 7. 
C. of St. Francis vier, New York, N.Y., 7. 
C. of the Holy Cross, Worcester, M Mass., 
C. of William and Mary, Williamsburg. Va., 19. 
Columbian U., Washington, D.C., 
Cornell C., Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 2. 
Cornell U. Ithaca, N.Y., 7. 
Cottage Hill C., York, Penn., 13. 
Crozer Theol. Sem. o9 Upland, Penn., 13. 
Cumberland U., Lebanon, Tenn, ae 
Dartmouth C., Hanover, N. =? 
Denison U Granville, O a 
De Veaux res  - Bridge, N.Y., 8. 
Dickinson C., Carlisle, Penn., 13. 
Drew Theol. Sem., Madison, a J., 12. 
Earlham C., Richmond, Ind., 
East Tenv. U., Knoxville, ><. ’ 
Eclectic Medic. L., Cincinnati, O., 24. 
Emory and Henry C. ; Emory, Va., 19. 
a C., Eureka, Ill 
Hall O., Lake een, TIl., 29. 


S.—Seminary. U.— University.] 


Franklin C., Franklin, Ind., 27. 
Franklin and Marshali C , Lancaster, Penn., 13. 
Georgetown C., Georgetown, D.C . 18. 
adison, Ga., 20. 

Cc, Berea, U., 
Glendale Fem. C., Glendale 05 24. 
Gonz: C., Washington, DC, 18. 
Granville Fem. C., ag ae 8 0. 24. 
Hamilton C., Clinton, N. 
Hampden Sidney C., Prince "Edward Co., Va., 19. 
Hanover C., Hanover, Ind., 28. 
eek 2 8., Hartwi wick Sem., P.O., Otsego Oo., 


N.Y., 8. 
Harvard c.. by ry he 
Haverford 6 Weat ake ery = 14. 
Heidelberg 0. , Tiffin, O., 24. 
Highland U., ay” a. e0 
Hillsborough Fem. C., H lisbrough, O., 25. 
Hillsdale C., Hillsdale, Mich., 22. 
Hiram C., Hiram, O., 2. 
Hobart C., Geneva, N. Y., 
Howard U.. Washington, B. C., 18. 
Illinois C., Jacksonville, IlL., 29. 
Illinois Female C., Jacksonville am. 2 
Illinois Industrial U. Urbana, FT} 
Illinois Soldiers’ C., Fulton, Iil., a 
Indiana U., Bloomit 5 Be 


Iowa C., Grinnell, Towa, 32. 
Towa State U., Iowa City, Io., 32. 
Iowa Tabor C.. Tabor. 
Jefferson Med. C., Philadelobia, Penn., 14. 
Kalamazoo lamazoo, Mich., 22. 
Kansas State Agr: ic. C., Manhattan, Kan., % 
Kentucky Wesleyan U., Millersburg, Ky., 21. 
Kenyon C., Gambier, 0. -» 25. 
Knox C., Galesburg, IlL., 30. 
Lawrence U., Appleton, Wis. -» 35. 

Lehigh U., South Bethlehem, eaeae 14. 
Lafayette C., Easton, Penn , 
Lom U.. Galesbu , Iil., 30. 
Loyola C., Baltimore, id., 17. 
McGee C Sm Mound ’Mo., 33. 
Mekendece Cc banon, i., 30. 
Madison U., Hamilton, N.Y., 9. 
Maine State C. of » Orono, Me., 1. 
Manhattan C., New York, N.Y., 9. 
Marietta C., Marietta, O., 2. 
Mass. Agric. C Amherst, Mass., 4. 
Mass. Inst. of ‘fechnolo , Boston, Mass., 4 
Meadville Theol. Sch., eadville, Penn, 14, 
Medic. C. of Georgia, ‘Augusta, Ga., 20. 
Med. Dept. of U., Buffalo, N.Y., 11. 
Mercersburg C., Mercersburg, Penn., 14. 


i 
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Miami U., Oxford, O 
Middlebury C., Middiebury Vt., 2. 
‘ Milwaukee ti. C.. Milwaukee, Wis., » 35. 


Moravian C., Bethlehem, Penn., 14. 
Mt. Holyoke Fem. Sem., So. Hadley, Mass., 4. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg Md., i?. 
Mount Union C., Alliance,’O., 25. 
New Church Theol. Sch., Waitham, Mass., 
Northwestern Christian U., ~— ae ind, 28. 
Northwestern , Naperville, Ill., 30. 
Northwestern U. Evanston, IIl., 31. 
Oberlin C., Oberiin, O., 25. 
Ohio Fem. C., College Hill, O., 26. 
Ohio U., Athens. O., 26. 
o— Wesleyan U.. Delaware, pategy 26. 

livet C. Olivet, Mich., 23. 

Otterbei 
Oxford F em. » Oxford, O , 26. 
Packer Goeginis Inst., Brookly n, N.Y., 9. 
Pennsylvania C., Gettysburg, Penn., 14. 
Pittsburgh Fem. C., Pittsburgh, Penn., 15. 
Princeton, See C. of New Jersey. 
Prot. — Theol. 8. in Virginia, Fairfax Co., 


Va., 
incy, Tl., 31. 
cine, Wis., 35. 
Resins ©. Macon C., Ashland, Va., 19. 
Richmond C., Rihaeent, Va., 19. 
Ripon C., Ripon, Wis., 85. 
Roanoke C., som, Roanoke ey Levee 19. 
Rock Hill C., Ellicott City, 
Rutgers C., New Brunsw et NIN 12 
r’s Fem. C., New York, N.Y. 9. 





Rut 
St. Benedict’s C., Atchison, Kan., 34. 
St. Charles C.; Ellicott Cit ao + Md., 17. 
St. Igpvatius C., Chi , Iil., 3 

St. Ignatius C., San ok ang Cal, 36. 
St. John’s C., Fordham, N.Y., 9. 

St. John’s C., St. Joseph, Minn., 36. 
St. Joseph’s 6. Buffalo, N.Y., 9. 

St. Lawrence U., Canton, N.Y., 10. 

St. Louis U., St. "Louis, Mo., 33. 

St. Stephen’s C., Annandale, N.Y., 10. 


St. Vincent’s C., Beatty’s, Penn., 15. 
St. Vincent’s C., Cape eestor. Mo., 33. 


Xavier C., Cincinnati, O., 26 
Seton Hall o South Oran 


N J + 12. 
Shurtleff C., 


per a li., 31. 

Smithson oad Upper rt, Ind., 28. 

State A ans\ ng, Mich., 23. 

Sterens in. th . ok ,N.J., 18. 

Swarthmore C., swan nore, Delaware Co., 
Penn., 








U., cuse, N.Y., 10. 
1C., Greeuvilie P Penn, 15. 
6 Princeton, 


Theol. 8. of Presb. Ch., N.J., 13. 


Theol. S. of Reformed Ch., New Brunswick, N.J., 


13. . 
— 8. 4% United Presb. Ch., ene City, 
enn., 15. 
Tongaloo U.. Tongaloo, Miss., 
Trinity C., Hartford, ee weg 
Tufts C., Medford, Mass., 5. 
Union C.. Schenectady, N.Y., 10. 
U. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 11. 
U. of California, Oakland, Cal., 36. 
. of Chicago, Lag Il. , 31 
of City of N..Y., New York, N.Y. 11. 
_ of San Fr: aa San Fr al., 36. 
Fem. Institute. Lewisburg, Penn., ‘1b. 
of Kansas, Lawrence. Kan., 34. 
of Louisville, — Ky. m= 
of Michigan, Ann Arbo: ich., 23. 
of Minnesota, St. ‘Anthony, Minon., 36. 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., 28. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadel 34 Penn. 16. 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. 
of the Pacific, Santa Clara, Cals 37. 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 22. 
of State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 33. 
. of Vt. and State Agr. C., Burlington, Vt., 2. 
. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 20. 
U ‘of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 35. 
Urbana U., Urbana, O., 26. 
Vassar C., Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 11. 
Villanova’ C., Delaware o., Penn., 16. 
Virginia Military L, Lexington, Va., 19. 
Wabash C., Crawfordsviile, Ind., 28. 
Waskineton U., St. Louis, Mo., 34. 
mo and Jefferson 'C., Washington, 
Penn., 16. 
—— n and Lee U., Lexington, Va., 20. 
Waynes sia C.. Waynesburg, Penn., 16. 
Wesleyan Bloomington, Tll., 32. 
Wesleyan U., Middletown, — 6. 
Western Reserve C., Hudson, O., 26. 
Western Theol. 8., Allegheny City. Penn., 16. 
Western U. of Pa., Pittsburgh, Penn., 17. 
Westfield C., Westfield, Ill , 32. 
Westminister C., New Wilmington, Penn., 17. 
Wheaton C., Wheaton, Ill., 32. 
Wheeling Fem. C., Wheeling, W. Va., 20. 
Williamette U., Salem, Oreg., 37. 
Wilberforce U.; Xenia, O., 27. 
Williams C., Williamstown, Mass., 5. 
Willoughby ‘a. Willoughby, O., 27. ‘ 
Witten ore Cs > Soets field, O., 27. 
ate a ed. C. of Pa., Philadelphia, Penn., 17. 


Wooster U., Wooster, O., 27. 

Worvester Co. Free Institute, Worcester, Mass., 
Xenia C., Xenia, O., 27. 

Yale C., New Haven, Conn., 6. 
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